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FRANCE WELCOMES 
PRESIDENT WILSON 
AT ELYSEE BANQUET 


4 

Nation’s Thanks to America 
Expressed by M. Poincareé— 
Lasting Friendship of Countries 
Pledged by Both Presidents 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—At the 
Elysée luncheon given on the actual 
day of President Wilson’s arrival, the 
President of the French Republic wel- 


comed the President of the United 
States in the following speech; 

“M. le Président; Paris and all 
France have awaited you with impa- 
tience. They ardently wished to greet 
the great democrat and thinker, who 
takes pleasure in deducing universal 
laws from particular events—the great 
statesman, who has clothed his high 
conceptions of truth and morality in 
such felicitous language as will chal- 
lenge forgetftilness of time. 

“We have felt an immense impulse 
to express to the great republic, 
through you, its president, heartfelt 
thanks for the immeasurable assist- 
ance which it has given in this war to 
the champions of right and liberty. 

“But even before America had taken 
the decision to intervene in the strug- 
gle, she was already showing to 
wounded and bereaved of France 
proofs of solicitude and generosity, the 
memory of which is forever enshrined 
in the heart of France. The liberal 
support of your Red Cross, the innu- 
merable contributions of your fellow 
citizens, the inspiring initiative of the 
American women, were all in full play 
before the intervention of the army 
and navy, and showed which direction 
your sympathies were taking. And 
when once, you had thrown yourselves 
into the struggle, it was with intense 
eagerness that you and your people 
leveled the way to the common suc- 
cess. | 
“You told me a few months ago that 
the United States were sending to Eu- 
rope ever increasing forces until such 
time as the allied armies were in a po- 
sition to overwhelm the enemy under 
the surge of new divisions. 


continuous flow of youth and energy 
spread over the French soil. 
lant battalions had hardly landed 
than, under the inspiration of their 
chief, General Pershing, they flung 
themselves into the battlefield with 
such impetuosity, such carelessness of 
danger, such contempt of death, that 
we in our long experience of this ter- 
rible war felt impelled to counsel pru- 
dence. 

“These men of yours brought with 
them all the inspiration and enthusi- 
asm of crusaders bound for the Holy 
Land. And now, from the summit of 
achievement to which they have ar- 
rived, it is their right to feel that their 
faith and courage powerfully contrib- 
uted. They can feel pride at the great 
work which has been accomplished. 
Though animated with an immense 
ardor against the enemy, they were far 
from realizing the nature and enor- 
mity of his outrages, and to learn how 
the German enemy waged war, they 
had with their own eyes to see towns 
systematically destroyed by fire, mines 
flooded, factories reduced to so much 
dust, orchards maimed and devastated, 
cathedrals under a storm of shells, 
crumbling, the victims of incendiarism 
—they had to witness this system of 
cruel warfare against nature, against 
beauty, against the country’s wealth, 
a scene such as could but remain in- 
conceivable to the imagination, far re- 
moved from the men and things who 
had suffered and bore witness to its 
barbarity. 

“And now, M. le Président, in your 
turn you will be able to see far your- 
self the magnitude of ‘the disasters, 
and the French Government will place 


from its Western Bureau 


Cox of Ohio was served with a sub- 
pena at Dayton, Ohio, on Saturday, 
in the case of Albert G. Erckenbrech- 
er of Cincinnati, real estate dealer, 
who has filed suit to restrain the 
Governor from transmitting to the 
General Assembly of Ohio the pro- 
posed Federal Prohibition Amendment. 


a 


ST. LOUIS CLOSING 
BAN IS RESUMED 


—French Orchestra Forbidden 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The resump- 
tion of the ban on gatherings of a 
social nature and the closing of the 
schools together with the restrictions 
that have been placed on practically 
every sort of business except the 


saloons is causing a great deal of 
criticism in all parts of St. Louis. It 
has been authoritatively announced 
that the public schools, particularly 
the grammar schools, are not to be 
opened again until the first week in 
January. 

All lodges, societies, meetings, con- 
ventions and other gatherings not 
purely of a commercial nature are in- 
terdicted. One of the most criticized 
actions of the authorities is that of 
prohibiting the appearance of the Na- 
tional French Orchestra here on Dec. 
15. While the visiting orchestra is 
denied a permit, the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and other St. Louis organiza- 
tions are permitted to give their pro- 
grams on the ground that the local 
units are growing organizations, that 
they have weekly expense accounts to 
meet and that interference with them 
would throw many people out of 
employment. 


The fact | 


Your gal-,| 


Dr. Max Starkloff, the St. 


of a permit to the French National Or- 
chestra on the ground that it is .not 


‘purely a commercial organization. The 


permit, was refused after the request 
had been made by the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, by Arthur J. Gaines, 
manager of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, and Henri Gressit, repre- 
senting the French orchestra. 
orchestra is composed of 85 French 
musicians sent to the United States, 
not primarily to make money, but as 
a token of the friendship of France 
for this country. 


nounced to give a concert here on 


OBSTRUCTION OF DRY |GERMAN INTRIGUE 
AMENDMENT SOUGHT) Ww cOITH AMERICA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—Gov. James M.| 


eral republic. By 1866 Chile - had 
arranged with Bolivia for joint pos- 
session of the rich nitrate fields of 
the desert coast of Atacama, but the 
actual loss of Bolivian coast line be- 
gan in earnest with the seizure by 
Chile in 1879 of the Bolivian port of 
Antofagasta and the declaration of 
war against Bolivia and her ally, Peru. 
A permanent source of territorial dis- 


Evidence Said to Be Apparent 
in Stirring Up of the Old Strife 


| 


ing invasion of the Far East by the 
brewing industry of the United States. 


BREWERY CAPITAL 
MAY GO TO ORIENT 


While Notice of California Liquor 
Men Is Believed to Have Some 


Secretary of the Navy, 


tion is located; stating that the report 
of former State Senator Grant proves 


Between Peru and Chile— 
History of the Controversy 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


| Americans residing in New York, who 
/View the Peruvian question as sym- 
pathizers with the cause of the Allies, 
‘are inclined to take the revival of the 


|Tacna and Arica controversy as a pro- | 
German movement. They surmise that | 


NEW YORK, New York—South! 
' Bolivia was entirely cut off from the 


pute was now firmly established, the 
war ending in 1881 in the defeat of 
Peru. 

In 1884 Bolivia gave her assent to 
the retention by Chile of her seaboard, 
including the rich mineral fields. 
Tacna and Arica went to Chile, and 


sea. The treaty of 1884, ratified in 
1905. was in many ways advantageous 
to Bolivia. While it recognized the 
perpetual dominion of Chile over the 
disputed territory, it granted Bolivia 


Basis, Many See Effort to Beat 
Dry Amendment in Legislature 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Rela- 

tive to the announcement by California 

brewery interests, that large amounts 

of capital invested in the brewery in- 


taken to the Orient and there devoted 
to a vast expansion of the brewery 


| 
| 


dustry in the United States will be’ 


that an emergency confronts the gov- 


ernment with peace coming, on ac-) 
count of the failure of the district | 
red-light | 


attorney to enforce the 


abatement act. 


The W. C. T. U. also has called upon | 
Governor Stephens to give Thomas J. ' 


Mooney a new trial, taking no position 


as to his guilt or innocence, but on the'! 


ground that he has not had a fair trial. 


AMERICAN ADMIRAL | 


| Louis | 
Health Commissioner, bases his refusal | 
is that, during « year and more, the | 


Restrictions Are Widely Placed: 


| now, 
| Europe, is a manifestation of the Ger- 
to Perform While City’s Own '™an_ intrigue, which has been active 
: : |in Peru and Chile all through the 
Organization Is Unhampered 


a free access to the sea, with the right 
of erecting customhouses at desig- 
nated portss The treaty also provided 
for the immediate construction of a 
railway from the port of Arica to the 
Bolivian city of La Paz at the expense 
of the Chilean Government, the 
Bolivian section to be transferred to 


the stirring up of the old strife just 
when President. Wilson is in 


war; and they regard it as a possible 
effort to weaken the position of the 
United States at the Peace Confer- 


OE ke OG 


OO OPS? 
OcCeag7 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Three countries mainly concerned in Tacna-Arica dispute 


ence. They point 
would give such satisfaction to those | Bolivia was also given a cash indem- 
persons of German attachments by | nity. 

blood or by marriage, who are numer-;| It is contended by Peru, that after 
ous in Lima and Santiago and in other! 10 years’ possession by Chile of the 
political centers of South America,! provinces, under the terms of the 
as to be able to divert the attention | treaty of 1884, there should be a pleb- 


| 
of the world, when the United States | iscite, so that the people in the terri- 


| 


business, the foreign trade department 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce states that while it has no 
specific knowledge as to the proposed 
movement it considers it quite possible 
that there will be a general movement 
of brewery capital to China, Japan 
and other Far Eastern countries. 
This authority also states that the 
matter of transferring American 
brewery capital to Mexico, from which 
to supply the South and Central Amer- 
ican and West Indian trade has been 
discussed. Others well informed on 
the general situation say that while 
it is doubtless a fact that the brewers 
of the United States are looking for 


United States Warships Arrive at 
Port — Jugo-Slavs Protest 
Against Italian Action Along 
the Adriatic 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


Laibach correspondence bureau 
ports the arrival 


.ter is given publicity at this time | of an admiral. All Jugo-Slav warships 


' 


| 


i 
’ 
t 


eventuality when the State of Wash- 
out that nothing! Bolivia after the lapse of lo years. | 


Federal Prohibition Amendment. It is| Pola. 
said that the liquor interests hope to | 


though they know that the amendment | addressed a protest against the Ital- 
will be ratified by the requisite num-| jan occupation of some Dalmatian 


, ber of States, for the purpose of laying; parts to Vice-Admiral Gaachet com- 
'the foundation for a campaign of non-| manding the allied naval forces at: 


enforcement after the federal amend-|Corfy. The communication informed 
ment becomes law. ‘the vice-admiral that, in accordance 
It is said that the liquor people! with the convention concluded Dee. 9, 
will, in case of non-ratification in Cali- the council had consented to place at 
fornia, call for lax enforcement on the | the disposal of the associated powers 
ground that the State never ratified /“the whole fleet, as well as all the 
the amendment. 'coastal fortifications of the states of 
As for any apprehension of conse-| the Serbo-Croats and Slovenes.” 
quences from the withdrawal of brew-; The communication continued, how- 
ery capital from the United States,! ever, “the National Council deems that 
attention is called to the fact that a'this convention does not authorize 
great cry was raised about a similar 
‘occupy our ports and fortifications by 
| themselves, nor does it compel our na- 
‘val officers to leave their garrisons. 
“Some other facts contrary to this 
‘convention have also occurred. We 
has declared that although great brew-; point out particularly the occupation 
ery interests left Washington and!of the port of Shibenik (Sebenico) 
came to California, nevertheless Wash-| with all its military objects and the 
ington benefited greatly by the de-! planting of the Italian flag there. An 


ington went dry in 1914. Relative to 
what has actually taken place in this 
latter connection, Franklin Hichborn, 
of the California Anti-Saloon League, 


IN CHARGE AT POLA 


; : : ‘ 3 | Previously, the vice-president of the 
defeat ratification in California, even! Jugo-Slav National Council at Agram 


‘the Italian military or naval forces to | 


Or, as one man expresses it, 


is taking a leading part in the formu-| 
(lation of a general peace, with the 


This | Spectacle of a disturbance in the pre- 


} 


| 
t 


| 
| 


Deore stag where the Monroe Doctrine pre- | 
Vails. 


tories might say whether they wished | 


them returned to their original owners 
or remain a part of Chile. 
10 years expired, Chile refused to 


When the | need 


| 


It was first an-'| 


! 


Nov. 21, but health regulations caused | 


that date to be canceled. 
St. Louis musicians are 


| > 
aed ee 'those carrying on the 
insisting | 


‘nothing would delight those persons ; 
‘so much as to make President Wil- 


| abide by the decision of a plebiscite, 
holding that the treaty of peace stipu- 
|lated that Tacna and Arica were to 
son seem to have gone to the confer- 


{ . * . 

: , Hier-' remain in her perpetual possession, 
ence leaving a quarrel behind him in| 

his own back yard. 


Lome Back yer. a ont ant | SPAIN ASKS RECALL 


intrigue are. 


probably revitalizing the dispute over) OF GERMAN ENVOYS 


parture of the brewery capital. 
| Neither California nor the nation 
feel apprehension, he _  con- 
_tinued, as to any harmful conse- 
‘quences from the departure of brewery 
capital to foreign lands. China is, how- 
ever, very properly alarmed at the 
prospective invasion of the brewery 
battalions. Representatives of the Chi- 


/nese Republic were present at the re- 
| cent international dry conference at 
Columbus, Ohio, and made most ear- 


that the refusal of a permit to the/Tacna and Aricad, because they hope 
French organization is unjustified. 


|nest protestations against the threat- 
/ened exploitation of China by the 


| thereby to get Great Britain embroiled | 


All business is growing restive un-| with Chile over the nitrate fields of | 


der the long continued ban. Parents 


the interdictions. 
days, St. Louis children have attended 
school a little more than a week. 


Opposition in Cincinnati 


Police Receive Orders Not to Enforce 
Health Board Restrictions 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
-.om its Western Bureau 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — Following 


‘those provinces, 
are asking if their children are to bei controlled by British capital. 
deprived of a year’s schooling 1nder;empbroilment of Great 
In a period of 60! Chile would, 


; with the allied cause. 


| tained a strongly neutral position dur- | 
|ing the war, and that it is quite free | 
iof any 
| Peru, which, since the United States | 
' became a belligerent, has openly sided | 


gely; Prince de Ratibor No Longer 

For the | 

Britain and| Persona Grata— Reports of 

im thelr calculations,; Renewal of German Propa- 
ganda Discovered in Peninsula 


which are lar 


start a fissure in the friendship be- 
tween Great Britain and the United | 
States. | 

It is remarked that Chile has main- | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


MADRID, Spain (Saturday)—it is 
now definitely announced that Count 
de Romanones, as Premier and For- 


sentimental obligations to 


It is shown, | 


‘further, that Chile, well armed for | eign Minister, has informed the Ger- 


of the Cincinnati Health Board to con-': 


trol the local health situation, there 


which resulted in orders being given 
to the police not to enforce the present 


: Aatel i C5 , could move 
widespread protests against a ruling | #ct10n by sea or land, cou ‘maa Government that the S 


developed on Saturday a conflict be- | SUCcess of 1879. 


tween the Mayor and the health officer | 


panish Gov- 
regrets that neither the 
Prince de Ratibor, the German Am- 


against Peru; a poorly armed nation, | ernment 
with every prospect of repeating the! 
As for the restora- | 


tion of the provinces taken from Peru | bassador nor von Kalle, the German | 
‘at that time, and the province taken | military attaché is any longer persona. 


from Bolivia, it is held that no such | prota at Madrid. The Spanish Govern- 


| brewery interests and wanted all pos- 
' sible steps taken to prevent the con- 
iupeomann of the brewers’ plans. 

| W.C. T. U. Takes Action 


| 
| 


China Asked to Meet Menace As It 


| Did Opium Situation 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Pacific Coast Bureau 


| SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 
| Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Northern California, now in session 
‘here, has sent the following cable 
| message to the President of the Chi- 


| nese Republic: 


| “Will China meet the menace of the 
| California breweries as vigorously as 
it has the opium menace?” 
This action was taken in view of the 
announcement that California brew- 


| tion. 


| Italian battalion has aiso entered Shi- 
‘benik and occupied its vicinity, exer- 
| cising there military and police au- 
thority. At the same time, they make 
requisitions of arms, 
everything from the military stores, 
without signing any inventory. 


clothing, 


extending little by little their power 
over our fleet, releasing our sailors 
and officers and replacing them with 
their own. 

“The National Council therefore 
deems it necessary to protest against 
such proceedings. The National Coun- 
cil, knowing the high feelings of jus- 
tice, good will, and friendship for our 


offer your intervention in order that 
we may be accorded tke right to dis- 
pose of our vessels and fortifications 
is Stipulated by the aforesaid conven- 
It is of the utmost importance 
that these measures, against which we 
are protesting, cease as soon as pos- 
sible, because it again puts a heavy 
trial on our whole nation, which has 
just been liberated from a century- 
long servitude, such as never has been 
known in history.” 


ASSASSINATION 


OF 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


and | 


cause, takes the liberty of appealing to 
you, asking you to be good enough to} 


WORKERSONCLYDE. 


The W. C. T. U. at its present confer- | 
ence has also sent a telegram to the 
appealing ' 
for speedy action on the 15-mile dry | 
zone around Goat Island in San Fran- | 
cisco Bay, where a naval training sta- | 


ARE TAINTED WITH 
BOLSHEVIST IDEAS 


British Elections Expected to 
Show That Bolshevism Has 
Not Established Any Consid- 
erable Hold Upon Labor 


Special cable to The 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
Copyright, 1918. by The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 

All rights reserved 
LONDON, England (Saturday)—To- 
ay is polling day for the whole coun- 
try, for the first occasion on which the 
elections have been held upon the 
Same day, instead of being scattered 
over weeks owing to the casual distri- 
bution of writs and the arbitrary deci- 

sion of local authorities. 
For a fortnight past, the country has 
been deluged with orators, and every 


Christian Science 


| conceivable view has been put for- 


ward in the greatest multiplicity of 
words. 
When, in another fortnight, the re- 


turns have been issued, some sort of 
BERNE, Switzerland (Sunday)—The 
re- . 
. of an American | 
foreign fields of operation the mat- }squadron at Pola under the command | 


criterion will exist for estimating the 
chances of the candidates and parties 
in the future. At present, there is not 
a sign in the political heavens to guide . 


: . | _the electoral meteorologist. 
for the purpose of influencing the! hoisted the American flag, while the | 
' Legislature against ratification of the | Americans took over the command at : 


For some reasons, however, which it 
is not particularly difficult to under- 
stand, Mr. Lloyd George and the Co- 
alition remain the easy favorite. At 
the same time, there is perhaps no 
more interesting feature of this elec- 
tion, and certainly none better worth 
studying than the attitude of what has 
come to be called the Bolshevist sec- 
tion of the Labor Party. This is so 
partially because Bolshevism is an 
extraordinarily magnetic _ influence 
which, carefully manipulated, tends 
to overwhelm the uneducated and un- 
cisciplined mind, and so operates more 
Or less alike in all countries, and par- 


tially because the thoughtful section 


of the electorates is beginning to un- 
derstand its hidden sources and how 
it must be dealt with. 

In the United Kingdom, Bolshevism 
has thriven most successfully amongst 
the urban proletariat of Glasgow and 
the workers of Clydebank. There is 
an element, and a strong element of 
the poison in Sinn Feinism; though 
Sinn Feinism is rather a revolutionary 
movement, at the same time, the 
methods of Irish nationalism have 
prepared the way for Bolshevism, with 
the result that anyone can see that 
Sinn Feinism may at any moment run 
violently down some steep place into 
the Bolshevist sea. 

In England, despite the desperate 


efforts of its leaders, the mesmerism 


does not appear to have developed very 
“In the port of Pola, Italians are | PP D , 


successfully. Its great supporters re- 


'main therefore cyriously enough the 
|'Lowland Scot, who swallows the as- 
| sertion 
| Trotzky 


that Messrs. Lenine and 
have established an _ ideal 
State in Russia and the only massa- 
cres have been those of a few fanati- 


| Cal reactionaries who brought the kill- 


ing on themselves at the unwilling 
hands of beneficent republicanism. 

Clydebank, in short, is exhibiting 
none of its traditional sobriety of 
‘judgment. It, or at least part of it, 
|has exchanged its dourness for hys- 
teria and its gawkiness for \emotion, 
and only the election returns’ will re- 
veal the magnitude or insignificance of 
the conversion. 

Now Bolshevism, one of the Glas- 
gow candidates explains, is merely 
majority rule. Yet here are these ex- 
traordinary Democrats of the Bolshe- 
ivist camp perpetually threatening, that 
‘if they cannot obtain a parliamentary 
'majority with whieh to establish an 


orderly social system after the pattern 


‘of that of Lenine and Trotzky, they 


PRESIDENT IN LISBON | will obtain their ends by revolution-——a 


revolution of the minority to impose 
its will on the majority. 
Logic, it is manifest, goes for little 


;eries will be established on a large 
| 


at your disposal documents in which idea is entertained by the Chileans. | nent will therefore be glad to give scale in the Orient following their 
However this 


the German General Staff develops 
with most astounding cynicism, its 
program of pillage and industrial an- 
nihilation. Your high moral sense 
will pronounce its judgment. If such 
guilt should go unpunished, if the pos- 
sibility were left for a renewal of such 
crimes, the most splendid victories 
would be ir vain. 


Health Board restrictions on business | 
houses, theaters, saloons, and so forth. ' 
The Mayor declared the regulations of | 


the Health Board failed to serve any 


purpose and were discriminatory, add- ; 


that he favored normal condi 
Instructions were given to the 


ing 
tions. 


health officer to call a meeting of the | 


Health Board in order to revise the 
restrictions. 


‘The most ever contemplated, it is said, 
is the granting of a seaport to Bo- 
livia, not out of Chilean holdings, but 
out of territory in the south of Peru. 
Political conditions at present in 
/Peru are described as somewhat static, 
because a presidential election is to 
come off in the spring. It is under- 


stood that the formér president, Mr. 


{ 


facilities for their return to Germany | @limination from California. 


Letters 


| upon hearing that this proposal meets! 2180 will be sent by the California W. 


' 
| 


| 


; 


with the approval o: the government 
at Berlin. 

This announcement was not unex- 
pected, but is received with strong 
protests in Germanophile circles. 


Evidence of an attempt to renew the | 


German propaganda on new lines in 


C. T. U. to the branches of this organi- 
|zation in Japan and China urging all 
possible measures to stop the impend- 


LONDON, England (Sunday) — The 
Portugese legation announces that the 
Portugese President, Dr. Sidonio Paes, 
was assassinated on Saturday, the per- 
petrator escaping. 
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| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 


today on Clydebank. 
may be, what is illuminating is the 
hesitation of the Labor Party to quar- 
rel in any way with the Bolsheviki. 
This is the best evidence that organ- 
ized labor has convinced itself of the-~ 
strength of Bolshevism in its strong- 
holds and it will consequently be ail 
the more interesting to watch the 


|Leguia, who is now in London, will Treaty Signed to Prolong the Truce. 4 
Coalition View of Irish Prospects.... 4 


Sessions at 


| 
the Peninsula has lately been received, | electoral returns. 


return to Lima, to be a candidate. Mr.) .., t . : 
disagreed as to what measures should ;eguia is expected to come to New| dae a eee ee ee ani- 

. Business interests have | S , is w ; | : anones 
be taken Ss have’! york presently, on his way home hes teade the situation Sesame 


igorously against what they | ABA 
protested vigorously against what they | This is the first definite anti-German 


“M.le President, France for four long 
years has fought and suffered; she 
has poured out the treasure of her sons’ 
young lives; she mourns her children 


a 
The Traveling Critic: Philade!phia 
Water Colors and War Cartoons 
New York Shows 
Rudiments and the Pacific Coast 
rothic Shrines of Manhattan 


Members of the Health Board have | 

| Jewish Congress Begins 
Philadelphia 

British Efforts for Peace League.... 

Relaxing of Restrictions by the War 


‘ Conscription Issue 


/ 


and her longing, even as yours, is for 
a peace which will be a peace of jus- 
tice and security. It was so that she 


should never again be exposed to such | 


aggression that she submitted to such 
sacrifices. 

“And it was not in order that the 
criminals should escape their deserved 
punishment and should hatch fresh 
crimes that America, under your ef- 
fective leadership, armed herself and 
crossed the ocean. Faithful to the 
memo-:y of Lafayette and Rochambeau, 
she came to the aid of France, because 
France herself was faithful to her 
traditions. Our common ideal has tri- 
umphed. Together we have defended 
the fundamentals of free nations, and 
now we must build together such peace 
as will make impossible the deliberate 
and underhand renev’al of an organism 
aiming at conquest and oppression. 

“Peace must make amends for the 
misery and desolation of yesterday, 
and must guarantee against the dan- 
gers of tomorrow. The association 
which has been formed for war pur- 
poses between the United States and 
the Allies, and which contains within 
itself the embryo of the permanent 
institutions which have been the sub- 
ject of your eloquence, will find from 


(Coptiped om Dage two. column four) jj; 


term the useless and arbitrary actions | 


by the board. 


On a former occasion the city sub-' 
mitted, virtually without protest, to | 


‘Tacna and Arica, at present an in- 


‘tegral part of Chile. 


However, this | pute appears to be one between Chile 


the closing of theaters, and churches 
partial closing of saloons, and other 
curtailing of activities. 
time, as soon as it became known that 
the Health Board was considering again 
placing an even more drastic restric- 
tion on the city, vigorous protest and 
determined resistance was at once ap- 
parent.” 

In Newport, Kentucky, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, a clash has developed be- 
tween the city health board and the 
Kentucky State Board. Unnecessary 
interference with the local situation 
and inconsistent actions are charged 
against the state board by the Newport 
officials. The latter refused to order 
motion-picture theaters closed when 
instructed to do so by the state board. 
They pointed out that theaters in an 
adjoining city, Covington, Kentucky. 
were permitted to remain open. An- 
other incident of the Newport situa- 
tion was the refusal of the home 
guards to respond to a call for their 
services in preventing crowds from 
gathering on the streets and to limit 
the number of persons in stores and 
saloons, 


The actual dispute now, as in 1911, 
ownership of the coast provinces of 


While the dis- 


and Peru, a none the less important 
part is being played by the republic 
of Bolivia, which, now an inland state, 
formerly possessed a long coast line, 


including the provinces in question. 


‘Thus the Bolivian historical claims 


play a significant part in the affair. 
These claims also explain why it is 
that Peru is the natural ally of her 
neighbor. Bolivia. 

Bolivia came into existence as part 
of the vice-royalty of Peru, and re- 
mained so until 1776. Early in the 
Nineteenth Century began the out- 
break against Spanish authority, and 


declared. Five days later the .repub- 
lic of Bolivia was organized. A cru- 
cial period of civil war and revolution 
followed for that country, however. 
In 1836 President Santa Cruz usurped 
the chief power in Peru and consti- 


| tuted it, together with Bolivia, a fed- 


* 


' 
| 


centers largely upon the question of | 


| 


after the decisive defeat of the Spanish | tonomy are inadequate. 
Army on Peruvian territory in 1825,| have returned 
the independence of Upper Peru was | demontrations, and probably serious 


act on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment since the war began. In another 
way, the new government indicates a 
rapprochement toward the Entente. 
It is “nnounced that a British naval 
squadron is about to pay a visit to 
Spanish waters, and will be met -by 
Spanish warships, while great prepar- 
ations for the welcome are being made 
at Huelva, 


Catalonian Situation 

Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its Eropean Bureau 

MADRID, Spain (Saturday)—The 
Catalonian crisis has reached a stil] 
more acute stage by the withdrawal 
of the Catalonian deputies from the 
Chamber on the ground that the gov- 
ernment’s proposed concessions to- 
ward the Catalonian demands for au- 
The deputies 
to Barcelona, where 


disturbances, are expected. 

The position of the government in 
this new situation is extremely diffi- 
cult. Anti-Catalonian demonstrators 
in Madrid have assembled before the 
King’s palace and cheered loudly for 
the King. 
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5 Labor Cpposed to Military Service— 


Replies to Premier's Charges 
| Spec‘al cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Saturday)—The 
eve of the general electton found the 


5 candidates and their supporters busy 


-speech-making all over the country, 
'and besides the Premier, most of the 
‘various political leaders addressed 
| As already cabled, Mr. 
Lloyd George wound up his campaign, 
as he began, in London, and nas confi- 
refrained throughout from 
visiting his own constituency of Car- 
narvon Boroughs. 

Mrs. Lloyd George, however, has 
been doing effective work by speaking 
'in support of the Coalition candidates 
‘in various Welsh constituencies, and 

her emergence upon the lecture plat- 
form has been paralleled by that of 
Miss Elizabeth Asquith, who has ad- 
dressed several meetings in England. 
Mr. Asquith himself has been in 
| East Fife for the past few days, and 
has made a very comprehensive tour 
of the constituency, ending up yester- 
'day by addressing no-less than eight 


- | meetings at different ‘centers. 


The Labor Party’s reply to the 
_ Premier's criticism of it earlier in the 


t 
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day, was made by J. R. Clynes at a 
meeting in support of Mr. Arthur 
Henderson at East Ham. 

Mr. Clynes took the line that the 
Labor Party the Premier .was now 
criticizing was the same party which 
decided to support him and his gov- 
ernment two years before, with a view 
to carrying the war to a successful 
issue. The only difference now was 
that the party was much larger and, 
being much stronger, felt impelled to 
ask for independent support from the 
masses. 

Mr. Clynes admitted that in some 


few cases, extremists within the party, | Special cable to The Christian Science 


whose views he did not share, “had 
been able greatly to influence certain 
political action.” But he claimed that 
four out of five of the Labor candi- 
dates had been chosen not by “a small 
majority” of extremists, but by the 
great working class organizations. 
Hence it was not true that the ex- 
tremisfs had determined the Labor 
Party’s relations to the, government, 
or its attitude in the election. 

As to the Premier’s declaration 
that, had the extremists had their way, 
the resulting situation would have re- 
sembled that in Russia, Mr. Clynes’ 

“answer was that it was because there 
Was no strong and powerful labor 
party in Russia that Russia had been 
driven to extreme measures, which 
they hoped labor would help Great 
Britain to avoid. 

For the rest, the close of the cam- 
paign was marked by the same com- 
parative calm that distinguished it 
throughout, the final exchange of 
views on either side being chiefly con- 
cerned with the conscriptian question, 
which the Asquithian Liberals and the 
Labor Party have kept in the fore- 
ground since Mr. J. H. Thomas 
sounded the alarm some days back by 
reading out a letter from an unnamed 
general at the War Office to another 
general at the front in favor of form- 
ing a permanent conscript force. The 
Premier made no reference to the 
subject in his final election speech, but 
later issued the following message to 
the nation from Walton Heath: 

“On the eve of this important elec- 
tion. which means so much to the 
country. I wish to make it clear beyond 
ell doubt that I stand for abolition of 
conscript armies in all lands. With- 
out that, as I said at Bristol, the 
Peace Conference would be a failure 
and a sham. These great military 
machines are responsible for the 
agony the world has passed through, 
and it would be a poor ending to any 
Peace Conference that allowed them 
to continue. 

“Any delegates that represent Great 
Britain in that conference must labor 
to the end I have stated.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Walter Long, com- 
menting at Holloway on the way in 
which, at the last moment, the cry was 
raised that the Premier was in favor of 
conscription, said that the latter’s an- 


swer was the dignified one that noth-! 


ing could be said until peace was 
decided. Continuing, he asked 
whether the Liberals wanted conscrip- 
tion abolished at home before anything 
had been done with the enemy and 
other countries, and, whatever they 
wanted, it seemed to be impossible 
that there should be great armies raised 
in other countries and no army in 
Great Britain. 

“We have got to have an army of 
occupation in Germany until peace is 
decided,”’ he remarked, “and to chal- 
lenge the Prime Minister upon this 
question is cowardly and an un-Eng- 
lish thing.” 

Sir John Simon, at Walthamstow, on 
the other hand, accused the Coalition 
of shuffling over conscription and de- 
clared that he, for his*part, held that 
conscription in Great Britain must go 
mow and forever, whatever other coun- 
tries might do. 

The Labor Party issued yesterday 
a similar declaration from its head- 
quarters. “Labor,” it read, “is against 
all forms of conscription, military and 
industrial, against compulsory military 
training in schools, and against all 
forms of compulsory military service. 
It realizes too well how conscription 
can be used—as it has been used ‘in 
France, South Africa and elsewhere 
to break strikes by the calling of 
strikers to the colors. This danger 
would be just as great if ‘big conscript 
armies’ were abolished, and compul- 
sory service in the reserve maintained. 
That is one of Labor’s chief reasqns 
for determined opposition to con- 
scription in any and every form.” 


Labor Delegates Discussed 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

NOTTINGHAM, England (Friday)— 
At Nottingham yesterday, J. R. Clynes, 
referring to a remark from the chair 
as to his going to the Peace Confer- 
ence, said he had no official informa- 
tion on the matter, and though he 
knew his name had been generally 
mentioned in that connection, he was 
in no way responsible for the news- 
papers’ statements published. He felt 
confident, he added, that Labor would 
be suitably and adequately represented 
at the Peace Conference, and cer- 
tain that there would be the keenest 
disappointment, not merely among the 
working classes, but in the country, 
were that expectation not fully 
realized. 


RESIDENT IS ASSESSED $35 
‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SANTA CRUZ, California—A resi- 
dent of this city, during the recent 
United War Work campaign, was 
notified that he had “been assessed 
$35, being at the rate of $14 per 
quarter section .on your land in 
Utica.” The letter continued: “This 
you will understand is in the United 
War Work campaign. You may make 
your check payable to H. D. Landis, 
treasurer, and mail same to me. Per- 
haps you had ‘better send a draft.” 


MISSION TO GO TO POLAND 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—America and the allied countries 
have agreed to send a special civilian 
mission to Poland to investigate re- 
ports of atrocities. It is announced at 
the State. Department that this step 
has been decided upon at the instiga- 
tion of the French Government and 
has been approved by Polish repre- 
sentatives in the various countries. 
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| LONDON, Engiand 


‘a review of the alternatives before the! Mr. 


| office as a result of rumors that the 
' project was to be abandoned, he took 
occasion to urge the business organ- 


PREMIER ATTACKS 
oe ena ce 


| | trol of railroads be extended five years. 
He said until the extension was made, 
Mr. Lloy d George Say s Bolshe- | a reasonable opportunity could not be 


vist Elements Control Labor | ##orded for a fair test of “the value of 


; . unified railroad operation along with 
Party, Which Incapacitates It coordinated inland waterways opera- 
From “Running State’ 


, tions,” and that in case the railroads 


ss 


a 


out much promise. 


COALITION POLICY 
ON BETTER HOUSING 


Bonar Law Sows Good 
Dwelling Conditions Are Pre- 
ventive of Revolution—Plan to 


Monitor from its European Bureau 
(Friday)—Mr. | 
Lloyd George wound up his election | 
campaign today by addressing a large | 
demonstration in support of the Coali- | 
tion candidates for the four Camber- | 
well divisions, and devoted himself to | 


electorate. He had been told, he said, 
it was rather a slow election, without 
much excitement or patriotism. One 
reason for that was, there was no 


party which could at the present mo- 
ment turn out the government. 
Reviewing the alternatives to it, he 


clared forthwith that he objected to 
the name on the ground that labor 
really means every man and woman 
who by their work, contribute to the 
well-being and prosperity of the coun- 
try, whereas the Labor Party repre- 
sents only a small section of labor. 
To install a party claiming to belong 
to one section of the community as 
the government of the country was a 
pernicious system, for the government 
should represent every class. In 
Russia now, the claim was made that 
the government must be entirely in 
the hands of one class, and the result 
was chaos, anarchy, confusion, with 
the working class as starving and de- 


' 
; 


| 
| 
| 


Prevent Future War Discussed 


took the Labor Party first and de- Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European Bureau 

GLASGOW, Scotland (Friday)— 
Opening his campaign in the Central 
Division of Glasgow yesterday, Mr. 
Bonar Law, referring to the Peace 
Conference, said that what would be 
perhaps more important than the 
terms imposed upon the enemy, would 
be to see that they dealt fairly with 
their allies. With the French they 
had been friendly, with the Americans 
there had been misunderstandings in 


the past, but it would be one of the 
greatest misfortunes that ever hap- 


void of employment. That was a bad | pened in the world if they did not find 


system and the Labor Party itself was ; they could work together with Amer- 
beginning to realize it and to recog-; ica, and he declared that representa- 
nize they could not even run their own | tives of America and of the British 
party without getting help from out-|Empire were bound together to sup- 
side. If, therefore, they could not run | port peace. 

a party on these lines, how could they Continuing, Mr. Bonar Law said, he 
run a state on them? Dealing further! was not afraid of the Bolshevist ele- 
with the Labor Party, the Premier|Ment in Scotland or Glasgow. They 
said there were no more patriotic men; had traditions and history behind 
in the country than many men in it,| them, and the people knew by experi- 
whose acquaintance he was proud to/ence that things which largely bene- 
have made, but these men were not! fited them were not to be got by vio- 
running the Labor Party, which had/}lent revolution. They knew that such 
been run by extreme pacificists, the; revolution as that in Russia was bad 
Bolshevist group. It was these who| for everybody, but worse for the low- 


pulled the Labor Party out of the) est class. The people knew that when- 
government at a moment when labor 


really believed in Bolshevism. 
Had Great Britain listened to the 


Party at the present moment, they 
would now have been slaves ‘and 
bondsmen of Germany. If the Labor 
Party won the election, it was these 


and what has happened in Russia 
would happen in Great Britain. Hence, 
until the electorate found the Labor 
Party was strong enough to overthrow 
the domination of this clique, it would 
not be safe to entrust the government 
of their great empire to their charge. 

Turning next to Mr. Asquith’s fol- 
lowing, the Premier denied their right 
to claim to be the Liberal Party. He 
himself, he said, did not claim to 
represent the whole Liberal Party, 
and neither should they, for at least 
part of the Liberal Party were sup- 
porters of the Coalition. 

Again, there were Liberals in the 
country who supported the Coalition 
and Liberals who opposed it. Why 
should they not admit it? Again, they 
adopted the Coalition program without 
any alteration, and why, then, should 
they object to associate themselves 
with the Coalition and to helping to 
carry it through? 

Supposing Mr. Asquith’s section of 
the Liberal Party secured a majority, 


i 


men who would run their government, | , 
|Germany’s crimes, Germany would be| o¢ the world and lay the foundation 


ever they could justify a claim, they 


help was needed to reconstruct the ‘could get it by ordinary constitutional! 
country, and that, because these men / methods. 


| 


The only danger of any- 
thing approaching revolution in Great 
Britain, was if the conditions of life 


men who were running the Labor | became intolerable, and whatever the 


risk from a financial standpoint, the 
housing problem had to be dealt with. 

Dealing at a later meeting with the 
indemnity question, he said: “If there 
were no money reparation for li 


able, after peace, to start a rivalry 
with the rest of the world on actually 
better terms than the countries which 
had been invaded, because Germany’s 


‘homeland had been untouched. 


That would be wholly unjust, and, 
moreover, they had no right to feel 
certain that, the moment the Germans 
got a chance, they would not again 
use the same means to recover what 
they had lost in the war. That was 
the danger, and one of the real safe- 
guards, was to make sure that by pay- 
ing in money, Germany would not 
have it to spend in piling up arms 
which might again plunge the world 
into war. 

In replying to a question regarding 
the taxation of soldiers’ pensions, Mr. 
Bonar Law foreshadowed his retire- 
ment from the chancellorship. “If,” 
he said, “I am Chancellor when the 
next budget comes round, which I 
shall not be, for I am not able to face 
the double burden, I think it would be 


ali i 


right to consider that question not 
merely from a rational standpoint, but 
from the standpoint of sentiment and 


Mr. Lloyd George asked who. would 
form a government? They had made 
it clear that no Unionist and no Coali- 
tion Liberals would be allowed to 
enter it, and what would be left would 


be a very select group that did not 
exactly inspire confidence. 

The third alternative was the pres- 
ent government, regarding which he 
did not claim that it, or any member 
of it, had won the war. The war was 
won by the gallant fellows who faced 
indescribable perils on land, sea, 
and in the air, and whose heroism 
would strengthen the fiber of the na- 
tion’s character. 

But while governments cannot win 
wars, they can lose wars. A govern- 
ment cannot win a war witbout a 


ment can lose a war despite the brav- 


government which had charge of af- 
fairs during the two most critical 
years of the war, and whose organiza- 
tion was such as to enable the army 


which would claim the country’s con- 
fidence. Hence the Premier appealed 
to the people of all parties to stand 
together and give a mandate to the 
government to work and carry through 


a fit country for the brave 
ad suffered for it. 


old countr 
men who 


RESIGNATION OF HEAD 
OF ROYAL ACADEMY 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its Puropean Bureau 

LONDON, England (Friday)—At a 
recent general assembly of academi- 
cians, it was announced that Sir Ed- 
ward John Poynter had resigned the 
presidentship of the Royal Academy, 
and his resignation had been accepted 
with regret. 


RIVER BARGE PLAN 
TO BE SUPPORTED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—In a telegram to the presidents of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange and 


Chamber of Commerce, William G. 
McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads, 
announced that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration will carry out the Mississippi 
River barge route project. 

Making the announcement in res- 


ponse to protests which reached his | 


and navy to win a victory, was a team | 


the program which would make the | 


FRENCH TROOPS 
OCCUPY MAYENCE 


PARIS, France (Friday)—The offi- 
cial statement issued by the War Office 
tonight relative to the advance of the 
French army of occupation reads: 

“Continuing their march, the troops 
of the tenth army, after having occu- 
pied Kreusnach, passed, on Dec. 9, 
the line of Bretzenheim, Sprendlinger, 
Eichloch, Biebelnheim and Odernheim. 


(On the same day advanced elements 


brave army and navy, but a govern- | 


est army that ever existed, and the. 


; 


| 


| 


entered the city of Mayence.”’ 
COBLENZ, Germany (Friday)—(By 
The Associated Press )—American 
troops began today to move into the 
former German territory indicated for 
occupation. 
The crossing of the river began in 


‘the forenoon, the First, Second and 


i 
| 
! 
| 
; 
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Third divisions going first. They will 
be followed by the Thirty-second and 
the Ninetieth divisions. 


INITIATIVE HALTED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—A move- 
ment to use the initiative and referen- 
dum to repeal the Constitutional 
Amendment ratified by the voters in 


November, and which provides for bi-_ 


ennial state elections, has been halted 
by the refusal of Henry C. Attwill, the 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, to 


certify the initiative petition contem- | 


plating such action, on the grounds 
that the subject may not constitution- 
ally come up for consideration for 
three years. 


SPIES SENT TO SOUTH AMERICA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Following the dismissal of Captains 
Boy-Ed and von Papen, and later the 
derpature of Count von Bernstorff, the 
principal part of the personnel of the 
German spy army in the United States 
maintained by the German embassy, 
were sent to South America to con- 
tinue the work of starting insurrec- 


tions if possible and causing dissen- 


tions. Their departure took place 
about the time the United States en- 
tered the war. 


» 


FRANCE WELCOMES | 


| were turned back, the experiment on|@™Ployment in concerted considera- | 
|the Mississippi River would not hold tion of equitable decisions and in the; 8reSs and the British Labor Party, C. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


i have allowed of the hope that no gov- 


personal respect, but as representa- 
tive of the great people of France, and | 
beg to bring you greetings of another | 
great people, to whom the fortunes of | 
France are of profound and lasting | 
interest.” 


British Labor’s Welcome 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Friday)—In the 
name of the British Trades Union Con- 


PRESIDENT WILSON 
AT ELYSEE BANQUET 


(Continued from page one) | 


this day forward clear and valuable 


|W. Bowerman and Arthur Henderson 

mutual support essential if our rights ‘have sent the following message to 
are to be made to prevail. | President Wilson at the American Em- | 
“Whatever bulwarks we may erect bassy in Paris. 
for the future, it is impossible for any- 
one, alas, to assert that we can forever 
spare mankind the horrors of war. 
Five years ago the progress of knowl- 
edge and the state of civilization might 


5,000,000 workers, desire enthusiasti- | 


of world democracy, 
in France. 

“Your outstanding 
Statesmanship during the 


ernment, however autocratic, .would 
have so acted as to hurl armed nations 
on to Belgium and Serbia. Without 
entertaining the illusion that. posterity 


PRESIDENT’S GREAT 


| Notable Incidents in the National 


Pw signe Trades Union a ‘day afternoon, Dec. 13, the President 
an abor Party, representing nearly | tot 
ve S Y | of the United States landed on French | Breton societies and associations sent 


RECEPTION IN BREST 


Welcome Accorded America’s 
Chief Executive on First 
Reaching French Soil 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


BREST, France (Sunday)—On Fri- 


cally to associate themselves with their , 5°il in circumstances which clothe the! representatives 


ber of French and American officials 
on board. 

Shortly after, the tender, with the 
President and party, left the transport 
for the landing stage, where the guests 
had been preceded by the French 
Cabinet Ministers. After a welcome 
by the Mayor of Brest in the be- 
flagged pavilion, to which the Presi- 
dent replied that he was glad to have 
come to join his counsel to that of 
the French public men in bringing 
about a peace settlement agreeable to 
the ideals of both ‘countries, the pro- 
cession started along the streets and 
was hailed by immense cheers. 

The road winding up the hill. was 
lined with soldiers, sailors and towns- 


| people standing 10 deep. Numbers of 


in native costume, 


It is | which added to the picturesqueness of 


French comrades in extending a warm ' event with unique significance. 
welcome to you, the illustrious leader |-the first time the President of the 


on your arrival | American republic has landed on Eu- 
democratic | TOPean soil in his official capacity, 
stressful | and his coming just as the most mo- 


t 


will be forever freed from such col- 
lective madness, it falls to us to in- 
troduce into the peace we are going 
to build, all the conditions of justice 


'and safeguards for its duratjon that 


can be embodied therein. 

“To such an immense and glorious 
task, M. le Président, you have elected 
to come and apply yourself in concert 
with France. And France, who knows 
the friendship of America, offers her 
thanks. She knows your uprighthtess 
and elevation of spirit. It is in entire 


' 
‘ 


! 


confidence that she is ready to work) 


with you.” 


The President then called for a toast ; the lofty ideals for which the asso- 
in honor of President and Mrs. Wilson, ciated peoples have made such great 


and pledged the prosperity of the 'and unstinted sacrifices.” 


United States, “our great friend of 


yesterday and of other days, of to- | 


morrow and of all time.” 


| 
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di 4 sehen Siggernigsati vt tat 'mentous Peace Conference-the world 
ed admiration and approval of. ; o 
the British labor and trades union | 245 Over Cen Se 
forces. Your conception of a just and: heralds the coming together of the 
enduring peace, including the immedi- Old and new worlds in the great pur- 
ate establishment of a league of free! pose of bringing the great victory of 
nations, drastic reduction of arma-/| the battlefields to a culmination of a 
ments, open diplomacy, and no secret! just peace as the foundation of a new 
treaties, appeals strongly to them as | ora 
being in strict harmony with the deci- All France has felt the significance 
of the arrival, which has transformed 


sions of the inter-allied labor and 

socialist conferences. the histuric old seaport of France into 
We wish to assure you of the! peflagged town and has brought half 

earnest and united support of British ‘the population of Brittany in national 

labor in your coming efforts to recall | costume gathering on the quays and 

along the streets of Brest to welcome 

M. le Président. 

The morning of Friday was gray! 
and overcast, a sea mist hung over the 
harbor, and it seemed as if the great 
naval pageant marking the arrival of 


President Receives Diplomatists 


: : cable to The Christian Science 
In reply to M. Poincaré, President | Monitor from ‘+s European Bureau 


Wilson said: 
dannion see | PARIS, France (Sunday)—President 
sie eet ieguanensegdhnt oi Sim | Wilson held a long conversation with 
ic ‘were Geltehttal to fad myself in | Colonel House on Saturday afternoon, 
France and to feel the quick conteetl race aa ge SS ae beget 
of sympathy and unaffected friendship i. ev ae ae BOCADIY 40F 
between the representatives of the ee en 
United States and the representatives ie ae WR 
of France. You have been very gen-| President Meets M. Clemenceau 
erous in what you were pleased tO | Special cable tg The Christian Science 
say about myself, but I feel that what | Monitor from its European Bureau 
I have said, and what I have tried to| paRIS, France (Sunday)—President 
do, has been said and done only in an| wilson met M. Clemenceau in confer- 
attempt to speak the thought of the| ence at 6 o'clock tonight at the home 
people of the United States truly, and! of prince Murat, where the President 


| Special 


' 
i 
} 
| 


the George Washington, accompanied 
by the American fleet, would take 
place all unbeknown to the watching, 
gazing crowds on land. 
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But shortly before 2 o’clock the 


yards of the harbor, was seen the 
magnificent sight of the advancing 
fleet of dreadnaughts. Making her 
way through a double line of war- 
ships, 
George 
dent standing on deck responding to 
the salutes fired by each ship in turn, 
Slowly steamed ahead until it reached 
the fort of Toulbrouch. Besides the 
dreadnaughts, 


} 
i 


| 


{ 
' 


| 


to carry that thought out in action. 


“From the first, the people of the’ 


United States turned toward some- 


thing more than the mere winning of| church in the Rue de Berry. 
It turned to the establish- | sani 


this war. 


ment of the eternal principles of right , 


and justice. 
to win the war was not enough; that 
it must be won in such a way, 


It resulted that, merely | 


' 


and | 


questions raised by it settled in such) 


a way, as to insure the future peace 


for the freedom and happiness of its 
many peoples and nations. 


“Never before has war: worn so ter- | his arrival. 


rible a visage or exhibited the more 
erossly debasing influence of illicit 
ambitions. I am sure I shall look upon 
the ruin wrought by the armies of the 
Central Empires with the same repul- 


| agreement on war and peace existing 
sion and deep indignation that they | between the workers and President | 
stir in the hearts of men of France and | wilson. 


Belgium, and I appreciate as you do, | 


Sir, the necessity of such action in the 


rorism and spoilation, but makes men 


everywhere aware that they cannot be) 


is residing. 
The President attended morning 


service at the American Protestant 


‘there were numbers of destroyers, | 
whose silhouettes almost merged in 
‘the gray seas, while the black outlines 
|of the gigantic warships loomed on 
'the horizon. Seaplanes and airplanes 
Address to Socialists 'added to the extraordinary effect of 

iia | the whole scene, while the booming of 


Special cable to The Christian z : : 
' 'guns and the shrieking of sirens her- 


* 


' 


| 


| 
| 


' meet the needs of the Allies. 


Monitor from its Furopean Bureau per the P ‘d : posse hs 
PARIS, France (Sunday)—A depu-|#/@e¢ the Presidents arrival to the) 


tation of 25 members of the Socialist | 


Parliamentary group were received by ! tacle, and one which 

President Wilson on the first day of! themselves seemed to conspire to en- | 
M. Rensudel read an/| bance, for the winter sun, having con- | 
address from the Confédeération Gén- | onthe eine ster spe ranted 
érale du Travail, and the Unified the whole scene with a joyous splendor 
Socialist Party declaring the deep! which was totally in harmony with the 
| happy occasion. It was also particu- 
| larly gratifying, at the close of long 
months of arduous work on the part of 
the American Navy in cooperation with 
the British Grand Fleet, that this 


It was certainly a magnificent spec- 


“All peoples are awaiting,” said the | 


final settlement of the issues of war as ‘declaration, “the establishment of an} naval pageant, in which some of the 
will not only rebuke such acts of ter- ‘early peace on the basis of the 14 | most magnificent American units took 


‘points, so that the reconstruction of | 


‘part, should give the opportunity for 
: ng? a stately display which was a credit to 
the world may effectively begin. all those participating in it. 


flag 


entire countryside. | 


the. scene. It was evident that the 


| President appreciated and enjoyed the 
| welcome, 
‘have been surpassed in the warmth of 


which certainly could not 


its cordiality. 


MORE GENERAL USE 
OF WHEAT ADVISED 


Availability of World Stocks of 
Breadstuffs Makes Now Con- 
servation of Fodder -Grains 
the Necessity in United States 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Many persons have not been able to 


understand why, after they have 
adapted themselves to a food régime 
in which wheat flour was reduced to 
the minimum, and corn used freely in 
its stead, the regulations should be 


mist lifted, and within a few hundred | SUddenly reversed and the eating of 


wheat in preference to corn recom- 
mended. The Food Administration, in 
reply to many inquiries, has issued a 


the immense transport, the| Statement explaining that this, along 
“ushington, with the Presi-;| With many other changes and new 


adaptations, is due to the situation 
brought about by the armistice. 
Last spring, the Food Administra- 


tion, being anxious about the wheat 


French and American, | shortage, asked the public to restrict 


its consumption of wheat Tn order to 
With a 
surplus of only 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, the people of the United States, 
through conservation, enabled the 
Food Administration to ship 141,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. In spite of this 
conservation, when the 1918 harvest 
was reached there was less than a 
10-day supply in America. 

When the new crop came in it proved 


the elements | large, but not too large to take care of 


the needs at that time. The Food Ad- 
ministration did not want to be caught 
another season with a shortage of this 
most valuable foodstuff, and with the 
belief that it was necessary not only 
to continue shipments of wheat to 
Europe, but to build up a big reserve 
for the 1919 spring offensive, the Food 
Administration continued to ask the 
people to use wheat sparingly. 

The signing of the armistice changed 
the situation as to wheat immediately, 
as it did with all measures taken with 
the needs of a continuing war in view. 
Wheat supplies in distant countries 
were made available by the ending of 
the submarine menace, and the assur- 


ventured upon without the certainty | 


, +3 y S Hy : 
of just punishment. In reply, President Wilson said 


“I know with what ardor and en-| “The war which we have experi- 
thusiasm the soldiers and sailors of | enced has displayed the wrongs which 
the United ae a a ‘might be perpetuated by arbitrary and 

ras j r re- |. ; . 
snc ra “hay Sache ciesanaal the | irresponsible power. It is not possible 
true spirit of America.: They believe | to assure the welfare and prosperity 
their ideals to be acceptable to free | of peoples or establish a durable peace 
peoples everywhere, and are rejoiced 'if the renewal of such wrongs is not 
to have played the part they have/| rendered impossible. The war was 
played in giving reality to those ideals | conducted by the nations against mili- 
in cooperation with the armies of the | tarism, and the enemies of liberty 
Allies. We are proud of the part they | must be deprived of the possibility of 
have played and we are happy that ; henceforth imposing their cruel will 


The Pennsylvania, flying the 
of Vice-Admiral Mayo, led the way for 
| the George Washington, while on the 
| starboard side, followed the Wyoming, 
flying Vice-Admiral Sim’s flag, the 
Utah, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Arizona, 
and on the port side, the New York, 
Texas, Arkansas and Florida. 

The American battleships had 


ance of a good crop in 1919, undis- 
turbed by war, relieved the necessity 
of building up as large a reserve as 
was anticipated. It is probable that 
the normal actual consumption of 
wheat in the United States, implying 
elimination of waste, a matter in 
which Americans now have been thor- 


shortly before noon been joined by the 
French men-of-war, Admiral Aube and 
Montcalm, and some torpedo boat de- 
stro¥ers. 

As the George Washington anchored 
to the playing of the American and 


they should have been associated with 
such comrades in the common cause. 

“It is with peculiar feelings, Mr. 
President, that I find myself in France, 
joining with you in rejoicing over the 
victory that has been won. The ties 
that bind France and the United States 
are proudly close. I do not know in 
what other comradeship we could have 
fought with more zest or enthusiasm. 
It will daily be a matter of pleasure 
with me to be brought into consulta- 
tion with the statesmen of France and 
her allies in concerting measures by 
which we may secure permanence for 
these happy relations of friendship 
and cooperation, and secure for the 
world at large such safety and free- 
dom in its life as can be secured only 
by the constant association and co- 
operation of friends. 


“T greet you, Sir, not only with deep | their emancipation.” 


on humanity. 

“In my judgment, it is not sufficient 
to establish this principle. It is neces- 
sary that it should be supported by a 
cooperation of the nations which shal] 
be based upon fixed and definite cove- 


French national anthems, the tender 
approached with M. Pichon, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, M. André Tardieu, General 
Pershing, Colonel House and a num- 


oughly schooled, will be permissible 
and still allow people to keep the 
Food Administration’s pledge in the 
shipping of great quantities of bread- 
stuffs to hungry Europe. 

Last year’s situation, with fodder 
grains plentiful and wheat scarce, has 
been entirely reversed and the neces- 
sity now points to a more careful 
use of the grains needed for animal 


feed and a freer use of wheat. 


nants, and which shall be made cer- 
tain of effective action through the in- 
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strumentality of a League of Nations. 
I believe this to be the conviction of 
all thoughtful and liberal men. 

“T am confident that this is the 
thought of those who lead your own 


There are Two Kinds of 


te ie 


TECO 


great nation, and I am looking for-' 
ward with peculiar pleasure to coop-| 
erating with them in securing guaran- | 
tees of a lasting peace of justice and | 
right dealing which shall justify the | 
sacrifices of this war and cause reap 


to look back upon those ‘sacrifices as 
the dramatic and final processes of | 


is noted for its wearing qualities. 


slim skirt. 


as sketch shows. 
34 to 44, $10. 


$14 and less. 


Women's dresses of 
excellent wearing 
wool crepe, $10 


Wool crepe has a firm, rather hard finish and 


These that have just come to the shop of 
women’s lower priced dresses have the becom- 
ing and popular Mandarin blouse and long 
Two widths of flat silk braid and 
hard mannish buttons are used to good effect, 
Navy blue or black, sizes 


This shop, by the way, specializes on dresses at 
Here you will find very remark- 
able frocks in serge, velveteen or silk at any 
time and not one costing more than $14. 
Filene’s—mail orders filled—sixth floor 


WASHINGTON STREET AT SUMMBR, BOSTON, MASS. 


Teco Buckwheat Flour—con- 
taining absolutely no wheat. 
Specially prepared for people 
who are fond of the good old- 
fashioned Buckwheat flavor. 
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Here's Teco Pancake Flour — contains just 
enough wheat to make Teco pancakes light 
and fluffy. 
is most necessary, the Food Administration 
permits the purchase 


Even when wheat-conservation 


of Teco without sub- 


Send for Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen's Recipe 
Book—40 appetizing, 
dishes made with the help of Teco—FREE. 


THE EKENBERG CO., Cortland, N. Y. 


nourishing, conservation 


406 Barr Avenue 
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DANISH LECTURER 
ONHANS ANDERSEN 


Dr. Helweg Says Aim of His 
Autobiography Was to Leave 
the Impression That Life to 
Him Had Been a Fairy Tale 


I 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—In the new de- 
partment of Scandinavian studies at 
University College, University of Lon- 
don, the Danish lecturer (Dr. Jakob H. 
Helweg) chose as the subject of his 
introductory address the life and work 
of Hans Christian Andersen. So re- 
markable was the picture he drew of 
the great Danish writer and his sur- 
roundings that it is proposed to give 
an unusually full report of this par- 
ticular lecture. 

It is with full deliberation, said Dr. 
Helweg, that for the first public lec- 
ture which I shal] have the honor to 
. deliver here at University College, I 
have chosen as my subject the life and 
work of Hans Christian Andersen. 


Nowhere, except perhaps in Sweden’ 


and Germany, was he recognized as 
the great poet we now all know him 
to be, so early as in England. While 
he was still “the driven animal in 
Danish literature,” as Georg Brandes 
once called him, his works were trans- 
lated, read and admired in the British 
Isles. Recognition, so slow to be 
shown to a prophet in his own coun- 
try, Was abundantly bestowed on him 
by Englishmen, and did much to en- 
courage this over-sensitive poet, to 
whom every criticism was like a gnaw- 
ing wound and every acknowledgment 
like a sunbeam. We Danes can never 
tbe thankful enough to our neighboring 
countries for their appreciation of 
our great author. 

The student of Shakespeare’s life 
finds his difficulty in the scarcity of 
biographical facts lef. to posterity. 
Not much more than a dozen authen- 
ticated dates exist. “The rest is 
silence” 
have to be weighed and sifted. Just 
the contrary is the case with the life 
of Hans Christian Andersen. There 
we find an “embarras de richesses” of 
biographical facts. The student is al- 
most overwhelmed by them; in this 
case also he has to sift and weigh, 
but his work is more like that of 
the portrait painter who has to do 
away with the many disturbing details 
in order to hit off the likeness in a 
few touches. 

For more than fifty years Andersen 
kept a diary, nearly all of which exists, 
and in which is reported everything 
regarding his health, his conversa- 
tions, his works, his joy and grief, 
etc. Besides, he wrote a number of 
letters to his friends in Copenhagen 
when traveling and to his friends 
abroad when staying at home. The 
collection of letters amounts to two 
bulky volumes. His book of travels 
contains valuable bidgraphical mate- 
rial. Most of his novels and many of 
his fairy tales are disguised auto- 
biography. And finally there are his 
own recollections which he was most 
anxious to convey to the reading pub- 
lic. 


adventures of his life. 
1819, for instance, when he was only 
14 years of age, he watched from the 
gallery of the Royal Theater in 
Copenhagen the performance of “Paul 
et Virginie.” Moved to tears by the 
fate of these two children, and com- 
paring it to his own boyhood, he was 
encouraged by a good-natured woman 
who sat next to him to tell the whole 
story of his life. At another time he 
gave a brief summary of it to a serv- 
ant maid of a house where he wanted 
to be introduced, and with the wished- 
for result. In 1837 he left to the 
French author, Marmier, materials for 
a biography published in French in 
the Revue au XIX Siécle as “Vie 
d’un Poéte.” In Germany ‘his life 
was published under the title of ‘‘Das 
Marchen Meines Lebens,” translated 
into English by Mary Howitt as “The 
True Story of My Life.” Finally in 
1855 there came out in Danish his 
most important autobiography, “The 
Fairy Tale of My Life,” later on con- 
tinued partly by himself, partly by his 
friend, Edward Collin. 

“Mit Livs Eventyr” (The Fairy Tale 
of My Life)—which, by the way, has 
never yet been translated into English 
—is a book which must be handled 
with the greatest caution as an his- 
torical document. But psychologically 
it is of immense importance as giving 
a vivid picture of Andersen’s pecul- 
iarity of mind. As the candor and 
frankness in laying bare the author’s 
innermost thoughts, it can only be 
compared to Rousseau’s “Confessions” 
and Benvenuto Cellini’s Life. At the 
time when the book appeared, Ander- 
sen was 50 years of age and had 
gained universal recognition in the 
greater part of the civilized world; 
least of course in Denmark. It is 
when’ looking back at the past 50 vears 
of his life that he calls his book “The 
Fairy Tale of My Life” not “The Story 
of My Life” still less “The True Story 
of My Life.” For it was just as a fairy 
‘tale he wanted to leave it to posterity. 
Not that he wished people to think this 
autobiography mere fiction, but one 
essential point he was determined to 
make clear: namely that when looking 
back at his past life, he could not but 
feel that what had happened to him 
was a fairy tale more wonderful than 
any he ever wrote himself. 

“The Fairy Tale of My Life” is 
mainly responsible for the so-called 
“Ugly Duckling theory” of Andersen’s 
Life, for that widely received but per- 
fectly gratuitous idea of him as the 
constantly misunderstood and merci- 
lessly persecuted victim of captious 
and malicious critics. As a matter of 
fact. whenever his critics are con- 
cerned, it is impossible for Andersen 
to be, I will not say, fair and just, but 
even reasonable and coherent. But 
Andersen himself. looked upon the 
“Usly Duckling” as a condensed de- 
scription of his life, and felt that now 


, 


or mere indications which | 


At different stages of his career | 
he felt a need for recapitulating the | 
As early as; 


in 1855 the poultry-yard and the hut 
with the cat and the her were things 
of the past, and he himself a full- 
fledged swan, associating with the 
other lordly birds, for “it matters 
nothing if one is born in a duckyard, 
if one has only lain in a swan’s egg.” 
The conclusion of “The Fairy Tale of 
My Life” is so characteristic of Ander- 
sen that I shall quote it here: 

“In our progress toward God, all the 
bitter and painful evaporates, the beau- 
tiful remains; it comes to our view 
like the rainbow against the dark 
cloud. May people judge me mildly 
as my heart judges them; so I. trust 
they will. The confession of a life has 
to all good and noble people a power 
of the sacredness of the confessional. 
In full confidence I lay my life bare. 
As frankly and confidently as if I were 
sitting among friends, I have here told 
the Fairy Tale of my Life.” 

“Between the Baltic and the North 
Sea there lies an old Swan’s nest. It 
is called Denmark. There swans are 
born and have been born, that shall 
never die.” So Hans Andersen de- 
scribes his own country in one of his 
fairy-tales. In the midst of this old 
swan’s nest, in the most idyllic and 
fertile part of-the land, the island of 
Fyn, he was born himself. His birth- 
place was Odense, the capital of the 
island, at that time a small town of 
about 7000 inhabitants. I quote his 
own words: “In the year 1805 there 
lived here in a poor little room a young 
married pair, very faithfully attached 
to one another. The man was a shoe- 
maker, scarcely two-and-twenty years 
of age, a gifted man with a truly 
poetic temperament. His wife was a 
few years older, knowing nothing of 
the world or of life, but with a heart 
full of love.” 

The picture of his mother herein 
given is almost entirely due to his 
imagination and caused by his filial 
piety. The little we actually know 
about her was not very much to -her 
credit. Andersen, as a good son, not 
more than hinted—and that only to 
his most intimate friends—at the mis- 
eries of her later life. She may have 
had “a heart full of love,” as he says, 
but she was nevertheless rather care- 
less of her boy in his infancy and 
when he had gone out in the world she 
was never ashamed to ask him to send 
her money, even at a time when he did 
not earn his own living, but lived on 
the charity of others. When her son 
had left her, she was quite demoral- 
ized by misery and intemperance and 
had for some time to wash bottles for 
an apothecary until her son got her 
into a private almshouse. No, his 
mother was the dark spot in his life 
and in later days when he had reached 
fame and honor, he always feared that 
she or her natural daughter would 
disgrace him in some way or other. 
With this background in mind we can 
only admire the more the love of her 
which he showed in “She was Good 
for Nothing” and “The Story of a 
Mother.”’ 

The father he describes as gifted: 
probably he was. At any rate he did 
not enjoy the pleasures of the mean 
surroundings in which he lived and 
seldom associated with those of his 
own class. The books he read showed 
a taste for reading not common in 
an ordinary cobbler. He was full of 
erratic ambitions and always unsatis- 
fied with his conditions of life. From 
him, Andersen no doubt inherited his 
taste for reading and the pleasure 
in traveling. Andersen describes 
himself as a spoiled child. His father 
let him have his own way and em- 
ployed his hours of leisure in making 
toys and pictures for the boy or in 
reading aloud to him from Lafontaine, 
Holberg or “The Arabian Nights.” On 
Sundays he took him to the woods out- 
side Odense and, while Hans Christian 
stringed strawberries and made gar- 
lands, his father would sit buried in 
thought, hardly uttering a word for 
hours. In 1812 he left his wife and 
child and enlisted as a soldier in a 
Danish regiment which was to join 
Napoleon’s army in North Germany. 
While Andersen in his fairy-tales 
erected a beautiful monument in honor 
of his mother, hardly any trace is here 
to be found of his gifted father. 


MAINE INTERESTED 
IN EDUCATIONAL BILL 


Special tv The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine—Maine Educa- 
tional circles are much interested in 
the Smith Bill now before Congress 
which provides for federal assistance 
to education. 

The bill, carrying $100,000,000, aims 
to remove illiteracy, Americanize 


aliens, equalize opportunities between 
city and rural districts, promote phys- 
ical education and to make more effi- 
cient school teachers. 

Maine has nearly 10,000 illiterates. 
The portion of the federal funds de- 
signed to help solve this problem 
would be nearly $40,000; and Maines 
must duplicate the appropriation in 
order to get the federal aid. It is 
figured that with this money evary 
illiterate in Maine could be taught to 
read and write within 10 years. 

Under the same conditions, Maine 
would be entitled to $61,000 for Ameri- 
canization work, $560,000 for equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities, 
$161,000 for physical education and 
$167,000 for preparation of teachers, 
a total of $989,000. 


JAM ORDER IN BRITAIN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—The Food Con- 
troller has issued an order under 
which, for the purpose of controlling 
the allocation and distribution of jam, 
he may require all stocks of jam in 
the hands of manufacturers to be held 
at his disposal. The Food Controller 
will, under the order, fix the quan- 
tity of jam which may be retained by 
the manufacturer for the purpose of 
supplying his wholesale and retail 
trade, and the maximum quantity 
which may be acquired by any person 
in any period. Manufacturers of jam 
will be required to Keep accurate rec- 
ords and to furnish such particulars 
as may be demanded, of their stocks, 
output and sales of jam. The order 
does not apply to Ireland. 


“IT’S HUMORING AS 
DOES IT” 


Spécially for The Christian Science Monitor 


As a hobby house-hunting is not 
usually considered to be-an altogether 
exhilarating occupation; so when it 
happened four times in six months, 
owing to military reasons, the man 
and his wife engaged in this pastime 
sighed deeply, though they said noth- 
ing. 

However, there are always compen- 
sations, and this particular one ap- 
peared at the station controlling a 
decidedly antique vehicle; that again 
was a blessing in itself, for the day 
was hot, and the aforesaid equipage, 
decrepit though it was, opened to the 
winds of heaven. 

“To the house-agent,” directed the, 
as yet unconscious, possessor of the 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


House-Hunting With Bill 


compensation; so to the house-agent 
they -went; and on with him to the 
usual number of houses: 

“Not letting this summer after all,” 
or “We let last month, so sorry we 
forgot to let you know.” We felt 
sorry, too, after many miles had been 
covered in vain. 

Hereupon the agent suddenly re- 
membered a pressing engagement; 
and thus it came about that, observ- 
ing our forlorn appearance, our friend, 
doubtless the arbiter of many desti- 
nies in the past, intervened, and the 
tuture immediately assumed more nor- 
mal proportions. 


Up till then we had been too en-| 


grossed in our own affairs to realize 


that this was no ordinary mortal we. 


had engaged so heedlessly; but now 
we directed our whole attention to- 
ward him; he was almost patriarchal 
in aspect, with a long flowing beard 
and piercing eye. People had hailed 
him from afar joyously; in fact, twice 
we had been stopped, quite unceremo- 
niously, while regrets had been show- 
ered that Bill had not been seen for 
some time. It was evident that Bill 
was not only a character in that sea- 
side town, but a much loved one. All 
seemed to have some pleasant badi- 
nage to exchange with him; nor was it 
all one-sided, for Bill had a ready wit 
and the gift of swift repartee. 

Now. however, it was our turn; it 
seemed that he also was interested in 
the army. Indeed, he had four sons 
“out there’; for which reason he re- 
garded all officers with fatherly solici- 
tude—might not his sons come some- 
time under their command? 


“It does seem a pity you should 
have to go back without a house,” he 
said cogitatingly. “You know these 
house-agents mean very well, but 
there—it’s humoring folk that does it, 
that’s what I always says.” Where- 
upon, after a moment’s thought, he 
drove us up to a most desirable house 
and began “humoring”! 

The owners, it appeared, had let 
their house once some long time ago, 
but had no intention of doing so at 
present. 

“Yes,” said Bill, “but didn’t you or- 
der me and my cab for the station next 
week, and to fetch you in a month’s 
time when you come back? Why! it’s 
just the very thing, for all parties; 
and if it’s a holiday you’re wanting, 
isn’t it much better to have your house 
taken care of for you in the mean- 
time? Come, now, you know I wouldn’t 
bring you anyone I didn’t like the look 
of and didn’t feel I could specially 
recommend.” 

The bewildered occupants were 
given a quarter of an hour in which 
to think it over; when, thanks to Bill, 
the transaction was brought to a 
happy conclusion, equally satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. He it was 
who arranged a fair rent and made 
everything fit to suit everybody. 

As we parted at the station, feeling 
that any words were quite inadequate 
to express our gratitude and admira- 
tion, Bill merely remarked: “Weil, 
well! it is just a little thinking to 
fit things in for every one that does 
it; to find out where what’s good for 
one will be good for some one else, 
and add the two together. Just like 
’rithmetic, you know, /or puzzles, that’s 
what I calls ‘humoring’!” 


AMERICAN WRITER 
ON BRITAIN’S PART 


Special to. The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England — Mr. James M. 
Beck, the American writer, was -«re- 
cently entertained to a luncheon by 
the executive committee of the British 
Pilgrims, in the American Officers 
Club, Mayfair. Sir Harry Brittain, K. 
B. E., presided, and among those pres- 
ent were Sir Edward Carson, Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen and Mr. Robert 
Skinner, American Consul-General. 

Mr. Beck, who paid a remarkable 
tribute to Great Britain and France, 
said he would like to tell something of 
what America was doing in the war, 
but he would not do so, because every 
true American, when he began to feel 
legitimate gratification over 


membered what Great Britain and 
France had done and suffered and was 
silent about his own country. Amer- 
ica’s effort, he said, was a lesser and a 


‘ | 


_the basic ideals of civilization.” 


i 
; 
| 


' 
i 


| American unity was on a surer foun- 


| 
i 
' 
} 


countries were not in entire sym- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|A. Watt, 


.yet no instructions have been received 


what ° 
America had done 4nd tried to do, re- 


livery in good condition to any point in America. 


later achievement beside the greatest 
achievement in history. There had 
come to America, he said, a great 
humility of spirit. They thought, not 
of themselves, but of all that Great 
Britain and France had done in bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day. : 

Mr. Beck then recalled the three, 
different stages of the world drama 
that he had seen. He saw the curtain 
rise in France and Britain in the sum- 
mer of 1914. He saw the middle act 
in 1916, before the defalcation of Rus- 
sia, when an early victory for the 
Allies was expected. Now he was in 
Great Britain again at the falling of, 
the curtain. He remembered the he-| 
roic courage of France in the first | 
days of August, 1914. He was im-| 
pressed by the impassive stoicism of 
the British character. | 

Continuing, Mr. Beck said: “This is; 
a supreme moment in British history. | 
You have crushed under your heel a! 
tremendously powerful antagonist. 
You have saved your Empire and 
added undying prestige to your record. ; 
But I have yet to hear an expression | 
of exultation, or mierely vindictive | 
hatred, or anything of that surface en- 
thusiasm that exults in victory such | 
as the Germans would display if they | 
were in your-shoes today and you in| 
theirs. It is amazing to a stranger. | 
Two days ugo in New York, at a given 


} 


CALIFORNIA PRISON 


LABOR ACT RESULTS 


Operation of Law Passed Three 
Years Ago Is Said to Be Prov 
ing Successful Both From Eco- 
nomic and Humanitarian View 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 


SACRAMENTO, California — The 
Convict Labor Law of California is 
said to be proving successful both 
from an economic and a humanitar- 
ian standpoint, and in the construc- 
tion of California’s splendid: system 
of highways this form of labor has'§ 
proven a very important factor, par- 
ticularly since the United States en- 
tered the war. 

Austin B. Fletcher, 


engineer, informed a representative of | 
The Christian Science Monitor that} 
since the entrance of the United | 


Stafes into the war, work on the | 


state highway | 


hour, every church bell rang and ‘tate’s mode] highway system in North- | 


every whistle was blown. Yet you, | 
who have gone through the darkest | 
hours your Empire has ever known,. 
have come out of the depths sowing 
not a single sign of boastfulness or 
undue self-glorification. England was 
nobly great in the hour of blackest 
disaster. She is supremely great in 
the hour of victory. ~~ 

“So long as there is a branch of the 
English-speaking race in the world,” 
Mr. Beck procceded, “those who are 
not of your political sovereignty will 
never forget the infinite sacrifice of 
these islands that you, made to save 
The 
cause of Anglo-Saxon unity, Mr. Beck 
said, had passed through perils in the 
past. Today the cause of Anglo- 


dation than ever before. There was 
one very remote, but possible, peril 
still. It would be infinitely deplorable 
if at the Peace Conference the two 


pathy. Personally, he had no doubt 
that they would be. 


GOVERNMENT OPTION 
ON TASMANIAN IRON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian Bureau 


HOBART, Tas.— Great importance 
is attached to the securing by the 
Commonwealth Government of an 
option over the iron ore deposits at 
the Blythe River, Tasmania. Mr. W. 
Acting Prime Minister, in 
making the announcement said the 
action of the government was the 
result of a desire to retain some hold 
over the future iron manufacturing 
industries within the Commonwealth. 

If the Commonwealth Government 
had given the desired tariff assist- 
ance, the iron industry, it is believed, 
would have been established in Tas- 
mania many years ago, as a companrhy 
with a capital of £1,500,000 was pre- 
pared to undertake the work. The 
surface deposit of the ore over which 
the Commonwealth Government has 
secured an option is established at 
from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons. This 
particular deposit has been reported 
upon favorably by experts at various 
times. 

A former government geologist re- 
corded his opinion, based on analyses, 
that the ore was one of the finest 
and purest in the world, ranking 
with the famous Spanish, Algerian, 
and Cuban ores. The Tasmanian ore 
is classed as non-phosphatic, which 
means that it can be treated by the 
economic Bessemer acid process. To 
give a fair comparison of the qualities 
of iron ores, the following examples 
were stated by an expert:—English 
ores, 43 to 48 per cent iron, phosphat- 
ic; Elba (best in Europe), 55 to 58, 
non-phosphatic; Lithgow, New South 
Wales, 48, phosphatic; Tasmania, 68, 
non-phosphatic. 

Itis believed that the Commonwealth 
Government will erect large works in 
Tasmania and, in consequence of the 
cheap power available from the State 
Hydro-Electric Department, will in- 
stall electric furnaces for the treat- 
ment of the ore. Millions of tons of 
limestone are near at hand for flux, 
and the mine is only about eight or ten 
miles from a deep-water port. 


SHELL MAKING CONTINUES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘ from its Canadian Bureau 


EDMONTON, Alberta — Unless in- 
structions to the contrary are received 
from Washington, the manufacture 
in Edmonton and Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, of munitions for the 
United States Government, will 
continue until the contracts are 
filled. Capt. C. A. Kanter, who is 
in charge for the United States au- 
thorities of the shell contracts placed 
in the Canadian West, states that as 


that would in any way interrupt the 
Western shel] making. He says that 
the contracts in the West have been 
taken up most satisfactorily, and all 
the plants are in ‘good shape to do 
their share of the work. The only 
difference the armistice has made so 
far is that overtime and Sunday work 
will be discontinued. : 
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Arizona Desert 


Arizona’s Most Unique Product 


We pack crystallized cactus candy in pretty 
boxes beautifully embossed with a desert scene, 
each piece in crimp paper. Sizes, $1.00, $2.00, 
$3.00. $4.00, .00. 

Also packed in silk lined workbaskets and 
leather boxes, 00 to $10.00. 


We prepay postage and guarantee safe de- 


|system, whereas with the labor se- | 


39 Cactus Way and Washington Street 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA; 


ern California would have ceased but | 
for the prison labor employed on the | 
various laterals, or branches, of the | 
cured from the state penitentiaries | 
at Folsom and San Quentin many 
important avenues of commerce have}! 
been constructed and opened to both | 
pleasure and freight traffic in here-' 
tofore isolated and comparatively in- 
accessible communities of Northern 
California. 

In discussing the substance of the | 
reports from his various’ division | 
engineers, covering the period of about | 
three years, the length of time for) 
which the Convict Labor Law has. 
been in effect, the State Highway En- 
gineer made the statement that he, 
was well pleased with the accomplish- | 


! 


ments even from a strict economic, 
viewpoint. The moral effect upon the 
men is also observed and appreciated | 
by the Highway Commission. The, 
prison inmate accomplishes’ three-| 
fourths the work done by a “free” 
or hired laborer. The difference in 
the work accomplished is due to cer- | 
tain prison restrictions and regula-' 
tions and to the fact that many of the 
men assigned to the .work require 
weeks in which to become accustomed 
to, and to familiarize themselves with, 
the work. The inmates of the prisons. 
come from every walk of life; bankers, 
lawyers, salesmen, clerks, teachers, 
doctors, printers, laborers and the 
like. The difference in actual accom- 
plishment, however, is more than off- | 
set by the difference in cost of con-. 
vict and “free” labor, and by the de- 
pendability of the former as com-| 
pared with the doubtful quality of the | 
itinerant ‘‘free’’ or hired labor. | 

Under the California Convict Labor | 
Law, which so far has only been ap- | 
plied to road building, the prison | 


inmate receives no pay for his services, | 
but for each day served on the road | 
(and he is given full credit for Sun-, 
days and holidays while assigned to 
the road work) the term of his sen- | 
tence is reduced one-half day. While, 
they are employed on the roads, how- | 
ever, the Highway Commission must | 
feed, clothe and care forthe men. The} 
cost of feeding, clothing and caring 
for the men, including the guards’ sal- | 
aries and the expense of recapturing 
one who occasionally escapes, is ap- 
proximately $1.50 a day, while “free” 
or hired labor for the same work and 
in equal numbers costs approximately 
$3.75 a day. 

From a humanitarian viewpoint the | 
prisoners from both Folsom and San 
Quentin prisons are materially bene- 
fited by the Convict Labor Law. Not 
only do those men actually working | 
on the roads show in their general | 
conduct and in their personal habits | 
and practices that they do appreciate | 
the opportunity thus provided them to! 
prove their fitness to again take their | 
place in society, but the promise of the | 
opportunity to work on the roads, thus | 
reducing their period of servitude, | 
enhancing their chances for earlier | 
parole and enjoying a limited free- | 
dom, inspires the men still confined! 
within the prison walls to such a de-| 
gree that even within three years the} 
morale of the men in both prisons has | 
been quite perceptibly raised. 

The fact that prison’ riots, attempts | 
to escape and assaults upon the, 
guards by prisoners has been reduced | 
to a minimum since this law went | 
into effect is excellent evidence of 
the salutary effects of the law’s op- 
eration. Whereas many of the men 
were formerly unruly and even 


GET IT NOW! 


And practice economy in 


Cooking. It deliciously 
flavors left-overs; makes 


second cuts equal to 


‘settled mountain regions from 15 to 


men show a greater determination 


|are to remain 
‘on the part of the French Government | 


' This action will affect the trade con-,: 


'Laurier, then Prime Minister of Can- 


'of Finance at the time, and the Hon. 


‘either country to any other foreign 


'preducts of France or Canada as the 
‘case 


‘for its colonies and the Canadian pref- 


vicious, the hope of “making the road 
gang,” reducing their term of servi- 
tude and the promise of an earlier 
parole as an additional reward for 
their conscientious service on the 
road gang, inspires the prisoners to 
respect the rules of the institution, 
properly perform the duties assigned 
to them and otherwise prove them- 
selves deserving of the privileges ex- 
tended them through the Convict 
Labor Law. 

While the present law is considered 
by prison officials and others as still | 
in an experimental stage, and some} 
changes may be made in its opera- 
tion, it is generally conceded to be 
a success from an economic view- 
point and to have contributed largely 
to the solution of the prison problem 
in California in raising the morale of 
the prisoners snd in a measure bet- 
ter preparing the men to again take 
their proper place in society. 

It is a very significant fact that in 
the honor camps, where no armed 
guards are employed, although some 
of these camps are in the sparsely 
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Uses for Lignite Coal 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

A recent edition of The Christian 
Science Monitor contained an edito- 
rial on Canadian lignite coal and its 
prospective use, which was very in- 
teresting, but this contained one 
statement which is directly contrary 
_to the actual facts, and I felt that you 
| would wish to have your attention 
called to it. 

Both the Northwestern lignites and 
those of the Canadian provinces, with 
the possible exception of an extremely 
small percentage, are suited for house- 
hold purposes exactly as taken from 
the mines, and not only that, they 
are excellent fuel for power purposes 
as well. 

Any statement to the contrary can 
be traced to a systematic propaganda 
| prompted principally by the big coal 
‘interests of the East and mid-West of 
the United States, unwittingly abetted 
| by college professors who are long on 
laboratory tests and short on any 
practical application of the theoretical 


100 miles away from the prisons, the 


and desire to conscientiously perform 
the work expected of them than is 
shown in the guarded camps. Moreover, 
the time lost in following the often 
unreasonably rigid discipline of the 
guards assigned to these guarded 
camps (very few of the guards thus 
assigned show any particular quali- 
fications for such duties) makes the | knowledge they possess. 
cost of production much greater) It is quite true that lignites will 
than in the honor camps. ‘not stand indefinite storage, but from 
wan /Many mines the coal can be placed 
in a cellar in the late fall and, with 
proper care, be in excellent condition 
| to fire until spring. It is better, how- 
/ever, to purchase a few tons at a 
|time, as needed, rather than to under- 
take to carry too large a stock on 
hand. Even the very slack, or screen- 
ings, taken out before the lump lig- 


nounced her trade treaties with Can- | Dite is marketed, makes a most excel- 
lent fuel for the generation of elec- 


ada, but the preferential tariff rates | ~~’ 
'tric power. 


in force subject to, If : ; 
three months’ notice. To this decision|..*£ 2 Practical process of briquet- 
ting is worked out by which the vola- 


the Dominion Government has agreed. | les of lignite, which are very rich 

in valuable by-products, can be util- 
| ized and the residue, which is practi- 
cally pure carbon excepting for the 
ash, briquetted, it will be a great 
help to the lignite industry, because 
laboratory-made briquettes, when pre- 
pared in that form, will store and 
stand up indefinitely. 

This briquetting would permit of 
all-year-round mining, while, as it now 
is, except for power purposes, and a 
very limited domestic use during hot 
weather for cooking, summer mining 
amounts to practically nothing. 

For general fall and winter use for 
heating purposes, lignite should easily 
provide all the excellent fuel neces- 
sary in our Northwestern States and 
in all those parts of Canada where it 
can be mined. It can be used suc- 
cessfully, as mined, in any kind of 
e Cr . ‘furnace, hot-water heating or steam 

from its Canadian Bureau 'plant, and for cooking, and in any 

OTTAWA, Ontario— At a recent'kind of coal heating stove excepting 
meeting of the reconstruction and/the “self feeder” type, which is espe- 
development committee of the Cabinet, | Cially constructed for small sizes of 
De: &: B Macellens chateeenk of the anthracite coal. As préviously stated, 


Council for Scientific and Industrial|#2Y 4ssertions to the contrary are 
Research, introduced a scheme for aj®Ponsored by the big fuel interests 
laboratory for Ottawa to be built at piety not want to see lignite pop- 
a cost of $500,000. The functions of hese : 
the laboratory will be similar to those Seer cassia sai yeep ar 
performed by the bureau of standards Mee , - 0, . 


at Washington and the Mellon Insti- si ‘7. 
tute at Pittsburgh. It will be fitted ( : . 
with the very latest scientific equip- : a 

ment for the investigation of Canadian | CaS : 
raw material, industrial processes and | [arom & 

so forth. The laboratory will be of 
great service to the various trade 
guilds which are being promoted by 
the research council, and which will 
be free to carry on experimental work 
in industry, without charge. The mat- 
ter will eventually be submitted for 
the consideration of the Cabinet as a 
whole. 


TRADE TREATY DENOUNCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian Bureau 


OTTAWA, Ontario—lIn order to have 
full liberty in negotiations which may 
result from the conclusion of the 
war the French Government has de- 


vention of 1907 and the supplemental 
convention of 1909, the former being 
carried out directly by Sir Wilfrid 


ada, the Hon. W. S. Fielding, Minister 
L. P. Brodeur, Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. Under this treaty any re- 
duction in customs duty granted by 
country were also to apply to the 
might -be. Care was exercised 
however, to preserve freedom of action 
in regard to the French minimum tariff 


erential tariff for the British Empire. 


PLAN FOR LABORATORY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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TREATY SIGNED TO 
PROLONG THE TRUCE 


Allies Reserve Right to Occupy 
More Rhine Territory—Ger- 


many to Find Cargo Space 


for Food From the Entente 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Buropean Bureau 


sults could be derived from the use of 
alcoholic liquors,” says the report 
elsewhere. 

The use of vaccine was not recom- 
mended. Neither was the closing of 
schools. Neither was the closing of 
churches. The committee, however, 
indicated that in the case of saloons 
and dance halls, lack of ventilation 
and sanitation might in particular in- 
stances make closing advisable. The 
committee also approved the closing 
of theaters and motion picture houses. 

On. the score of vaccine the report 


! 
| recommending that no beneficial re- | 


| 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
WATERWAYS URGED 


Meeting of Southern Commercial 
Congress at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Advocates Also Study of 
the Markets of South America 


' ming yesterday morning and were met 


| g . . «i ° a 
said: “As to the use of vaccines for | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


BALTIMORE, Maryland—Develop- 


there by Irwin B. Laughlin, of the 
American Embassy, who traveled with 
the party to London, where the as- 
sembly which gathered to welcome the 
new Ambassador was remarkable for 
its size as well as for the warmth of 
its greeting. The entire embassy staff, 
with the wives of the married mem- 
bers, and the American consul-general 
and the vice-consul, with their wives, 
were on the platform together with 
representatives of the Foreign Office 
on Mr. Balfour’s behalf, and numbers 
of prominent American residents in 
London. : 


PACKERS’ PROFITS 
AND SALES LARGER 


Cudahy Company Report for 
Year Under Federal Control 
Shows Expansion in Business 


of Non-Animal Products 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Western Bureau 


ucts derived from livestock, and noth- 
ing else, the industry would be suffi- 
ciently complex, but in the natural 
development of the distribution of 
food products requiring refrigeration 
to bring them to the consumer in the 
very best form, the packing industry 
has grown so that it handles many 
other items of food than those derived 
from animals. This is very much to 
the benefit of both the producer and 
consumer. Also, in connection with 
the handling of inedible materials de- 
rived from animals, such as hides, 
soaps, etc., it has been necessary to 
fill in with related lines comprising a 
items. 


LA FOLLETTE FULL 
HEARING IS ASKED 


Senator's Speech Is Termed a 
‘“Slander’’ Upon the Govern- 
ment in Minority Report by 
Senate Elections Committee 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Further proceedings in the case of 


very large number of other 
This brings us in touch with many 
other industries, each of which pre- 
sents its problems, in the fair solution 
of all of which we are, of course, 


the prevention of influenza the com- | | ‘The Ambassador drove direct to his’ 
mittee reports that the evidence as to, ment of the water highways of the! private residence in Berkeley Square, _. CHICAGO, Illinois—The first of the 
the success or lack of success of the | Vested States and especially of thos€|anq declined to be interviewed, but | United States meat packers to present 
practice is contradictory and irrecon- | poo eG with the Mississippi, the) said he was anxious to do his best to a financial statement for the past year, 
cilable.” | Gulf ‘of Mexico, and the Atlantic sea-| promote and develop the existing cor-'a year unusual because it was the 


- board; development of the merchant! gia] relations between Great Britain’ grst 
under regulation of the United 
BRITISH EFFORTS is th 


marine and equitable distribution of|anq America. 2 
| States Food Administration, is the 
FOR PEACE LEAGUE 


its ships; study of both the South He brought, he said, a message of 

American markets and the markets of , good-will across the seas. ' Cudahy Packing Company, its balance 

‘sheet for the last 12 months being 
Lord Robert Cecil Says He Has 
Worked Out Plan for Peace- 


—e a study of banking laws of | ! 

these countries and the establishment ' |made public today. The Cudahy 

of branch banks, and the settlement |. JL. WISH. CONGRESS | Company is the smallest of the “Big 
ful Settlement of Disputes 

Special cable to The Christian Science 


of returned or discharged soldiers | BEGINS SESSIONS (*°e. generally known as “the 
, packers.” 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


Robert M. La Follette, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin, looking to his 
exoneration, censure or expulsion from 
concerned. the Senate as the facts may warrant, 


“During the past year probably the | are recommended in a minority report 
most conspicuous features in our from the Senate Privileges and Elec- 
business are its heavy expansion, due; tions Committee presented in the Sen- 
largely to war causes and the greatly | ate by Senator Pomerene of Ohio, 
increased control as a war emergency ; Democrat, chairman of the committee. 
measure by the government and the The report charges the Wisconsin 
regulation of almost all of our ac-| Senator with violation of the Espion- 
tivities by a large number of its differ-| age Act by statements in his address 
ent bureaux.” before the Non-Partisan League meet- 


- — ing in St. Paul, Minnesota, on Sept. 20, - 
COALITION VIEW OF 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Sunday)— 
A Tréves message states that a treaty 
was signed on Friday morning to pro- 
long the armistice to Jan. 17, which 
prolongation, if the allied governments 
approve, will be extended until the 
conclusion of a preliminary peace. 
The treaty, which was signed in Mar- 
shal Foch’s railway carriage, further 
stipulates for the fulfillment of the 
conditions of the Nov. 11 agreement 
within the period of the prolongation 
of the armistice in accordance with 
the prescriptions fixed by the interna- 
tional armistice commission, and ac- 
cording to the instructions of the 
Allies’ Supreme Command. 


upon unoccupied lands, notably those | 

of the South, constituted the main | | The Cudahy annual report quotes 
/net profits for the year ending Nov. 2, 
(1918, as $3,376,808.58. The capital 


questions discussed at the tenth an-| Foyr Hundred Meet in Philadel- 

nual convention of The Southern Com- | : 
| stock of the company was $20,000,000. 
| This, therefore, made the rate of 


1917, and opposes the pending resolu- 


mercial Congress, which was held in| phia—Address by N. Straus , 
tion recommending that the proceed- 


‘se 
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To the Nov. 11 agreement, the fol- 
lowing condition is added: 

“The Supreme Command of the 
Allies henceforth reserves the right, 
should it consider this advisable, in 
order to obtain fresh guarantees, to 
occupy the neutral zone on the right 
bank of the Rhine, north of the 
Cologne bridgehead, ard as far as the 
Dutch frontier. Notice of this occu- 
pation will be given six days pre- 
viously by the Supreme Command of 
the Allies.” 

At the opening of the sitting, Mar- 
éhal Foch announced on Mr. Hoover's 
behalf, that the 2,500,000 tons of cargo 
space lying in German ports must be 
placed under the Allies’ control, to 
supply Germany with foodstuffs. 

To the interpretation of the expres- 
sion “control of the Allies,” in the 
sense that the ships would remain 
Germany’s property and might be pro- 
vided with German crews, Marshal 
Foch replied in the affirmative. 

The message g0es on to explain that 
this provisioning will be regulated by 
the purchasing commission in Paris 
and by the distribution of transport 
commission in London. 

Herr Erzberger, it adds, agreed to 
this transport arrangement and the 
utilization of German shipping. Mean- 
while the delivery of railway and other 
transport matériel will proceed on the 
basis of the German proposals, 
namely, in such a way that 5000 loco- 
motives, 150,000 railway wagons, and 
5000 motor lorries will have been de- 
livered by January 18. During the first 
10 days, from December 19, 110 loco- 
motives and 2400 wagons will be de- 
livered daily, while 150 locomotives 
and 3200 wagons will be delivered 
daily during the other 20 days. 

The British Government demanded 
the surrender of the battleship Baden, 
instead of the armored-cruiser Mack- 
ensen, which is not yet ready to be 
towed. Herr Erzberger pronounced 
the demand an arbitrary act, and pro- 
tested, but the British Government did 
not withdraw the demand. Herr Erz- 
berger’s demand regarding the colonial 
prisoners in East Africa will be exam- 
ined by Marshal Foch, whose reply 
may be expected within a few days. 


Germany Issues Protest 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Saturday) 
—-A delayed official Berlin message 
states that the German Government 
has protested sharply against Marshal 
Foch’s decision suspending traffic be- 
tween the left bank of the Rhine and 
the rest of Germany, on the ground 
that the armistice agreement provides 
for the maintenance of the blockade. 
The German Government claims that 
the decision is absolutely contrary to 
the clear text of the agreement and 
very considerably intensifies and ex- 
tends the blockade, and says that the 
women and children on the rignt bank 
of the Rhine depend on the milk and 
Similar products from the evacuated 

regions and will suffer severely. 


Herr Erzberger’s Demands 


Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European Bureau 

PARIS, France (Sunday)—A long 
declaration was read by Herr Erz- 
berger at the recent sitting of the 
armistice commission, stating that the 
German Government. had fulfilled the 
armistice conditions, but that the sur- 
render of 5000 locomotives and 150,000 
railway wagons was incompatible with 
the withdrawal of the army, repatria- 
tion of the prisoners of war and evac- 
uation of the territories up to the 
Rhine. The declaration also com- 
plains of the severity which the Allies 
have introduced into the armistice 
conditions, deplores the fact that the 
Allies have failed to revictual Ger- 
many, and demands the raising of the 
blockade, the return of the prisoners 
of war and the immediate beginning of 
peace negotiations. 


British Troops in Innsbruck 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its European Bureau 

BERNE, Switzerland (Sunday)—An 
Innsbruck message states that a Brit- 
ish detachment has entered the town 
and relieved the Italian garrison there. 


INFLUENZA MASKS 
NOT RECOMMENDED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Five physicians 
composing a committee to which the 
American Public Health Association 
referred the problem of the influenza 
here last week, have made a report to 
the effect that the face mask should 
not be generally required, as in their 
opinion the evidence as it was pre- 
sented at this gathering of health 


LONDON, England (Friday) — At 
Sandown yesterday, Lord Robert Cecil 
said the civilization of the world de- 
pends on finding some means of pre- 
venting wars, and he believed the 
effort could be made_ successfully. 
That was one of the reasons why the 
world had to congratulate itself on 
having President Wilson, because the 
latter was convinced that it is essen- 
tially a thing to strive for, and has put 
it as the keynote of his whole system 
of peace. 

Lord Robert added that he had 
worked out, with assistance, a scheme 
which would be a step in arriving 
at a just settlement to avoid war. The 
difficulties were so enormous, and the 
importance of success so tremendous 
that they must not risk success by 
attempting too much. The principal 
danger was to provide machinery, 
which he thought could be done, dy 
which the disputes between nations 
would be discussed in public. 

Generally speaking, nations will not 
go to war if their populations have 
time to think over the disputes and see 
what is just and fair. 


JUGO-SLAV POSITION 
ON TRIESTE QUESTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Srgian Tucic, of the Jugo-Slav Na- 
tional Council, calling attention to a 
recent statement in The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, says that no one should 
interpret the fact that the Italian ele- 
ment predominates in Trieste to mean 
that the Jugo-Slavs are willing that 
the Italians should possess it. Their 
position, as stated by Mr. Tucic, is 
this: 

“Trieste is the capital of Istria, and 
therefore a component and indivisi- 
ble part of that territory. By claim- 
ing Istria as a whole, the Jugo-Slavs 
claim also Trieste, its capital. Ac- 
cepting even the very exaggerated 
Italian statistics, Istria (including 
Trieste) has a population of 284,374 
Jugo-Slavs and 264,475 Italians. In 
Trieste itself there are more than 45,- 
000 unnaturalized Italian immigrants 
who, in the event of a plebiscite, can- 
not be counted as autochthonous in- 
habitants, nor can they have a vote of 
decision. 

“The only thing the Jugo-Slavs are 
demanding in all the disputed terri- 
tories, is national self-determination, 
ascertained by a plebiscite under al- 
lied control. The ultimate judgment 
of such a plebiscite must be acknowl- 
edged by Jugo-Slavs and Italians 
alike. Until then no Jugo-Slav is al- 
lowed to state that Istria or Trieste 
belongs to the Italians, the arbitrage 
being left solely to the population 
itself.” 


Italian Abuses Charged 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


—Immediate steps should be taken by 
the Allies, especially the United States, 


to prevent bloodshed between the Ital- | 


ian Army of Occupation and the Jugo- : 


Slav population of Dalmatia, Fiume | 


and Zedar, says a statement issued by. 


the National Council of Zagreb, as 
the provisional government of the 


Jugo-Slav territory formerly incorpo- | 


rated 
pire. 


in the Austro-Hungarian Em-'! 
The statement, as made public’ 


here by the Jugo-Slav Press Bureau, | 


says: “The exasperation of the Jugo- 


Slavs in all parts occupied by Ital-' 


ian troops has reached a status of 
acute danger.” 

The statement claims that the Ital- 
ian troops have occupied Fiume, al- 


; 


though the city was not named for oc- | 


cupation in the armistice terms, that 
the Italians have seized the warships 
and merchantships in the harbor con- 
trary to the armistice, and in Dal- 
matia as well as Fiume the Italian au- 
thorities have closed the schools and 
taken over the telegraph and railroad 
systems. In Zadar, the statement al- 
leges that the Italians have torn down 
Jugo-Slav flags and that Italian troops 
have assaulted the Jugo-Slav popula- 
tion. 


DEVENS PRIVATE SENTENCED 


AYER, Massachusetts—A sentence 
of 10 years at hard labor and dishon- 
orable discharge from the service was 
recommended by the general court- 
martial which recently tried Private 


Pressly H. Stringfellow of B company, | 


two hundred and twelfth field signal 
battalion, Camp Devens, asa spy. The 
sentence, however, was) reduced by 
Maj.-Gen. Henry P. McCain, comman- 
der of the twelfth division, to two 
years’ confinement, to be followed by 
dishonorable discharge. In reviewing 
the case, General McCain expressed 
the opinion that Stringfellow had been 


this city from Dec. 8 to 15. ‘ 

The cost of putting through the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways project, 
which would include the improvement 
of inland waterways and the comple- 
tion of the inland coastway from 
Maine to Florida was estimated by J. 
Hampton Moore, member of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives from 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and presi- 
dent of The Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, at $100,000,000, a 
sum which, however, Mr. Moore de- 


_clared would be saved within 10 years 


in the value of shipping alone. 

An important feature of this ses- 
sion was the organization of the 
mayors of the Atlantic coast and the 
Gulf cities into a permanent body to 
stand behind this inland waterways 
project until the work was actually 
completed. 

L. C. Dyer, representative from 
Missouri, strengthened the appeal for 
waterways when he added to it the 
appeal of “St. Louis to China via the 
Mississippi River.” The trade route 


of this “Father of All Waters” stream, | 


the short cut through the Panama 
Canal, and the growing importance of 
Pacific shipping formed the core of 
Mr. Dyer’s speech, though he also 
spent considerable time in presenting 


the peculiarities of the Chinese trade | 


and in pointing out what, in his opin- 
ion, constituted its importance and the 
necessity for its acquisition by the 
United States. 

The trade of the United States with 
the South American republics was the 
subject of a speech by Champ Clark, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Other speakers have included 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles M. Schwab, formef di- 
rector of the Emergency Fleet Corpor- 
ation, W. H. Taft, former President of 
the United States, and Edward A. 
Filene. 

The naval. pageant on Thursday 
afternoon was the most spectacular 
feature of the congress, and for this 
pageant the Secretary of the Navy had 
mobilized the Atlantic fleet in Balti- 
more harbor. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
gress was the meeting in conjunction 
with it of the state agricultural and 
horticultural societies of Maryland. 
The ladies’ auxiliary connected with 


the congress has also held regular | 


sessions. At one of these an address 
was made by Mrs. Josephus Daniels. 


NEW AMBASSADOR’S 
ARRIVAL IN LONDON 


Monitor from its Furopean Bureau 


—Julian Mack Chairman 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The opening sessions of the first 
American Jewish Congress were held 


in the Metropolitan Opera House in: 
The meeting is | 
regarded as one of the most important | 
in the recent history of the Jewish | 
people, and much enthusiasm was} 


this city on Sunday. 


manifested. 

Nathan Straus of New York occu- 
pied the chair as preliminary chair- 
man, and, in his speech outlining the 
purposes of the congress, said the 
present moment was propitious for 
Jewish organizations to unite and put 
an end to the exploitation of the Jew 
in all climes. “We have,” said Mr. 
Straus, “proved that the Jew cannot 
only serve the world by his self-sacri- 
fice, by his talents, but that he has the 
capacity for organization to help him- 
self. Democracy and intellectual lib- 
erty are inborn in the Jewish blood.” 

Touching on the Zionist movement, 
and his purpose to go to Palestine, he 
remarked: “It is not Zionism, not 
Judaism, but humanity that beckons 
me to the land that cradled the great 
religious and educational civilization 
of the world.” 

Mr. Straus was elected honorary 
president of the congress. The per- 
manent chairman, chosen at the after- 
noon meeting, is Judge Julian Mack of 
Chicago, chairman of the Zionist Pro- 
visional Executive Committee. 

At the evening session Judge Mack 
enlarged on the ideas advanced by Mr. 


'Straus, going more fully into detail 


' 
i 
| 
} 


| provost 


concerning the objects of the con- 
gress. There are 400 delegates, rep- 
resenting over 3,000,000 Jews. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 
METHOD COMMENDED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

“NEW YORK, New York—Addressing 

the selective service officials in this 

city, Maj.-Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, 

marshal-general, said that 


| when the armistice was signed the Se- 


} 


| 
| 


| 


| 


lective Service Act had been in oper- 
ation a year and a half, during which 
time two major and two minor regis- 
trations had registered 23,740,000 of the 


|arms-bearing population of the United 


' 
' 
' 


States, nearly 3,000,000 being selected 
and sent to camp, 2,000,000 additional 


|Class 1 men being ready for entrain- 


ment, and 252,000 more entraining. 


General Crowder thinks the war has 
Special cable to The Christian Science | destroyed the volunteer system. as a 


j 
} 


means of raising large armies. New- 


LONDON, England (Sunday)—John ton D. Baker, Secretary of War, com- 
W. Davis and his party landed at | mended the selective service officials 
Plymouth from the steamship Wyo-'for their work. 


Shuman umbrella. 


to $15.00. 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 


GIFT UMBRELLAS 


‘For Men, Women and Children 


Among the most acceptable gifts for the man 
or woman who appreciates quality, is a 


Styles and woods in great variety; new han- 
dles, silver mounted or plain. 


Special at $5.50—A Lady’s All-Silk Um- 


brella in blue, green or purple. 


Price $2.00 


from $1.50 to $20.00. 


A complete line of selected walking sticks for men at 


A A hwmom 


| 


0. 


IRISH PROSPECTS 


ings be dropped. 


| profit, according to this balance sheet, 
; 16.88 per cent on the capitalization. 
‘Dividends paid were $1,380,000, or a 
|rate of 6.9 per cent of the total cap- 
| italization. part of which, however, is 
|6 per cent and part 7 per cent pre- 


The statements alleged to have been 


Chief Secretary Preparing Way 
for Home Rule by Organizing 


made by Senator La Follette are de- 
clared by the report to be a “slander” 
upon the government and sufficient 
cause for conviction in criminal pro- 
ceedings. 


ferred. The sum of $1,996,808.58 was 


transferred to surplus account, which | 


now amounts to $12,493,077.82. 
A reserve stated in the balance sheet 
io be “for federal income and war 


aside. This amounts to $2,785,412.48. 

Sales for the year ending Nov. 2, 
1918, are reported to have totaled 
$286,660,971.48. This is $100,000,000 
more than in the previous year, sales 


for the year ending Oct, 27, 1917, hav-— 
situation. 


ing amounted to $184,811,423.34. 

In extracts from the annual gtate- 
ment of E. A. Cudahy, president of the 
Cudahy Packing Company, to share- 
holders, accompanying the annual re- 
port, President Cudahy says: 

“By referring to the figures shown 
in Our annual financial statement, it 
will be observed that if total reserves 
for income and war revenue taxes be 
added to our net profits as shown, we 
still have made less than 2.15 cents 
out of each dollar we have taken in, 
and that our average profit has been 
slightly less than % cent per pound 
on the total volume handled, including 
both edible and inedible products. 

“In the year 1913, for the first time, 
the gross sales of this company were 
above $100,000,000. The excess was 


from products not derived from ani-| 
just | 


mals. During the fiscal year 


' 


| profits, taxes and contingencies,” is set | 


closed, our gross sales have amounted | 


to around $286,000,000, of which $50,-| 


| 


Administrative Departments 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


NEWCASTLE, England (Friday)— 
At Newcastle yesterday, Mr. Edward 
Shortt, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
said that last May, Ireland was nearer 
armed revolution than most people 
thought, and the steps then taken 
were the only ones possible to save the 
The situation was better 
now, but the country was still in the 
grip of Sinn Fein madness, controlled 
by comparatively few people, who 
were, however, well organized and 
wealthy, with German and American 
gold. 


The Coalition Government desired 


to give Home Rule as soon as possi- | 


ble, but it was very difficult. Every 
party was pledged against the coercion 
of Ulster, but he believed that would 
never be necessary, for, when a suc- 


In presenting the report, Senator 
Pomerene asked that it be printed 
without reading. Senator LaFollette 
was not in the chamber when the re- 
port was filed, and no discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The report urges that a “full and 
complete” hearing be ordered by the 
Senate and adds: 

“We do not say in the present state 
of the record that Senator La Follette 
should be expelled from the Senate or 
that he should be convicted of a crimi- 
nal offense under the Espionage Act, 
but we do say that, applying the prin- 
ciples of criminal law, a grand jury 
inquiring into the case, with no other 
evidence before it than the speech it- 
self and the facts as in this report 
recited, would have been justified in 
returning an indictment against him 


'for violation of the Espionage Law. 


i 
| 
| 
} 
i 


And we further say that with this evi- 
dence, and none other, before a petit 
jury, it would have been justified in 
returning a verdict of guilty under 
that section of the statute, and no 
court would have disturbed it. If 


cessful scheme was produced, Ulster/ there is any reasonable ‘explanation 


would come in. 

Meanwhile he was preparing a way 
for Home Rule by getting the depart- 
ments into working order and estab- 
lishing Irish committees for Irish 
affairs on which a Home Rule govern- 
ment could build. He believed that 


000,000, approximately, have been from | when the present phase had passed 


away, Ireland would be the pride of 
the empire. 


} 
} 


which can be made of these utterances 
which would tend to prove an inno- 
cent purpose, such explanation ought 
to be given to the end that no in- 
justice may be done and that it may 
not be charged that the United States 
Senate passes lightly over wrongful 
speech, when others are criminally 
prosecuted for offense, in our judg- 
ment, no more severe.” 


non-animal products, 
“If we handled meat aad other prod- 
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Every pair made in Grenoble, France, 


00, 2.50 and 2.75 


Made of real French kid, fine and flexible, two-clasps, overseam sewn, piques, pearl or bone clasp. 


Over Two Thousand Pairs 


French Pique Kid Gloves 


a | 


ing beauty with utility. 
lustrous crepe de chine—all 


tail. 


leathers, 10.50 to 15.00. 


Suede Vanity Bags, 22.50. 


Brassieres 


1.50 


Chandler & Co.'s 


Silk Chemises 


Models that have the knack of combin- > 
All made of 
finished 
with every regard for the minutest de- 
There are tailored hemstitched 
styles that rely on the softness of 
the material for daintiness — lavishly 
trimmed models that feature filet and 
Calais laces in refined patterns. Choice 


New Holiday Bags 
3.90 to 75.00 


New Fitted Overnight Bags, in the most fashionable 


Chiffon Velvet Vanity Bags, with fine silk linings 
and fittings of fine quality, 3.50 to 16.50. ’ 

Shell Framed Chiffon Velvet Vanity Bags, 12.50. 

Ruffle Trimmed Chiffon Bag, 7.50 to 12.50. 

French Beaded Bags, 10.50 to 75.00. 

Chiffon Velvet Beaded Bags, 12.50 to 25.00. 


Tailored Moire Vanity Bags, 5.50 to 10.50. 


Combination of Satin and+Lace 


A very effective Brassiere made in bandeau style 
in flesh color with dainty ribbon straps. 
ceptional value and excellent as a gift. 


3.00 


to 


3.95 


Dress Sets, 


Dress Collars, 


monk collar, 


sign. 


AN ex- 


| Chandler & Co.’s 


Holiday Neckwear 


Stocks and Jabots, of net in tucked, 
tailored and lace trimmed styles. 

in lace-trimmed, 
hemstitched and tucked models, in all 
the latest shapes and styles. 

including 
shapes in satin and crepe combinations; 
also plain organdy and net models. The 
short flat and rolling 
styles, are included. . 


Bathrobes 3.95 and 6.95 


Beacon Blanket Robes, finest grade, in attractive 
designs and colors—satin trimmed. Special 6.95. 


Corduroy Bathrobes of fine rib weave in light 
shades, pink, blue and lavender, made in smart 
coat style with stylish pockets. 

Special price 3.95. 


Sheffield Plate 


Sandwich Plates, ten-inch round plate with all-over 
pierced design, 3.75. 

Bon Bon Dishes, all-over pierced design, 3.00 

Cheese and Cracker Sets, plain and grape edged 
plates with cheese dishes to match, 8.00. 

Cake or Fruit Baskets, all-over pierced design, 6.00. 

Salts and Peppers, per pair, 2.00. 

Entree Dishes, plain thread edge, in two sizes, 5.00 and 6.00. 

Chop Platters, plain and grape edge, 8.00 to 16.50. 

Gravy Boats and Trays, plain edge, 9.00. 

Candle Sticks, Colonial designs, pair, 10.00, 12.00, 15.00. 
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ruffied, 


- 1.00 


the newest 


Youthful in de- 


— 


Silk Petticoats 5. 95 | 


All Special Values 


All Silk Jersey, flounces in two-tone effects. 
All Silk Jersey, flounces, hemstitched folds. 
All Chiffon Taffeta, with taffeta underlays. 
All Chiffon Taffeta, wide taffeta flounces. 
All Fitted Waistlines, lengths 34 to 40. 
COLORS in beautiful changeable effects such 


cock and purple, blue and cerise, plum 
gold, etc.—also navy, taupe, black, etc. 


| Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


Pure linen, Alpine embroidered. Per box of 


Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs 
Per box of 6 for 1.14 
Hand Embroidered Initial 
Handkerchiefs 


Three distinct styles with dainty embroidery 
surrounding a semi-block initial. 


for 1.00 


6 for 2.00 : 


— 


i. 


Established 


Tremont Street 
Near West 


decoyed into violating the Espionage | 
Law, but that the fact that he had | 
been assisted by government agents | 
did not excuse him from criminal |! 
liability. 


officials of the United States and Can- 
ada indicated that the mask is in the 
main ineffective when promiscuously 
worn on the streets. 

“The committee was unanimous in 
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GERMAN PLOTS IN 


THE UNITED STATES 


Army Official Tells Senate of 
‘Attempts to Incite Negroes 
and Lutheran Church Activity 

Read 


—Hearst F-ditorials 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The story of how enemy propagan- 


dists used German Lutheran pastors 


t to preach love for the Fatherland and 


devotion to its cause, and tried in vain 
to stir up Negroes in the United States 
with reports that if Germany won, 
part of this country would be assigned 
exclusively to them, was told Satur- 
day in the Senate committee investi- 
gating propaganda, by Capt. George B. 
— of the Army Intelligence Serv- 
ce. 

The witness also continued his testi- 
mony, 
antit‘English and anti-American pol- 
icies of William Randolph Hearst’s 
newspapers,. as directed by William 


- Bayard Hale, Hearst correspondent in 


Berlin, after breaking of relations 
with Germany. 

Senator Sterling read from a long 
editorial that appeared in The New 
York American of April 11, 1917, in 
which it was stated that “every ship- 
ment of food and military supplies 
from this time on is a Slow at our own 
safety,” following up this statement 
with the suggestion that Congress 
should “imperatively refuse to permit 
the further drainage of our food sup- 
plies and our military supplies and 
our money supplies to Europe.” It 
was -added in the same editorial that 
if “the Allies are to win, they will, 
and they must win with what prepared- 
ness they have, for all we can send 
them now cannot possibly change the 
result.” 

An editorial in The American of 
‘May 17, 1917, set forth that the part of 
the United States was “to pay the bills 
to finance and feed hungry and bank- 
rupt England, hungry and bankrupt 
France, hungry and bankrupt Italy,” 
and added that “all the Allies are beg- 
ging us for cash,” “all the world 
seems to be headed toward our Na- 
tional Treasury,” and “we do not un- 
derstand why England, with much 


_. more wealth and income than either 


Germany or France, must be handed a 
scoop shovel and be told to help herself 
to our money.” 

Continuing to read from the same 
editorial, Senator Sterling called at- 
tention to the statement that “our 
only correct strategy is to spend all 
our money and all our labor in pre- 
paring our navy and our army here at 
their natural base and so compelling 
Germany, if she wants to fight, to come 
to us and see how she likes the taste 
of our granite. To throw away our 
strategic advantage by sending our 
fleets and our armies away from their 
home base to be parts of a European 
offensive which has practically 
broken down, is a blundering proposal 
that would make a real strategist 
gasp.” 

An editorial from The American of 
July 5, 1917, said that “the British 
Government’s program, naturally and 
intelligently enough, is to make Eng- 
land the undisputed dominant power 
of the world.” 

Another editorial that appeared in 
The American of April 24, 1917, stated 
that “we are being practically used as 
a mere reenforcement of England’s 
warfare and England's aggrandize- 
ment.” 

Senator Sterling asked the witness if 
the editorial would be called anti- 
American, since it was published after 
America entered the war. 

“There is no question about that,” 
Captain Lester replied. 

_“And pro-German?” the Senator con- 
tinued. 

“And pro-German. That was, pro- 
German in the sense that it favored 
the exact things that Germany was to 
accomplish by its propaganda system 


' in the United States, as conducted by 


in Germany. 


its direct agents.” 

Some German Lutheran preachers 
spread the doctrines promoted by the 
German Government, both before and 
after this country entered the war, 
Captain Lester declared, and a few 
who continued these utterances after 
joining the army are now in prison. 
Many church leaders recognized the 
pro-German tendencies of these minis- 
ters and tried assiduously to have 
them removed, the officer explained. 

“The propaganda among the Luther- 
an pastors,” said Captain Lester, “was 
directed entirely through the channels 
of pastors who had been born in Ger- 
many, Or were alien enemies, or were 
of German parentage and strong Ger- 
man leanings. There were over 1200 
individual cases investigated. 

“In additiom to these direct investi- 
gations there were two or three promi- 
nent Lutheran clergymen who assisted 
the government in getting information. 
Great difficulty was experienced after 
the United States got into the war on 
account of the activity of certain pro- 
German Lutheran clergymen in and 
about the camps among the soldiers. 

“There were instances of the subsi- 
dizing of a branch of the Lutheran 
Church, which is not denied, through 
what is known as the Kropp Institute 
It is the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church—I think that is the 
name—but, the Lutheran Church in 
Germany that is under government 
supervision, the Kropp Institute being 
the Evangelical Seminary. 

“The graduates are sent from that 
institution to various parts of the 
world, and the admission is, from 
these men, that they were sent over 
prior to the war period to confer with 
heads of the various synods, take pas- 
torates and carry the true faith. These 
men were paid by the German Gov- 
ernmont.” 

The efforts to stir up race troubles 
among American Negroes failed, said 
Captain Lester, but it persisted until 
a congress of Negro leaders in July 
last formally recognized the propa- 
ganda and denounced the movement. 

“A separate department was main- 
tained in the Dr. Albert propaganda 


seeking to show pro-German, 


bureau for the handling of American 
race problems, the principal among 
which was the Negro question. The 
bureau obtained, through newspaper 
agencies and exchanges, and clipping 
bureaux, records of every lynching in 
the United States or every news item 

which showed the alleged oppression 
of the colored race. These were formed 
into propaganda articles, and were for- 
warded to the editors of established 
newspapers. 

“The field work was conducted by a 
man by the name of von Reiswitz, for- 
merly a Consul, I understand, in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. His headquarters was 
in and about New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and all of the Negro propaganda work 
was conducted from Mexico by von 
Eckhardt. I say al! of it in the sense 
that the directing head was in Mexico. 
The men used for the Negro propa- 
ganda work were Mexicans and half- 
breeds, and men that were brought to 
Mexico City and instructed and sent 
across the border; and the wave of Ne- 
gro propaganda work went from the 
Mexican border east, and embraced 
the states principally of Texas, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia. North and South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee were on the out- 
skirts of the movement. The prdpa- 
ganda was directed to stir up trouble 
continuously between the whites and 
the blacks of any nature and de- 
scription.” 

One cable message from William B. 
Hale at Berlin to the New York Amer- 
ican, read to the committee, was inter- 
preted by Captain Lester as proving 
that the German Government did not 
regard the notorious Zimmermann 
note, disclosing a movement to involve 
Mexico and the United States in war, 
“as a frame-up by the British.” 

This message, which was not read, 
informed the paper that the disclo- 
sures made by the expose of the Zim- 
mermann note that Germany planned 
an intrigue against the United States 


through Mexico, by which the latter | 


country would be given territory from 
the United States, was regarded in 
Germany as a failure on the part of 
Zimmermann. 

Maj. E. Lowry Humes, acting as the 
committee’s representative, read into 
the record excerpts from the by-laws 
of the German University League, said 
by other witnesses to have been used 
as an agency for spreading propa- 
ganda by Count von Bernstorff. The 
by-laws showed the purpose was to 
“strengthen the regard for Germany” 
in this country and “to correct mis- 
information about Germany.” 

Waymuth Kirklan, a representative 
of the Chicago Tribune, appeared to 
explain a compilation of excerpts from 
editorials appearing in the Tribune 
before the United States went to war 
with Germany. Kirklan said the com- 
pilation was by attorneys representing 
Henry Ford, the Detroit manufacturer, 
who has a suit pending against the 
Tribune. 


Hearst Denial Issued 


Reply to Points Brought Up in the 
Lester Evidence 


NEW YORK, New York—Bradford 
Merrill of the general management of 
the Hearst newspapers, in a statement 
given to the press, says: 

“Edward Lyell Fox, mentioned in 
the testimony of Capt. G. B. Lester 
before the Senate committee investi- 
gating German propaganda as having 
been attached to the Hearst newspaper 
headquarters in Germany, was never 
employed by the New York American 
or by the International News Service. 

“No representative of the Hearst or- 
ganization was ever sent to Baltimore 
to try to buy the Sun. 

“No Marshall Kelly was ever identi- 
fied with the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer—in any way that any editor 
of the Chicago Herald-Examiner can 
remember. Certainly no such man 
Was ever sent to take charge of the 
Evening Wisconsin. 

“The international News Service has 
been restored to full cable privileges. 

“As for the film play ‘Patria,’ that 
was produced long before the entrance 
of the United States into the war. 
When the United States entered the 
war a few modifications were made.” 


UNITED STATES CREW 
AND MEXICANS CLASH 


NEW YORK, New York—The inci- 
dent growing out of the brief battle 
between United States Navy gunners 
and a dozen Mexican customs guard 


soldiers at Tampico, Mexico, on Nov. 
29, in which the Americans shot two 
Mexicans, is being settled: through 
diplomatic negotiations between Mexi- 
co and the United States Ambassador 
at Mexico City, according to advices 
received here. The facts of the clash 
became known on Sunday upon the 
arrival of the steamship Monterey, 
whereon the gunners were stationed. 

Passengers said the Mexican sol- 
diers had attacked a chief gunner’s 
mate ashore. Gunners who came un- 
armed to his aid were fired upon by 
Mexicans. The Americans returned 
to their ship, seized guns and dispersed 
the Mexicans. Tampico authorities 
demanded the surrender of the gun- 
ners, but the Monterey’s captain re- 
fused. 

The Monterey sailed after a navy in- 
quiry convinced the Mexicans that the 
incident should be settled diplomati- 
cally. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION 
IN UNITED STATES 


Commissioner Tallman, in Annual 
Report, Reviews Farm, Oil and 
Coal Development on Public 
Domain—Reclamation P roject 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In his annual report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 
Commissioner of the General Land 
Office of the United States, announces 
that the total area of public and Indian 


lands originally entered and allowed 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, is 9,974,331.61 acres, not includ- 
ing 172,446.46 acres embraced in finals 
not heretofore counted as original dis- 
positions of land. 

Referring to oil-land controversies, 
the report shows in California, both 
inside and outside the two naval re- 
serve districts, 159,298 acres of land 
‘are involved in suits by the govern- 
ment attacking patents already issued 
to the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. In Wyoming additional oil 
withdrawals aggregating 160,835 acres 
were made during the fiscal year and 
117 acres restored as non-oil. On June 
30, 1918, 1,053,900 acres were em- 
braced within existing withdrawals. 

In referring to the reclamation of 
swamp lands in the United States, the 
report says: 

“The 100,000 acres of so-called ‘sunk 
lands’ and ‘lake lands’ in the St. 
Francis River basin and along the 
Mississippi River front, are among the 
most valuable agricultural lands in 
the State of Arkansas, and it is prob- 
ably safe to say that those lands are 
now conservatively worth not less 
‘than $5,000,000. With the improved 
drainage conditions that are being 
effected by the local drainage districts 
the lands will continue to increase in 
value for a long time to come.” 

The report, in discussing the de- 
velopment of Alaska coal lands, 6ays: 

“In the Nenana coal field, 25 leasing 
blocks have been created, comprising 
an area of approximately 20,840 acres 
in the valley of Hoseanna, or Lignite 
Creek, a tributary of the Nenana 
River. 

“In the Behring River field a lease 
of blocks 18, 19, 20, 22, 23 and 24, con- 
taining 2420 acres, was executed on 
June 8, 1918. The minimum invest- 
ment to be made by the lessee in de- 
velopment of the coal in the land was 
fixed at $250,000, and work on the land 
has already begun and early mining 
operations are probable.” 

Discussing the operation of the 


Stock-Raising Homestead Act, the re- 
port says: 

“The general provisions of this act 
are more or less well known, but it 
should be kept in mind that the lands 
subject thereto are those designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior as 
‘chiefly valuable for grazing and raising 
forage crops, do not contain merchant- 
able timber, are not susceptible of irri- 
gation from <ny known source of water 
supply, and are of such character that 
640 acres are reasonably required for 
the support of the family.’ ”’ 

“During the past year the foundation 
was laid for three new reclamation 
projects in Utah, to be known as the 
Cashle Peal project, the Dixie project, 
and the Peace River project, by the 
withdrawal of large tracts of public 
land for each,” says the report. 

Touching upon the subject of public 
lands remaining available for agricul- 
tural purposes, the Commissioner 
says: 

“Our last public-land circular in- 
formed the public that on July 1, 1917, 
there were, exclusive of Alaska, over 
225,000,000 acres of remaining un- 
appropriated and unreserved public 
lands, all of which is true, yet this 
same public-land circular seems to 
have led to many erroneous notions as 
to what these public lands consist of. 
Many people seem to believe that great 
areas of these lands are virgin prairie 
grass lands like Kansas, Nebraska, or 
the Dakotas, all ready for the plow 
and the immediate production of wheat 
for our allies and ourselves, or, if sit- 
uated in the arid regions, that water 
is readily available for reclamation. 
The fact is that with some exceptions 
hereinafter referred to, the great bulk 
of this 225,000,000 acres is essentially 
a grazing proposition. Speaking gen- 
erally, the crop lands are gone into 
private ownership.” 


UNITED STATES AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau : 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—With the lifting of restrictions and 
the freeing of shipping, trade with all 
foreign countries, including Russia, is 
on the increase. The War Trade Board 
announces that two additional] vessels 
have been loaded with cargoes for 
Russia and that arrangements have 
been made for continued shipments 
through January and February. This 
follows upon the dispatch of three 


rials urgently needed in Siberia. 
‘These cargoes are being financed for 
the most part by private capital on 
information received through the 
United States-Russian Bureau. Rail- 
road materials are included in the 
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vessels to Vladivostok carrying mate- 


 whitidindeha: as are materials for 
Tzecho-Slovak relief. This is in har- 
mony with the policy of the War 
Trade Board to encourage and pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of Russia’s 
economic life and to ‘supply directly 
only those fields which cannot be well 
served by private enterprise. Plans 
for shipments to Vladivostok, the 
Black Sea and the Baltic Sea are un- 
der consideration. 


RELAXATIONS BY 
WAR TRADE BOARD 


Liberal Policy to Be Pursued 
With Business Men and Neu- 
tral World, but No Let Up in 
Dealings With the Enemy 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Business men who had enlarged 
their plants and increased production 
to meet the war demands of the gov- 
ernment have been in conference with 
the War Trade Board and with the 
Secretary of the Interior in regard to 
what help they may expect from the 
government in extricating themselves 
from the dilemma in which they find 
themselves. With the cessation of 
hostilities, many products are not 
needed and cost so much more in the 
United States than elsewhere that they 
cannot be economically produced. The 
War Trade Board does not consider it 
a part of its province to protect these 
men by placing a tariff, but it is hoped 
that some plan can be worked out 
whereby the losses may be minimized. 

Relaxations in regard to licenses 
are being made by the War Trade 
Board every day. 
nounced that a liberal policy toward 
Suropean countries generally, with- 
out any relaxation of the blockade 
of Germany during the armistice, 
would be observed, the only excep- 
tions being in regard to certain food- 
stuffs. 

The opening up of shipments to 
Norway, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, 
Spain, South and Central America, 
the West Indies and the Far East 
within a short time, also was predicted 
by the board. 

The removal of restrictions is pos- 
sible, because the United States and its 


ufacturing facilities and manufactured 
articles. The United States, in par- 
ticular, has also many raw materials 
which it is no longer necessary to 
conserve for war purposes, and which 
it is willing to share freely with the 
neutral world, heretofore receiving 
only the bare minimum of its needs. 

Under the terms of the armistice 
there will be no relaxation as regards 
enemy trade. No shipment of goods 
will be made to enemy firms or vari- 
ous enemy trade lists, and no changes 
will be made in this connection, With 
this exception, licenses 
granted freely for practically all com- 
modities, and within a reasonable time 
there should be ample tonnage to 
move them to the various countries. 
The procedure which has heretofore 
existed in passing on licenses will be 
simplified. 

Besides a considerable amount of 
tonnage for South American ship- 
ments, it was stated that after a short 
time tonnage will be available for 
shipments to the Far East, particu- 
larly since after the immediate needs 
are taken care of there will be the 
necessity of moving sugar and wheat 
from Java and Australia and other 
products from other. points of origin. 


PAGEANT PLANNED 
FOR WARSHIP FLEET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, New York—When the 
United States warships return from 
European waters, the greatest naval 
pageant in the city’s history will be 
staged in New York harbor. Due next 
Sunday, they will be met beyond Sandy 
Hook by more than 400 harbor craft, 
and the 70 warships, passing up the 
Hudson River, will be joined at an- 
choring’ by 14 allied war vessels now 
in American waters. These will take 
part in the review before Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 

On Dec. 24, the city will give. an 
official reception to the officers of the 
fleet at City Hall. The temporary vic- 
tory arch at Madison Square will be 
dedicated, and a naval parade will be 
escorted by returning soldiers, the firet 
of many parades in honor of the home- 
comers. New York and New Jersey 
are cooperating in these plans, and 
the pilots’ associations all along the 
coast have been asked to 6end craft 
to participate in the naval ceremonies. 


allies have now an abundance of man- | 
‘caterpillar tractors and mounts, and 


are to be| 


It has also been an-|;the hands of the 


‘against ‘veteran enemy 


PRAISE AWARDED 
THE MARINE CORPS 


Complete List of United States 
Units Given in Report of 
Maj.-Gen. Barnett, Who Testi- 
fies to Their Effective Work 


WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia—The first complete list of Marine 
Corps units serving with the United 
States Army in France is made pub- 
lic by Major-General Barnett, com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

With the list of organization num- 
bers, General Barnett gives some of 
the congratulatory messages from 
French and American officers, prais- 
ing the great work-.of the marines, 
and commenting warmly upon the 
magnificent courage and morale of 
the men, among whom the casualty 
rate was tremendous. 

Following are the marine units in 
France: the fifth, sixth and thirteenth 
regiments; the first machine-gun bat- 
talion; the first, second and third 
replacement battalions; the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth separate bat- 
talions; first and second casual re- 
placement battalions; first separate 
machine-gun battalion and part of the 
eleventh regiment. The total up to 
the date of the report was 540 officers 
and 21,323 men. 

Between April 1 and Sept. 1, 1918, 
the marine casualties totaled 23 per 
cent of their gross strength. Forty- 
four officers and 1116 enlisted men 
were killed in action and 76 officers 
and 2832 men were wounded. 

“Only 25 men are known to be in 
enemy,’ General 


Barnett said. “It is to be considered 


F 


‘had nothing to do with it; 


that this constitutes a most remark-| 


able testimonial to the magnificent | 


morale and individual courage of the 
men.” 

Attention also is called to the re- 
markable records made by fresh 
troops who were thrown into action 
forces 
only seven weeks of training. Their 
steadiness under fire, the report said, 
“is eloquent of the fine material from 
which the corps is drawing its men.” 

The Marine Corps also organized a 
regiment of heavy artillery to man 
seven-inch naval guns provided with 


‘built up its own aviation service, 80 


student fliers being graduated each 
month, in the closing days of the 
war, from the school at Boston. 

Despite the great expansion of the 
corps and the reduced training period, 
the marines maintained their record 
for marksmanship, 67 per cent of the 
entire organization qualifying as 
marksmen, sharpshooters and expert 
riflemen. 

General Barnett recommended that 
the permanent peace strength of the 
corps be raised to 31,500. 

New construction recommended by 
the commandant includes storage fa- 
cilities at Philadelphia to cost $450,000, 
additional mess halls and quarters 
at Paris Island, South Carolina, to cost 
$1,658,300, adequate water works at 
Quantico, Virginia, and barracks at 
the New York navy yard. 

Quantico should be made the east 
coast base and San Diego the west 
coast base of the corps, General Bar- 
nett says, should it become necessary 
to concentrate these troops at their 
own depots in order to devote the 
space they now occupy to industrial 
activities of the navy yards. 


ZONE PLAN PROPOSED 
FOR BOSTON RAILWAY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—A_ two- 
zone system of fare collections for the 
lines of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company is proposed in a report to 
the trustees made by Prof. Albert S. 
Richey, an expert engaged to study 
methods of increasing the Elevated’s 
revenues. In order to obtain revenues 
equal to those expected to be produced 
by the eight-cent fare which went into 
operation on Dec. 1,.Professor Richey 
advocates an initial fare of six cents 
in the first zone, and a fare of four 
cents for the second zone. The first 
zone would include all territory within 
three miles of City Hall. The expert 
favors the use of metal tokens instead 
of the pasteboard tickets, 


NEW NIGHT MESSAGE 
RATES ANNOUNCED 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — A. 5S. 
Burleson, Postmaster-General, has an- 
nounced a scale of greatly reduced 
rates for short over-night messages, as 
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distinguished from the longer night 
letters. The new rates go into effect 
on Jan. 1. Under the new schedule, 
short over-night messages may be sent 
a considerable distance for as low as 
20 cents, while the maximum rate is 
only 50 cents, as against a $1 maxi- 
mum which has prevailed. C. A. 
Crane, manager ofthe Boston Western 
Union office, advises that this new 
night message service does not inter- 
fere in any way with the popular night 
letter service, but is intended to sup- 
plement it in conjunction with shorter 
communications which have been go- 
ing by mail, but which should desira- 
bly go by telegraph. 


NO CONTRITION 
IN GERMANY 


So Says Mr. Gerard, Who As- 
serts That She Has More Food 
Now Than Two Years Ago 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
trom its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York—James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, speaking at a meeting of the 
League for Political Education, de- 
clared that there was no contrition in 


Germany for the crimes she has com- 
mitted, and that the civilized world 
will not forget those crimes. There- 
fore, in his opinion, she should not 
be permitted to join a League of Na- 
tions until after many years of repen- 
tance; moreover, she should be obliged 
to pay a heavy indemnity to the Allies 
before paying her own war debts. 

Of a boycott, Mr. Gerard said: “If 
it comes, it will not come necessarily 
from the allied powers, but from the 
heart of the world.” 

As to the revolution in Germany, the 
Bolsheviki, the speaker declared, had 
workmen 
who had been downtrodden for the 
last century and ground down by the 
militarism of Prussia, had been re- 
sponsible for it. Although a counter- 
revolution might be _ possible, Mr. 
Gerard thought it would be quite im- 
possible for the Junkers to regain 
control of the country. 

In reply to queries concerning the 
food situation in Germany, the former 
Ambassador said that “Germany has 
more food now than she had two years 
ago, because she has learned how to 
balance her needs. Germany has food, 
but she has not prosperity, for her 
factories and all her other resources 
have been operated solely for war pur- 
poses and the soil is exhausted from 
lack of nutrition.” — : 


PLEA FOR LASTING 
ANGLO-SAXON UNITY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Speaking 
before the Canadian Club of Boston, 
H. K. Logan, K. C., of Amherst. 


JURY IN I. W. W. 


CASE COMPLETED 


Trial of 47 Defendants Indicted 
on Charges of Espionage, Draft 
Interference, Arson and Sab- 
otage Begins in Sacramento 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 


SACRAMENTO, California — After 
four days devoted to impaneling the 
jury in which the original venire of 60 
talesmen and an additional venire of 
15 talesmeh were exhausted, the 47 
I. W. W. under federal grand jury in- 
dictment on charges of espionage, 
draft interference, arson and sabotage, 
as stated in previous dispatches to The 
Christian Science Monitor, went to 
trial on Friday. Most of the talesmen 
were excused because of their admitted 
prejudice against all I. W. W., while a 
few were excused by the prosecution 
owing to their I. W. W. tendencies or 
sympathy. 

Nathan C. Coghlan, San Francisco 
attorney, has arrived and will osten- 
sibly represent only Miss Theodoro 
Pollok, Bassile Saffords and A. L. Fox, 
but inasmuch as Federal Judge Rudkin 
has denied this trio the right of sepa- 
rate trial, the efforts of Attorney Cogh- 
lan and his assistant, Attorney McKee, 
will evidently be made in behalf of the 
44 defendants, who are still insistent 
that they are continuing their attitude 
of “silent contempt.” 

In the opening of the case for the 
government, Robert Duncan, United 
States attorney, announced to the 
jury that he proposed to prove a well- 
organized plan of the I. W. W. to carry 
on a campaign of destruction, amount- 
ing to more than $500,000 weekly, in 
agricultural and other industries of 
California, until Ford and Suhr, con- 
victed of murder in the hop field riots, 
were released from prison. He fur- 
ther stated that the destruction 
planned, to avenge the conviction of 
their fellow I. W. W. im the riots above 
mentioned, aggregated approximately 
$8,000,000 and that he proposed to 
prove many of the present defendants 
guilty of assistance in planning, and 
to the appalling extent “known, of 
carrying out that plan of sabotage in 
California. 

In defense of their “silent con- 
tempt” attitude, Mortimer Downing, 
elected defender of the accused who 
have assumed that attitude, has sent 
a telegram to E. J. Chamberlain, 
editor of the Seattle Defense Bulletin 
at Seattle, Washington. 


SOCIALIST READ AT TRIAL 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The session of 
the trial of Victor Berger and four 


Nova Scotia, made a plea for lasting 
Anglo-Saxon unity. 


for two years comrades in arms. Let 
us always be brothers in peace.” He 
believed that a league of Anglo-Saxon 
nations would mean “world peace and 
a nobler and better civilization.” 


“The two great! 
nations on this continent, Canada and/tracts from the American Socialist, 
the United States,” he said, “have been | 


other Socialists, on Saturday, was 
devoted largely to the reading of ex- 


expressing antagonism to the partici- 
pation of the United States in the 
war. Reports of speeches of Adolph 
Germer and Irwin St. John Tucker, 
co-defendants with Berger, were also 
introduced. 
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MUSIC 


Puccini's Three One-Act Operas 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

Giacomo Puccini's “I) Tabarro,” “Suor 
Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi’’—produced 
for the first time on any stage at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York, under 
the general direction of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza and under the musical direction 
of Robert Moranzoni; evening of Saturday, 
Dec. 14, 1918. The libretto of “Il Tabarro”’ is 
by Giuseppe Adami, after Gold’s “La 
Houppelande”’; the libretto of “Suor An- 
gelica” and that of “Gianni Schicchi” are 
by Gioachino Forzano. The casts: 


“TIL TABARRO” 

Luigi Montesanto 

Giulio Crimi 

Angelo Bada 

Adamo Didur 

CGiorgetta .. Claudia Muzio 

aca 5 ee bg Mee 6 0 008 Alice Gentle 

Artists in minor parts were Pietro 

Audisio, Marie Tiffany and Albert Reiss. 

“SUOR ANGELICA” 

Geraldine Farrar 

Flora Perini 

Rita Fornia 

Marie Sundelius 

Cecil Arden 

Mary Ellis 

Marguerite Belleri 

Dolecina Marie Mattfeld 

Singers in minor parts were Kitty 

Beale, Minnie Egener, Marie Tiffany, Veni 

Warwick and Phillis White. 
“GIANNI SCHICCHI” 

Gianni Schicchi Giuseppe de Luca 

Lauretta Florence Easton 
Zita 

Rinuccio 


Angelica 
The aunt 
The abbess 
La zelatrice 
La maestra 
Genevieve 


Giulio Crimi 
Angelo Bada 
Marie Tiffany 
Gherardino ....+..ee..-.. Mario Malatesta 
EE seoabices Paolo Ananian 
Simone Adamo Didur 
Ns cho wees ee eee Louis d’Angelo 
Te eeOR, .covccesce mye ge Marie Sundelius 
Spinelloccio Pompilio Malatesta 
The notary Andres de Segurola 
Pinellino - Vincenzo Reschiglian 
Guccio ..ccece Se ad@eul b6akes Carl Schlegel 


NEW YORK, New York—tThe latest 
thing in music is an operatic sym- 
phony, written in three movements— 
allegro, andante and scherzo—the 
composer being the Italian, Puccini. 
Both in conception .and scope, it is a 
quite distinct from that type of work ; 
which is often spoken of as a sym- 
phonic opera, as for example the 
“Francesca” of another modern 
Italian, Zandonai, or the “Marouf’’ of 
the French composer, Rabaud. For 
“Tabarro,” “Angelica” and “Schicchi” 
(if the liberty of shortened titles may 
be allowed) are just three little one- 
act operas’, in the regular. Puccini 
vein, which, when sung in sequence, 
give the effect of the cyclic form 
familiar in sonatas, string quartets 
and symphonies; whereas the repre- 
sentatives of the other type, “Fran- 
cesca”’ and “‘Marouf,”’ may be described 


HL 


The singers in the picture: 


of joint, comprise the _ traditional 
triangle. 

“Angelica,” the andante movement 
of the operatic symphony, is a mystery 
play, or miracle play—somewhat after 
the manner worked out by the modern 


French opera composers. But it is a 


as pieces for orchestra, or tone poems, | crude and dreary example of the type. 
with a drama tagged on to explain the 
music. The new product from Milan, 
then, although consisting of three 
music dramas on three independent 
themes, can lay claim to the merit of 
artistic unity; and it can lay claim to 
a kind of unity which no composer 
having a place in the current reper- 
tory of opera houses ever quite e- | 
tempted to attain before, save perhaps | 
Offenbach, with the three separate | 
episodes, one in comic, one in roman- 
tic and one in tragic vein, in his opera, jis a brilliant revival of opera buffa, 
Tales of Hoffmann. inclining. farther in the direction of 
How successful the unity is, time farce than another medern example, 
will tell. Suffice for now to remark Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.” 
that “Tabarro, Angelica and) The libretto, based on the episode of 
Schicchi” differ from that fixed-up; gianni Schicchi in Dante’s “Inferno,” 
combination which is known as the ‘is a grotesque little play, which turns 
triple bill; while, at the same time, | the original exactly ‘upside down, 
such connection as exists between though in a way that cannot possibly 
them is wate emotional than structu- offend artistic taste or literary dignity. 
ral. Unlike . symphonic vere which Dante, it will be remembered, meeting 
is of study in architectural design, Schicchi in hell, remarks upon him as 
EAs ora hive” The tte ‘one of the despicable tribe of imper- 
movements of his operatic symphony, | senators, One. 1 (howe, vi oake sain 
in other words, hold together by force thereby; and he refers to the hideous 
of good | pagan tect rather than by force trick of Schicchi of passing himself off 
of organic plan. And could cpanel be as Buoso Donati and devising that 
ir my old classic sonatas and worthy man’s property by will to his 
d own advantage. 
are se pcinesitcation, however. of |""In the opera, we are made to laugh 
is that the Italian master gave his at Schicchi's deception ™ getting into 
work to New York for first perform- Donatis bed and dictating - revised 
ance. According to his original in- will to the notary. But in spite of the 
tention, he was to have staged the jesting treatment, when the whole 
three pieces in Buenos Aires, in the thing is over, we find we have shown 
course of the season just past at the no disrespect to Dante and that binant 
Halon Theater there. But he trans- derstand the Schicchi of the thirtieth 
ferred the honor to the institution |C#2t° of the “Inferno” better even than 
which Mr. Gatti directs. And let note | Pefore. 
be made that on Saturday evening,| Orchestrally, the composer departs 
both the company proved deserving | Very little from the ways of his earlier 
of the composer’s confidence, and that| Works. In some cases he uses the ac- 
the public, paying ‘advanced prices, | tual material of former times over 
attending in large numbers and giving again, but with more or less freshness 
enthusiastic applause, showed itselfj;Of treatment. In “Tabarro,” for in- 
appreciative of the extraordinary op- stance, he opens and for a good while 
portunity. continues with the waltz tune of “The 
To look at the three pieces in the|Girl of the Golden West” as his in- 
light of their relative merits, or, rather,|Strumenal groundwork. In other 
to consider this operatic symphony | ©48es, he merely uses a style of scor- 
from the viewpoint of its various |im8 which reminds the listener of his 
movements, there can be no doubt, to | Operas of long ago. In the music with 
begin with, that “Tabarro” provides a raga A agrantgy Ruggesas he read- | 
: > Py ing o onati’s will, he makes one 
es songs Sttegro. | Rome think of that with which he accom- 


nously feminine as the composer's 
“Girl of the Golden’ West,” with its 
crowd of miners is monotonously mas- 
culine. When Puccini, the mystic, tries 
to express himself, Puccini, the verist, 


One does not care if a miracle play 
is without plot or character, but one 


of mood. 
“Gianni Schicchi,” the scherzo finale, 


With its many nuns, it is as monoto-| 
| Near the close, however, in the accom- 
paniment of Angelica’s return to the 
garden, at the moment of her ecstatic 


| didly asserts his native powers. 
gets in the way and mixes things up. | 
uted at least two arias of first-rate 
One, heard at a pause in 
the action of “Tabarro,” is the song, | 
,in somber strain, which Michele sings | 
to the river, portending the end he| 
|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
the | 
height of complications in “Schicchi,” | 


doés expect at least a little exaltation | 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph © Mishkin 


The relatives congratulating Gianni Schicchi on the success of his trick 


Above, Miss Tiffany, Mr. de Luca, Mr. d’Angelo; below, 
Mme. Sundelius, Mr. Bada, Mr. Malatesta. 


this piece, he uses a chime theme in 
a quite commonplace way. Farther 
on, when the donkey is led by the 
nuns into the garden of the convent, 
he makes an attempt at humor which 
is little better than ludicrous. He 
puts the donkey into the music, in- 
deed; and a good place for a donkey, 
many will think, in music of straw. 


resolve to destroy herself, he splen- 


Vocally, the composer has contrib- 


importance, 


has in mind for Giergetta’s and Luigi’s 
alliance. The other, heard at 


is the appeal, in make-believe strain, 
which Lauretta, on her knees, : 
dresses to her father, begging him) 
to play the trick of impersonation | 


that will enrich him and will give | 


her a dowry. In addition to these | 
striking numbers, the second of which 
will assuredly become famous, 
many effective solos and duets, of | 
greater or less length, and passages | 
in which several voices join. These! 
are for the most part found in the! 
first and last pieces. The second of | 
the group has great vocal merits of a 
kind, the title réle showing to ad- 
vantage Puccini’s profound under- 
standing of the lyric soprano voice; 
and yet no utterance of signal beauty 
and impressiveness emerges. 

The presentation on the opening 
night left nothing to be _ desired, 
whether from the standpoint of Mr. 
Ordynsky’s stage management, that of 
Mr. Moranzoni’s conducting, or that 
of the principal artists’ singing. Bet- 
ter performers for the leading parts 
could hardly have been selected, or for 
the secondary parts, either. Praise 
can be given to all who appeared on 
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Mme. Howard, Mr. Ananian, 


the stage, from Mme. Farrar, who 
Sang every note of her long and ex- 
acting réle magnificently, even a high, 
light note off-scene. down to the child 
in “Schicchi,” who ran on the lovers’ 
errands. Mme. Easton sang Lauretta’s 
beautiful aria so well that she was 
called on to repeat it. On this occa- 


DRIVING THE TURK. 


OUT OF PALESTINE 


Turks, in One Retreat, Left 
‘Tents, Ammunition and Prac- 
tically Everything — 26,000 


Is Sum Total of Prisoners 


A previous article on the same subject 
appeared in The Christian Science Monitor 
on Dec. 14. ° 


II 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, Kngland—“On = “Friday 
morning Purna Ram woke me up at 
3.30 and we had breakfast at 4,” says 
an officer serving with the British 
troops in Palestine, in a letter under 
date of Sept. 17. “S and I were 
told to stop with the 2nd line, D 
going with the regiment this time. 
S and I hung about with W 
after the regiment had moved off, and 
I found a German bayonet with a saw 
edge, which I am keeping as a sou- 
venir. The transport moved off at 6 
and started climbing the hill, which 
was very. steep and rocky. It was very 
hard going for the transport and we 
kept halting while the _ pioneers 
cleared a road for us. One of the 
other Indian regiments in this brigade 
formed the advanced guard to our 
divisions, and several of their wounded 
passed us on the way, which indicated 
that the Turks still had some fight 
left in them! We forged our way 
along up and down big hills, and 
halted for, lunch just after we had 
passed a village called Kefr Sur. 
After lunch—bully and biscuits—we 
went on again and then had another 
long halt about three miles further on. 
While there I saw S and B 
of my pukkKa regiment and spoke to 
them fora bit... then we picked our 
way amongst rocks and bowlders right 
down into a big valley and up the hill 
on the other side. There was a battle 
going on just in front, the Turks ap- 
parently having made a stand in a 
village called Beithid, right on top of 
a high hill.. We reached a woody 
plateau and had to halt there for two 
hours under fire, as the Turks were 
still holding the village in front and 
we couldn’t do anything till our guns 
came into action, which was pretty 
difficult in that sort of country. At 
last, just as it was getting dusk, our 
guns got into action, and about half 


| 


an hour afterward we got the order 
to move on, Beithid having been cap- 
tured by this regiment. Apparently 
as soon as our guns started the Turks 
got wind up and ran! We picked our 
way upwards—always upwards—until 
at last we reached Beithid, where we 
found the regiment on bivouacs. Our 
casualties had been C , one Indian 
officer and one Dogra killed and 14 
wounded, extraordinarily slight really. 
All the villagers were prisoners, as 
they had helped the Turks, and all the 
men were collected in one place and 
the women in another. We also had 
several Turkish prisoners, making the 
total about 1400 for the division. At 
about 10 o’clock we had an excellent 
dinner—soup, rabbit and bully mixed, 
peas and cherries—and before getting 
into bed I had a good wash. 

“We got up at five o’clock on Sat- 
urday morning and found ourselves 
soaked with dew—everything sopping 
wet. I was told to go with the battal- 
ion. We had breakfast at 5:30 
(porridge and an egg) and marched 
off at six. We arrived here at 8:30 
and settled down in temporary biv- 
ouacs. The hurried departure of the 
Turks was very evident, parts of ma- 
chine-guns, harness, and whole belts 
of machine-gun ammunition being 
strewed by the wayside as we came 
along. In this place they had left 
most of their tents standing, huge 
dumps of ammunition, fodder, railway 
carriages practically everything! 
(This place is at the junction of two 
railway lines, by the way.) Some of 
the tents were jolly fine, great big 
ones with windows in them, probably 
G. H. Q. Messes, etc., but of course 
they all had been bagged before we 
arrived on the scene. 

“After we had formed up and set- 
tled down, we wandered about and 
had a look at the place. In one of 
the hospitals we found two Tommies, 
who had been prisoners for six 
months. They must have been bucked 
up to see us! They said that our 
aeroplane raid on this place fairly 
put the wind up the Turks and Ger- 
mans! I picked up a lot of Turkish 
letters with stamps on them, most 
of them unopened, and also Germau 
maps of Palestine, which might be 
very useful. We had lunch when the 
second line came up, and then I lay 
down and had a sleep. We heard 
later that we had -captured the big 
railway junction at Nablus (She- 
chem in the Bible) during the after- 
noon, and the Turks are now reported 
to be fleeing in all directions in com- 


plete disorder. It has been a great 


victory for us! The cavalry, of 
course, have cut their communica- 
tions, and altogether they are in a 
hopeless state. I managed to pro- 
cure a cup of hot water and had a 
jolly good shave, which I needed 
badly, but there -vasn’t enough water 
for a wash. This place is apparently 
very short of water; there wasn’t any 
to wash in this morning, but I man- 
aged another shave from some water 
I had in my waterbottle. 

“We have just moved our camp 
from the valley on the hill, where 
there is a topping breeze, and they 
say we are stopping here for two or 
three days. A German doctor and 
two nurses walked in today from the 
hills and gave themselves up. Our 
grand total of prisoners is now 26,000, 
which must be practically the whole 
of the Turkish forces in Palestine. 
So now I wonder what will happen 
next.” 


MR. BONAR LAW ASKS SUPPORT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—In a ietter 
written to Lord Strathclyde, chairman 
of the Scottish War Savings Commit- 
tee, Mr. Bonar Law, after thanking 
the people of Scotland for their splen- 
did support in the past, says: No 
greater mistake could be made than 
to imagine that the cessation of hos- 
tilities means a cessation of effort. 
The work of reconstruction lies before 
us, and the future prosperity of this 
country will depend to a great extent 
on the efforts made by the popula- 
tion at home during the coming 
months. The demobilization of our 
armies and the restoration of our sol- 
diers and sailors to civil life, the re- 
construction of our industries and the 
improvement of social conditions will 
involve a heavy drain on our resources 
which renders the need for money no 
less urgent than formerly. That money 
must be obtained from the savings of 
the people, and it is by exercising 
thrift and economy and by continuing 
to lend their money to the state that 
the people can play a real part ip the 
consummation of our victory. 


RAISE IN CINCINNATI CAR FARES 
Special to The Christian Scienge Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
CINCINNATI, Ohio—Street-car fares 
in Cincinnati will be raised to 5% 
cents, starting Jan. 1, the Cincinnati 
Traction Company announced on Sat- 

urday. 
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sion she unquestionably established 
herself as one of the favorite artists 
of the house. Mr. de Luca as Gianni, 
made a triumph of buffo acting and 
singing which without doubt will be 
long talked about. Mr. Montesanto, 
Mr. Crimi, Mme. Muzio, Miss Gentle 
and Mr. Didur were other contributors 
of capital importance in the entertain- 
ment, 
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RAILWAY PASSES FOR CREWS 


LIVERPOOL, England—The 
tary of the Mercantile Marine Service 
Association is in receipt of a letter 
from the Ministry of Shipping in 
which it is stated that free railway 
passes under certain conditions may 
be issued to officers and men proceed- 
ing on leave who are members of the 
crew of a vessel under the control of 
the liner section of the Ministry of 
Shipping, providing that the vessel 
has not called at her home port within 
the previous six months or the officers 
and men have not otherwise had an 
opportunity during that time of visit- 
ing their homes. 


secre- 


DRAINAGE CONGRESS DEMANDS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The creation of 
a national department of public works 
with a Cabinet officer at its head was 
asked by the National Drainage Con- 
gress in convention here. The. con- 


gress urged early work on waterways | 


on the Atlantic Coast. A federad ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000,000 for works 
of drainage, irrigation and flood pro- 
tection was sought. 


will saw that in this piece Puccini goes : ; : 
to Mascagni’s “Cavalleria” and to | Panies Sharpless reading of the let- 
Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” for his! te? in “Madam Butterfly,” a spirit og 
methods. And he _ does, forsooth, buffoonery replacing one of pathos. | 
achieve sharp delineation of character |/" “Angelica,” he may, perhaps, be said 
and rapid development of tragedy on to have struck out on an original path. 
folk story lines. But “Tabarro” is a On the other hand, he may be said to 
more succinct piece in dramatic out- | 2@¥e left the only roads where travel 
line than “Cavalleria” or “Pagliacci,” |18 Safe for him. At the opening of 
having no halfway point of rest with | eo aa See 
either intermezzo or fall of curtain. It || yr 
may be said to be patterned more after 
Leoni’s “‘Oracolo,” a piece that has |! 
been much presented at the Metropol- | 
itan Opera House, than anything else. | | 
The particular charm of “Tabarro” 
as a picture is its framing into the 
proscenium the quays of the River 
Seine in the neighborhood of Notre 
Dame in Paris, and its showing the 
ways of the people who live upon the 
stream in the canal boats. In the 
Metropolitan setting the river is strik- 
ingly realized. One looks across the | 
tiller of Michele’s boat to the bridge 
and thinks of the second-hand book 
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WOMEN’S SUITS, COATS, 


DRESSES AND BLOUSES 
Style creations dictated by good 


taste; characterized by moderate 
prices. 


{ 


Geary and Grant Avenue 
San Francisco 


Grant Avenue and Geary Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco’s Popular Style Shop. 


CAL, 


/ 


Kayser Sil 


We Are Now Showing a Complete Assortment of 


Make Selections Early and Avoid 
Congested Holiday Shopping 


Underwear 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONEST 
VALVES 831 MARKET ST. 


amy TO Tus ter cane. 


are welcome and useful GIFTS 


Our Merchandise Orders 


ISSUED FOR ANY AMOUNT 
MAY BE USED AT ANY TIME 


WAISTS 
GLOVES 
BRASSIERES 
SWEATERS 
HOSIERY 
UMBRELLAS 


SILK WEAR 
BABY’S WEAR 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
MUSLIN WEAR 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
BLANKET ROBES 


And Hundreds of Other APPROPRIATE GIFTS 


DRESSES 

SUITS COATS 
MILLINERY 

FURS BAGS 
IVORY 

NOVELTY JEWELRY 
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man and many other things, when 


extraneous meditation. 

Dramatically, the motives of the lit- 
tle tragic piece are out of the old 4 
stock. Michele, the bargeman, Gior- 
getta, his wife, and Luigi, the amorous Stockton at O'Farrell 
meddler, who stays late in the even- 


ing upon the deck of the boat and puts Ladies’ Tailoring Exclusively 


the doméstic existence of the pair out | Telephone Sutter 1184, SAN FRANCISCO 


Furniture, Carpets 
Draperies 


Bare Brower 


San Francisco — 


VIRGINIA STUDIOS 


Dealers in Antiques and Heirlooms 


Designers’ and manufacturers of original and 
artistic jewelry. Home of artistic picture 
framing. ‘ 

We are interested in anything yot have te 
sell or exchancze. 
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1249 Boylston St., 


All orders recejve careful attention. 


128 Post St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | 


SECOND — An over supply of 
cars that must be sold regardless of 
their cost; ‘ 


Reduction in cost of 
labor and materials. The material market at 
this moment is higher than it has ever been. 
Therefore, materials for cars of the next 
series to be manufactured must be purchased 
The price of labor, you 


can be no reduction in Marmon cars due to 
reduction in the cost of materials and labor; 


During the past eighteen months the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Company has concentrated 
upon the production of war materials for the 
Therefore, we have no over- 
supply of cars and there can bt no reduction 
of the Marmon 34 from that source; 


Abnormally high 
If you will figure the percentage of 


Summing up, there is no reduced 


Manufactured exclusively by Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
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A Stabilized Investment 


FOURTH 


Analyze Car Manufacturing in Relation to 
These Laws of Price Reductions 


in our field. We 


Therefore, there 


An over-supply. 


Lt hd, 


Gh 


price advance on the Marmon 34 and of cars 
in its general class since war began, and 
compare the present prices, you will readily 
see that we have advanced less than any car 


War Industries Board requested one hun- 
dred per cent. war basis after January 1. 
Many manufacturers. did advance then. 
Therefore, having no fictitious price to re- 
move we cannot reduce the price of the Mar- 
mon 34+ on this score; 


FOURTH CAUSE — A reduction of the 
quality of materials or labor. 
established sixty-seven years ago does not 
permit us to lower the qualities of our ma- 
terials or workmanship. 


~. 
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New 1919 Series 
No Fictitious Prices to Lop Off 


The price of Marmon cars will not be reduced for some time. Certainly 
we can see no reduction during our next series. The reasons for this are 
set forth below in a candid discussion of price and the reasonable causes 


Broadly speaking, there are four causes for reduction in price at any time: 


FIRST — A reduction in cost of 
labor and materials, and remember, 
for cars to be built in the next series 
materials must be contracted for at 


(‘The law of supply and demand) 


THIRD — Prices set unduly 
high to be slashed later for effect; 


reduction in 


—A 


quality of materials and labor enter- 
ing into constr 


uction of cars. 


. Seti) said onealionen, 7 a, 


did not advance when the 
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Our policy 


Therefore, since 


we will never substitute inferior materials or 


score. 


labor, we cannot reduce prices on this 


cost of materials or labor: we have 
no over-supply of cars; we have no fictitious high price to lop off; and we 
will not substitute inferior materials or labor; therefore, it is beyond-pos- 
sibility to reduce the price of the Marmon 34. 

This is the position of the Nordyke & Marmon Company. 
policy behind the Marmon 34 which stabilizes its investment value to the 
patron who purchases now, just as it has in the past. 


Prompt Deliveries New Series Marmon for 1919 


Excellent Values in Renewed Marmon Cars. 


Frank E. Wing 


New England Distributee MARMON Cars Since 1904. 
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GERMANY’S DEFEAT 
IN AERIAL WARFARE 


Since June 1, She Had Lost 2700 
Machines to British Alone, and 
Aircraft Production -Was 
Unequal to Meeting Losses 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — During the 
three days following the signing of the 
armistice, the Royal Air Force, keep- 
ing pace with the German evacuation, 
made satisfactory progress toward the 
Rhine. ; 

A large number of aerodromes 
which, on that memorable Nov. 11 were 
in German hands, were three days 
later the headquarters of British fight- 
ing, reconnaissance, and bombing 
» Squadrons. Among others, the famous 
Gotha nests at St. Denis Westrem, 
Oostacker, St. Maria Aalter, etc., in 
the immediate vicinity of Ghent, were 
all occupied. Meanwhile the work of 
carrying out the aerial terms of the 
armistice was proceeding apace. The 
clause in the armistice convention by 
which Germany had to surrender 2000 
aeroplanes is one, the material impor-- 
tance of which has been immensely €n- 
hanced by the work of the Royal Air 
Force, and can hardly be appreciated 
fully without knowledge of that. 

Rightly to estimate the military 
meaning for Germany of handing over 
2000 aeroplanes, it is necessary, first, 
to realize the phenomenally heavy air 
lasses of Germany prior to the armi- 
stice. In just over five months of the 
heaviest air fighting of the war, Ger- 
many lost in aerial combat with the 
British alone, 1837 machines. This 
total does not include the 640 machines 
driven down. out of control (many of 
which would necessarily be of no 


Germans had, perforce, to withdraw 
powerful fighting air units to the 
threatened zones. The result was a 
weakening of the battle front, without 
however, preventing a single British 
raid from taking place. Despite its 
much-vaunted anti-aircraft defenses, 
Mannheim suffered 17 progressively 
heavy raids, while upward of 270 raids 
were made upon other vital centers in 
Germany during the last five months. 


The uncertainty as to where the 
next blow would fall magnified the 
terror which spread rapidly along the 
Rhine. One day it would be Frank- 
furt; another day, Stuttgart; another 
day, Cologne. Treves, which was ac- 
tually raided by the British only eight 
times, had 117 air-raid alarms, while 
in countless towns and villages along 
the accustomed lines of flight people 
hid in cellars for hours at a time at 
the mere rumor that the avenging 
British squadrons were abroad. 


Meanwhile, British airmen in 
France were dealing deadly blows 
at the enemy’s main aerial] forces on 
the battle front. Throughout August 
and September many keen observers 
saw that the climax was at hand. It 
remained for the British pilots on 
Wednesday, Oct. 30, however, to dem- 
onstrate this beyond a doubt, when 
the unprecedented number of 67 Ger- 
man machines were destroyed during 
the one day, in addition to 15 other 
enemy machines which were driven 
down out of control. This feat, which 
established a record for the whole 
war, was achieved with the astonish+ 
ingly low British loss of 18 machines. 
Thus on a single day, the Royal Air 
Force of 1918 accounted for more ma- 
chines than Britain herself had in 
France in September, 1914; and this 
in addition to the carrying out of hun- 
dreds of other aerial tasks of the first 
importance—in photography, recon- 
naissance, gun-spotting, ground straf- 
ing and the like. 

It would be impossible to pay too 
high a tribute to the immensely valu- 
able work done by the British coastal 
squadrons, working in conjunction 
with the navy, in holding the cross- 


ously threatened the whole military 
effort of Britain would have been 
gravely compromised. Little has been 
heard of the deeds of these gallant 
and daring pilots, who day after day, 
in all weathers, kept watch over the 
narrow seas. Their movements were 
necessarily shrouded in an impene- 
trable veil of secrecy. Their work 
was arduous, and full of peril. Few 
of the compensations of the stirring 
life at the front came to lighten the 
monotony of their daily routine. Often 
they were on duty over stormy seas, 
far from the sight of living man, for 
10 and 12 hours at a time without 
relief. But it may be said, of a truth, 
that their work saved Britain, and, 
through Britain, the allied cause, from 
one of the direct perils of Germany’s 
threat to civilization. 


FUTURE OF “REDEEMED” ITALY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ROME, Italy — Various matters 


stp 


concerning the well-being of the “re- 
deemed” Italian provinces were under 
consideration by the Premier and the 
other ministers at their recent meet- 


ing, and the future civil administra- 
tion of these territories is being stud- 
ied at the different ministries con- 
cerned. It is hoped that civil admin- 
istration will supersede military rule 
as soon after the conclusion of peace 
as may be. It is intended that such 
local customs and institutions as have 
been proved to be useful and are in 
keeping with the character and the 
history of the different regions shall 
be preserved in so far as they can be 
successfully incorporated into the new 
order of things. 
GRAND FLEET’S APPRECIATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor , 
LONDON, England—The Committee , 


of the English-Speaking Union, in re- | 


sponse to a telegram to Admiral Sir! 


David Beatty, offering the congratula- | 
tions of the American and British | 
members on the signing of the armi- 
stice, received the following message: 


|GERMAN PILLAGE | 


writer says, that the monuments of 


OF LILLE MUSEUM 


Before the Germans Removed the 
Valuable Art Collections, Mu- 
seum Was Struck by 75 Shells 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—The treatment ac- 
corded by the Germans to the museum 
at Lille.is the subject of an article in 
L’Homme Libre. If it is true, the 


Bruges are intact and that the Ger- 
mans have not carried off the Van 
Dycks and the Davids from the Hos- 
pital St. Jean, or the communal mu- 
seum, which have been preserved in a 
cellar for four years, the museums at 
Lille, Douai, Cambrai and no doubt at 
Valenciennes have undoubtedly been 
pillaged from top to bottom. The mu- 
seum at Lille was, M. Piérard asserte, 
the premier museum of France after | 
the Louvre. It possessed some hun- | 
dreds ,of old pictures, among them | 
some by Rubens and Van Dyck, Flem- | 2 
ish_and German primitives, Dutch | 

works of the Eighteenth Century, and | 
Ghirlandaios, Botticellis, Largilliéres, | 

Watteaus and Goyas. The special! | 
pride of the museum was, however, | 
the Wicar room, containing a collec- | 
tion of 800 drawings by masters with. 


Raphael’s studies for the “School at 
Athens,” “Parnassus” and other. pic- 
tures, architectural sketches by 
Michael Angelo, caricatures by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and the first sketch for 
the “Massacre of the Innocents” by 
Poussin. None of these remain in 
Lille, M. Piérard declares, for the Ger- 
mans have taken them all away. 

The keeper of the museum, M. Thé- 
odor, struggled for four years with a 
truly Flemish tenacity, M. Piérard as- 
serts, against the removals which took 
place, and in spite of the affronts he 
had to put up with he was always at 
his post. Like a true citizen of Lille 
he gave proof of a civic courage which 
cannot be too highly praised. When 
in 1914 Lille was subjected to an in- 
tense bombardment the museum was 
struck by 75 shells, which fortunately 
only damaged the building and did no 
harm to its precious contents. During 
this bombardment M. Théodor, with 
the help of his assistants, put some of 
the most valuable contents of the 
museum in a place of safety in the 
cellars. 

When certain of the distinguished 
Germans who visited the museum saw 
the havoc wrought by the bombard- 
ment they imagined it to be the work 
of English aviators and often said: 

‘You see, they call us barbarians— 
| what must be said about your English 
friends?” M. Théodor used to let 
them reach that point and then, very 
politely, set them right by saying: “I 
beg vour pardon. This damage was 
done in October, 1914, by the German 
shells.”” This reply was 
Prince Maximilian of Baden, 


| 


made to) 
who | , at last, 


- 


the Germans was one brought to 
France from Germany in Napoleonic 
times; this went in November, 1914. 
Some German soldiers forced a case 
and took out two coins, but these they 
had to restore. It was only in 1917 
that the Germans began to take the 
pictures and drawings away whole- 
sale. Their pretext was that they 
wanted to put them into a place of 
safety out of reach of the English 
bombs and shells, but that this was not 
the case was shown by the fact that 
they took 487 objects of art during 
last September when they were theni- 
selves preparing to leave Lille defi- 
nitely. The removal of the works of 
art was supervised by special art offi- 
cers attached to the army. M. Piérard 
describes some of the proceedings of 
these officers who kept a very close 
watch on M. Théodor. 


be received by the learned world after 
the war, and M. Théodor did not 
spare them, but told them they would 
not be able to do without the Louvre 
and the “British.” 
article by recounting the story of 
the waxen head, the most celebrated 
thing in the museum. It dates from 


the time of the Florentine renaissance | 
and is a relation of the “Flora” bust | 
Bode made himself. 


over which: Dr. 


such a laughing stock. AS soon as 


they arrived in Lille the Germans | 
M. Théodor had hid- | 


asked for her. 
den her in the cellars with great care, 
and when the Germans discovered her 
he contrived to substitute a/| 


which the chevalier Wicar had en- | ‘thought it wise to change the conver-;cast for the original and it is this 


dowed his native town. Notable among 
this valuable collection were some of 


sation, 
The first picture carried away by 


| 


east which they have taken away with | 
them. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA'S 
DRINK BILL GROWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian Bureau 

ADELAIDE, S. Aus.—Developments 
are shaping for a prohibition drive. 
South Australia’s drink bill is mount- 
ing up, although the earlier closing 
of hotels at first indicated otherwise. 
The estimated total amount spent on 
intoxicating liquor for the year which 
ended on June 30, 1918, was £1,283,- 
210, am increase of £96,365 compared 
with the previous 12 months. Tem- 
perance workers attribute the result 
to wholesale breaches of the law and 
to the present prosperity. Hardly a 
day passes without a case of selling 
liquor after hours or on Sundays. 

In the 1915-16 drink bill there was a 
decrease of £294,033 over the previ- 


Their great | 
anxiety was to know how they would | 


He finishes his | 


ous year and the following year a 
further fall of £70,782 occurred. The 
prohibitionists took pleasure in these 
figures— £364,815 less spent in two 
years. The government statistician 
computes the average population of 
South Australia for 1917-18 as 435,793, 
a little more than the figures for 1914. 
which were 433,588. The per capita 
amount spent on liquor for the past 12 


months to June 30 is, therefore, £2 
18s. 10%d. 


~_ -—- 


PROFITEERS FINED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts—The pro- 
| prietors of the Globe Market in Brock- 
‘ton, and the managers of the Lithuan- 

ian Cooperative Market in Middleboro, 

|have been ordered to pay $20 each to 
| the Italian war relief fund as‘a penalty 
‘for profiteering in the sale of butter. 
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TREMONT STREET OPPOSITE BOSTON COMMON 


“The Grand Fleet appreciates greatly 
the congratulations of the English- 
Speaking Union, and is always proud | 
of having served in such intimate CO- | 
operstion with some of the magnifi- 
cent ships of the United States fleet.” 
—Signed David Beatty. 


ings to France and patrolling and de- 
fending our long island coast line, 
{throughout four years of unceasing 
‘menace and urgent peril. 

The ferry between France and Brit- 
ain was the most vita! link of the 
war. 
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further use), or the German losses 
sustained in the severe fighting with 
the British squadrons.in Belgium, and 
over Germany itself. If these be 
added, something like 2700 machines 
Were accounted for by the British 
alone since June 1. 

To this prodigious total must be 
added the heavy destruction wrought 
by the French and American air serv- 
ices. It is known that, for several 
months, Germany’s capacity for pro- 
duction was unequal to the task of re- 
placing her immense losses, a fact 
which was strikingly illustrated by 
the almost complete failure of her air 
arm during the final and most critical 
phase of the war. To take another 
2000 machines, which, by the way, 
must be in good serviceable condition, 
is militarily to cripple Germany in the 
air beyond hope of early recovery, 
while adding immensely to the aerial 
strength of the Allies. 

A striking commentary upon Bri- 
tain’s capacity for organization is 
afforded by a comparison between the 
situation at the outbreak of war and 
at the present time. It is not gen- 
erally known that the declaration of 
war by Great Britain at midnight, 
Aug. 5, 1914, found the Royal Flying 
Corps with only four squadrons in 
being—representing well under 100 
aeroplanes. 

‘Three of these squadrons went in- 
stantly to France in those tense early 
days, when motor buses vanished from 
the streets of London, and the British 
Expeditionary Force disappeared into 
the fog of war. A new squadron fol- 
lowed these pioneers in about 10 
days’ time, while a fifth squadron, 
actually mobilized and sent out in 24 
hours, reached the fighting zone about 
the middle of September. 

In those early days of the war, 
machines were used simply for stra- 
tegical reconnaissance. It was not un- 
til after the battle of the Aisne, when 
settled line warfare was established, 
that artillery fire control from the 
air, and the cruder forms of coopera- 
tion with the infantry were practiced 
and developed. As late as June, 1915, 
ordinary rifles with shortened barrels 
were carried by R. F. C. pilots, and 
hand grenades were flung at enemy 
aviators in the air. The development 
‘of formation fighting and the evolution 
of aerial gunnery dates from about 
this time, when the machine gun be- 
came an essential part of the equip- 
ment of our fighting pilots and ob- 
servers. 

A development of sinister import for |, 
Germany came in May, 1916, when, as 
a result of the indiscriminate bomb- 
ing of London and other English cities 
by German Zeppelins, British public 

‘ opinion demanded air reprisals upon 
the big munition and war centers on 
the Rhine. A very big program was 
planned and swiftly put into execu- 
tion. 

This intensive British raiding policy, 
carried out with relentless insistence 
on every practicable flying day, hit 
Germany 4t two of her most suscep- 
tible and vital] points. The raids upon 
Ostend and Zeebrugge gradually com- 
pelled her to relinquish her ambitious 
plans for using these convenient ports 
as repair and fitting stations for her 
submarines. Finding them untenable 
by such fragile craft, she withdrew 
her submarine base to Bruges, where 
huge ferro-concrete shelters were con- 
structed at enormous cost and labor 
in the newly completed Bruges docks. 
Even this did*not avail, for the Bytish 
air squadrons would not be denied 
and, despite the most energetic de- 

' fense, dropped over 240 tons of ex- 
plosives upon the docks and harbor. 
_At the opposite extremity of the 
long battle line in France, the nucleus 
of the R. A. F. independent force was, 
meanwhile, carrying fire and destruc- 
tion to the industrial vitals of Ger- 
many itself. Day after day, night 

' after night, the great, black squadrons 
swept forth on their deadly mission, 
carrying panic to the whole Rhine- 
land, and dealing destruction to the 
great blast furnaces, poison-gas fac- 
tories, aircraft shops, munition and 
powder werks, railways and junctions 
of Germany, from Duren in the north 
to the Swiss ‘frontier.’ 

To meet this growing menace, the 
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Pistt Slattery's “Maptair” of Holiday Gifts 


Holiday 4 . 2 sesaseSeSeSeSeSeSeS2SESER 
Sweaters and Holiday Hosiery 
Scarves 


Welcome gifts at all seasons, but 
especially so during cold weather. 
Imported Swiss Wool Sweaters, 
collar and sash, some with belt, 

$7.50 
Fine Shetland Wool Sweaters, V- 
neck and pocket, a splendid style 
for house wear or to be worn under 
coat $8.50 
A Beautiful New Shetland Wool 
Sweater, deep Dutch collar and 
sash, or the new Tuxedo style with 
sash or belt $10.50 
A Medium Weight Scotch Wool 
Sweater, collar and belt, crochet 
buttons, pockets, in heather mix- 
tures and plain colors . .$13.50 
Shetland Wool Jackets, with 

$2.50 
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Had it snapped, or been seri- 


A. Altman & Cn, 


Holiday 
Hlandikkerchiefs 


Women’s Initial Handkerchiefs, 
boxed. 

‘Dainty Assortment of designs, pure 
linen. Boxes of 6 $3.75 
Hand-Embroidered, pure linen. Box 
of 6 00 
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Handsome Novelty Bags 
from [Paris 


Ba 


moc 


signs. Box of 6 
— Designs, pure linen. 
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will appeal to every woman who wants to 
° ° Weusine! s Fancy Embroidered Hand- 
be au courant im matters of Fashion. kerchiefs in colored and white de- 
signs. 
Colored Borders with colored em-- 
broidered corners, in lawn. Box 
of 3 
Lawn Handkerchiefs, embroidered 
corners. 75¢ 
White, hand-embroidered, Swiss 
embroidered designs. Box of 3, 
$1.00 
Pure Linen, assorted patterns. 
$1.25 


Bags that are le dernier cri in Paris are 
cleverly fashioned of hamd-embroidered 
quilted silk amd mounted on frames that 
might easily be mistaken for real tortoise- 
shell. These bags are priced at $38.00. 


Beaded bags that are Parisian in fact as well 
as in style are variously priced at $18.50, 
25.00, 35.00, 75.00 and upward. 


Women’s Thread Silk 
absolutely pure _ dye, 
fashioned, reinforced lisle 
garter tops and sole; an as- 
sortment of 60. colors, in- 
cluding all the most wanted 
shades, also black, white, in 
regular and _e extra 


Hose 
full- 


Women’s Pure Dye Thread 
Silk Stockings, lisle garter 
top and soles. Black and 
white. A quality recommend- 
ed for appearance and wear. 
Exceptional value, pair 

$1.25 


Colored Silk Stockings, 
thread silk, pure dye, lisle 
garter tops and soles. Colors 
all the wanted shades in tans, 
grays, browns, navy, also 
black and _ white. 
value, pair 
Thread Silk Hose, allover 
drop stitch, and lace effects 
in black, white, navy, smoke, 
pearl, champagne, cordovan, 
silver, gold; pair, 

$3.00 and $3.50 
Heavy Weight Ingrain Thread 
All-Silk Hose, exceptionally 
fine lustre, double sole and 
lisle lined garter top; black 
only; pair, 


$2.75, $3.00, $3.75 


Men’s Thread Silk Hose, accordion ribbed, black and white, 
black and royal, black and green, black and purple, double heel 
and sole 

Also a full line of Hosiery for men in white and 

all approved colors 
Women’s All Wool Sports Hose, brown heather, mixtures and 
Oxford gray $2.50 
Women’s English Wool, Ribbed Hose, to be worn with ox- 
fords, a full assortment of colors and mixtures 
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Imported Shetland Wool Jackets, 
two styles, all colors $3.95 
To wrap up the throat on bluster- 
ing days, also for skating and 
hockey. 
All Wool Searves, good assort- 
ment of plain colors and heather 
mixtures, also natural camel's 
$1.00 to $5.50 
‘Pure Thread Silk Scarves, wide 
variety of colors and color com- 


binations. Many of them are im- 
$3.95 to $12.50 


Holiday 


Neckwear 


Real Filet Shawl Collars . .$1.95 
Real Filet Round Collars. .$2.45 
Real. Filet Collar and Cuff Sets 


Fd 


Women’s Plain Hemstitched Hand- 
kerchiefs, 1-6, 4, % and 1 inch, 
19¢ to $1.00 
Real Lace Handkerchiefs of Lim- 
erick, Rose Point and Carrickma- 
cross laces; many dainty styles, 
$2.75 to $50.00. 
Novelty Handkerchiefs, some pure 
white, others with colored borders, 
embroidersd corners, dainty floral 
wreaths and basket designs, linen . 
and Swiss lawn. %5e¢ each. 
Handkerchiefs of pure linen, hand 
hemstitched and hand-embroidered 
with dainty flowers, baskets and 
wreaths in the corners. 50e each. 
Hand - Embroidered, Hand - Hem- 
stitched Handkerchiefs of pure 
linen, many designs of flowers and 
wreaths. 79¢ each. 


Children’s 


Dainty Colored Initial Handker.- 
chiefs. Box of 3 

Pure Linen Embroidered Initial 
Handkerchiefs. Box of 3 | 
Large Assortment of Kiddies’ 
Handkerchiefs, with novelty de- 
10e to 25e 


Mien’s Handkerchiefs 


Men’s Lawn Handkerchiefs, initial embroid- 
ered in assortment of colors. Box of 6..$1.25 


Men’s Pure Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, 
25e, o0c, 75¢e 


Men’s Colored Bordered Handkerchiefs a 
variety of colors 29e to $1.00 


Men’s .Plain Hemstitched Linen and Lawn 
Handkerchiefs, 1-16 to 2-inch hem. .25e to $1.00 


Ard 


Beautiful open work effects 
in fancy designs, for evening 
wear. Black, white, silver, 
gold, flesh. Pair ...$4, $4.50 


Hand Embroidered Thread 
Silk Hose, black or white, in- 
step embroidered, in self or 
contrast color, $2.50 to $8 


Hand Embroidered Clocked 
Stockings, thread silk, heavy 
ingrain lisle lined top and 
sole, lack or white, and 
shown in all the street and 
evening shades, embroidered 
in self and contrasting colors, 
Pair, $2.75, $8, $8.50 and $4 
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American-made bags of really unusual beauty 
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are shown im a very large assortment, which 
includes bags with sterling silver mountings 
at $34.00 to $57.00; and with 14-karat gold 
mountings at $68.00 to $295.00. 
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(First Floor, Madison Avenue section) 


Dainty Collars with cuffs of fancy 
and plain voile, trimmed and plain 
organdie with ruffles. Special $1.25 
Georgette Collars trimmed with 
filet lace, hand embroidered, round 
and square effects. Special $1.00 
Net Sleeveless Guimpes, hand em- 
broidered, high and low necks, 
most wanted round collars, some 
trimmed with real lace.....$8.95 


Holiday Gloves 


Gloves as Holiday Gifts have never failed to 
please. If you can’t remember the size, use one 
of our Holiday Gift Certificates. 


Women’s 1-Clasp Prix Seam and Pique Sewn, 
Attractive Walking Gloves, in putty, Newport 
and Pearl 2.00 
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The Blouse Beautiful 


is an indispensable adjunct of the 
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fashionable suit. 


Many such blouses are ready for selection in 
the Second Floor— 
blouses that possess character as well as 
beauty, and that are not lacking the final 
individualizing touch that is an essential 
feature of successful costuming. 
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Holiday Leather Goods 


Fine Beaded Bags, just arrived from Paris, a 
wonder assortment of color combinations in 
conventional and Oriental designs, some draw- 
string style, others with beaded or shell 
frames, all daintily lined $18.00 to $55.00 


Chiffon Velvet Bags, in three models, some with 
mirror and purse attached, others with inside 
compartment, in al! the wanted colors $5.00 
Chiffon Velvet Bags, silk lined, made with in- 
side compartment for change, also mirror; in 
a good assortment of colors $3.95 
English London Made Fitted Sewing Baskets, 
of wicker and leather, colors green, red, blue, 
lined with satin matching top in color 

$4.50 to $10.00 


Holiday Umbrellas 


Women’s Silk Umbrellas, 26-inch, steel rod, 
wood handles, silk cord, all colors $3.95 
Women’s Silk Umbrellas, a good quality silk, 
steel rod, wood handle, all good colors $5.00 
Women’s Silk Umbrellas, of fine quality silk, 
natural wood rod and handle, leather strap, 


Department on the 


Trefousse French Kid 2-Clasp, over seam, with 
self or white Paris point embroidery, in buff, 
tan and gray $2.25 


Women’s White Washable Doeskin, 1-clasp. a 
serv.ceable street glove 22 


Whether for gift purposes ‘or for personal 
use, one should not find it difficult to find 
here exactly the type of blouse desired. 
From the simple blouse of tub silk or crepe 
de Chine to the most elaborate confection of 
Georgette or lace there is something to 
gratify every taste. 


Holiday Blouses 


Beautiful Blouses of crepe, satin, Georgette 
and lingerie, a wide variety of styles and a full 
assortment of the most wanted colors. 


Women’s Washable Duplex, in white, erey one 


Women’s All Wool Gauntlet Wrist Gloves, in 
white, oxford and heather mixtures $1.00 


Georgette Crepe, Crepe de Chine and Washable 
Satin Blouses, round neck, frilied models, hand 
- embroidered, beaded and lace trimmed, white, 
flesh and suit shades. Special $5.95 


Women’s 1-Clasp Woven Scotch mixture Wool 
Lined Gloves, oxford and khaki $2.00 


Men’s 1-Clasp and Strap Wrist Woven Cloth 
Wool Lined Gloves in oxford and khaki $2.00 


Men’s Fine Arabian Mocha, with Paris point 
embroidery. Special $3.00 


Men’s Leatherette Gloves, gray, white and ay 


The prices range from $5.75 to 65.00. 


Georgette Crepe Blouses, lace trimmed and em- 
broidered models, white, flesh and suit as 
vo 


Other Umbrellas, for women, in a variety of 
handles and styles 00 to $5.00 
Men’s Gloria Silk Umbrellas, good serviceable 
umbrellas in a variety of handle oe 

00 to $5.00 


All-Silk Umbrellas, smart, mannish 
$6.00 to $10.50 


(Blouse Department, Second Floor) 
French Hand Embroidered Georgette Blouses, 


1.25 
large shawl collar with frilling. Special. ..$10 
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Children’s Washable Doeskin and Cape Gloves, 
$1.25 to $1.50 


Boys’ Gray Mocha Sadi Wool Lined Gloves, 
$1.50 


Lingerie Blouses, in voile, batiste, and dtmity, 
Swiss embroidery- and lace trimmed styles. 
Fresh and pretty. Special.. .. 82, $3 and $3.95 


Madison Avenue 
34th and 35th Streets - 


~ Men’s 
handles 


- Hifth Avenue 
New Pork 
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‘ that this sport has ever known. 


that college. 
had not signed the Cornell contract | 
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GENERAL NEWS 


UNITED STATES 
TO BOOM TENNIS 


National Association Will Vote 
on Recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to Challenge 


for 1920 Davis Cup Matches 


NEW YORK, New York—Confident 
that the United States National Lawn 
Tennis Association will vote to adopt 
the recommendations of the executive 
committee when it holds its annual 


meeting next February, followers of 
this great summer sport in the United 
States are already looking forward 
to one of the greatest seasons in 1919 
It 
certainly will prove-to be such if the 
association takes the expected action. 

The executive committee held its 
meeting in this city Friday afternoon 
and late into the evening, holding its 
announcement of what action was 
considered until Saturday when it was 
given to the press. First and fore- 
most among the recommendations 
which the executive committee has 
worked up is the plan to challenge for 
the Davis international cup in 1620. 
This cup is now held by Australasia, 
having been won from the United 
States on the courts of the West Side 
Tennis Club, Forest Hills, Long 
Island, in August, 1914. Owing to the 
fact that the war started that year, the 
United States refrained from chal- 
lenging until it was over, and it is the 
plan of the executive committee to 
have the challenge hold over until 
1920 that the countries which might 
desire to challenge or defend the cup 
may have a year of play in which to 
get their best players into shape for 
the competition. 

It is the plan of the United States 
authorities to have the preliminaries 
played in the United States late next 
year, with the winners going to. Aus- 
tralasia in the winter of 1920. That all 


countries which may want to chal- 


lenge may be able to do so even 


though their financial condition will 


not permit of their paying the cost 
incidental with such matches, the ex- 
ecutive conimittee has put a clause in 
its resolutions which would give the 
United States association power to de- 
fray out of its treasury the expenses 
of any team where lack of funds 
would prevent such competition. 

Believing that by next August all of 
the ranking players of the United 
States will be mustered out of the 
army or navy, the association is g0- 
ing to make strenuous efforts to make 
the national all-comers singles cham- 
pionship tournament the biggest and 
most representative ever held. 

The committee also passed a reso- 
lution recommending 
be permitted to 
standardized medals to the winners of 
tournaments next season, instead of 
the expensive trophies offered in the 
past. 

The officers were authorized to 
change the rules governing junior, 
boys’ and girls’ tournaments, to pro- 
vide for a national doubles champion- 
ship in each class. This was made 
retroactive to recognize Vincent Rich- 
ards and H. L. Taylor as the national 
doubles champions for 1918, as they 
won the tournament held at Forest 
Hills last August. 

E. F. Torrey, secretary of the asso- 


- ciation, read a letter from C. L. Childs 


of Pittsburgh, chairman of the com- 
mittee in equalization of voting power, 
saying that the committee had been 
unable to agree on definite recom- 
mendations but hopes to have a plan 
outlined for consideration at the next 
meeting. He also read a letter from 
Cc. S. Garland of Pittsburgh, referring 
to the creation of a proxy committee, 
which was discussed at the last an- 
nual meeting. This had been referred 
to the executive committee, along with 
a recommendation to elect the nomi- 
nating committee annually, to draw 
amendments to the constitution. The 
amendment covering the nominating 
committee had been previously agreed 
upon, but the proxy committee pro- 
posal was tabled. 

The committee received the annual 
report of the ranking committee, 
which is made up of Abraham Bass- 
ford Jr., P. W. Gibbons, C. B. Doyle, 
W. T. Hayes, and H. C. Johnson. The 
report was accepted, but their deci- 
sions will not be announced until next 
week. 

The resolution adopted by the ex- 
ecutive committee regarding the Davis 
cup challenge follows: 

“Whereas, The world war has ended, 
and 

“Whereas, There has been no interna- 
tional competition in tennis since 1914, and 

“Whereas, The resumption of such con- 
tests will help cement international friend- 
ghips. now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That the annual meet- 
ing of the U. S. N. L. T. A. empower its 
executive committee to take such steps as 
may be necessary to reestablish the Davis 
cup contests, the next one to be held in 
1920. 

“Be it further resolved, That the ex- 
ecutive committee be hereby empowered to 
defray the expenses of such competition 
from the treasury of the’'U. S. N. L. T. A.” 


Ten of the committee of 21 members 
were present_at the meeting as fol- 
lows: President Maj. G. T.,Adee, Vice- 
President J. S. Myrick, Treasurer A. 
H. Chapin, Secretary E. F. Torrey, A. 
Y. Leech, C. Y. Smith, Edwin Sheafe, 
Paul Sheldon, A. L. Hoskins, and C. L. 
Childs. 


RICE MAY COACH CORNELL CREW 


NEW YORK, New York—J. C. Rice, | 


former rowing coach of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was reported to have reached 
an agreement here with Cornell Uni- 
versity to accept a similar position at 
It was said that Rice 


but that he was expected to do 60 
soon. He will succeéd C. E. Courtney, 
who has coached the Ithaca crews for 
several years and who recently retired. 


LEAGUE LEADER 


PREDICTS SALE 


B. B. Johnson, President of the 
American League, Says Bos- 
ton Club Will Change Hands 


CHICAGO, Illinois—That a change 
in the present ownership of the Boston 
American League Baseball Club -will 
probably be made before the season of 
1919 gets under way is the statement 


made by B. B. Johnson, president of 
that league. He is credited with saying 
that a number of offers have been 
made for the club now owned by H. H. 
Frazee. 

President Johnson also states, ac- 
cording to the report, that he is in 
possession of certified information that 
gambling existed in the Boston ball 
park and that under the constitution 
of the league the membership of any 
club could be terminated if open bet- 
ting or pool selling was allowed in the 
park or in any buildings owned or 
occupied by it. 

“I do not care at this time to go into 
details regarding the Boston club, but 
there are several groups of men who 
desire to acquire the controlling in- 
terest,” he said. 

H. H. Frazee, president of the Bos- 
ton club, who has opposed some of 
Johnson’s policies, recently demanded 
a change in the personnel of the 
National Commission. 


Mack for Short Schedule 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania— 
Manager Connie Mack of the Phila- 
delphia Americans, just back from the 
American League meeting in Chicago, 
said Saturday night that he greatly 
favors the proposed 140-game sched- 
ule and that if it goes into effect the 
Athletics will train at Shibe Park for 
the 1919 race. 

Manager Mack said: “I sincerely 
bope the baseball season will be cut 
14 games next year. If it is, my team 
will do all its training at Shibe Park. 
In case of wet weather we have plenty 
of room under the grandstand for the 
pitchers and catchers to work, and 
even let the infielders and outfielders 
toss to each other. I can get just as 
good benefit training here as making 
a long, expensive trip south, and I cer- 
tainly intend to go through with my 
plan if the short schedule is adopted. 


give certificates of) 


Manager Mack also stated he was 
not surprised that 


| 


President H. H.. 


Frazee of the Boston club is going out | 


of baseball. “I thought quite a while 
ago that Frazee had enough of base- 
ball and will not be surprised-if he 
retires before this year is over,” said 
Mack. 


| SEASON OPENS IN 


that the clubs, 


CHICAGO WINS 
CROSS - COUNTRY 


Maroon Runners Take the Team 
Championship of Central Ama- 
teur Athletic Union— Thomas 
Campbell Leading Individual 


CENTRAL A. A. U. CROSS-COUNTRY 
CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM STANDING 
Club— Points 

ey Oe Cs cc cc ecces 21 

Logan Square Athletic Club 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, Illinois—In a fast race in 
which individual rivalry took the place 
of close team competition, Thomas 
Campbell of the University of Chicago 
on Saturday led the Maroon to victory 
in the annual cross-country champion- 
Ship of the Central District of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States. 

Campbell sped the five-mile course 
of Humboldt Park in 27m. 27s., finish- 
ing just 10 yards ahead of Frank 
Kochanski, his team mate. Chicago 
won the race with 21 points, and the 
Logan Square A. C. was second with 
38. Franklin Skating and Athletic 
Club, which conducted the race, did 
not finish the five men necessary for 
a complete team score, as only three 
of its quintet of starters crossed the 
finish tape. Other teams ended the 
same way. 

The fast pace drove many of the 
field of 35 starters out, for George 
Hankel, a prominent Chicag® distance 
runner set the pace for five of the six 
laps, only to be “jumped’” by Camp- 
bell, and then by Kochanski, on the 
sixth circuit. Kochanski finished 10 
yards ahead of Hankel. All the run- 
ners were Chicagoens. 

Campbell’s showing as a five-miler 
was unexpected, for, although he 
was known to be one of the best mid- 
dle distance men in the country, it 
was thought he would confine his 
running to his specialties, the 880-yard 
and similar runs. He is national 
A. A. U. 880-yard champion. The or- 
der and times for the first 10 finishers 
follow: 


Runner and Club— 

Thomas Campbell, Chicago........ rH | 
Frank Kochanski., 
George Hankel, Logan Sq. A. C..2 47 
Joseph Hall, icag y 
J. Tews, unattached : 19 
Joseph Mendes, Illinois S. C.. ; 

Henry Dobler, Logan Square A. C.. 2 
rat es I SUI, on ns ca ire ccccce 29 
Wilfred Byrne, Hamilton Park... .30 
Harvey Huska, Franklin S.andA.C.30 13 


Great Lakes Wins Title 


| Sia Capture the Central A. A. U. | 


EASTERN CITIES | Wrestling Championship Honors ° 


American Association to Start Its 
1919 Baseball Campaign on 


April 29, States President: 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota — The 
1919 diamond season of the American 


Association is scheduled to begin April | 


29, with the western clubs opening 
their campaigns in the four eastern 
cities, according to an announcement 
made by President T. J. Hickey after 
the concluding meeting of the aéso- 
ciation club owners. 

On the first trip the clubs will play 
a three-game series, while the second 
and third trips will have four games 
each. The rule requiring each club 
to have no fewer than four players 
who had not previously seen service in 
Class AA leagues or higher was with- 
drawn. The regulation requiring the 
home team to guarantee the visiting 
team $125 a day was rescinded. The 
16-player limit was retained. 

The association baseball men will 
gather in Chicago on Jan. 12 to attend 
the meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Minor Leagues. They plan to 
go to New York in a body to attend 
a joint session of major leagues on 
Jan. 16. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Milwaukee 
clubs will have training trips this sea- 
son but it is probable the five other 
teams will do their training at or near 
home. The Toledo and Columbus clubs 
may go to Kentucky for a brief stay 


but Kansas City, Louisville and In-' 


ee cline expect to stay at home for 
the spring trials. 


C. W. Murphy After A. A. Franchise 


MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin — C. W. 
Murphy, former owner of the Chicago 
National League Baseball Club, has 
made a formal application for a fran- 
chise in the American Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement made here 
recently. 

Murphy, it is said, is willing to pay 
$75,000 for a club in Hickey’s league, 
and in the event of his securing a fran- 
chise will put a team in the old Cub 
park on the West Side of Chicage. As 
the unanimous consent of the owners 
must be obtained to make the change 
in the circuit, Owner Timme, of this 
city, said that the resolution intro- 
duced at the Minneapolis meeting last 
week was one asking the dissolu- 
tion of the American Association. 

The plan is to purchase the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis clubs and switch the 
franchises to Chicago and Omaha. This 
would make an ideal circuit, according 
to the Milwaukee magnate. 


YALE CLUB GETS SMITH 


NEW YORK, New York—William 
Smith, who several years ago coached 
W. A. Kinsella, professional squash 
champion, has been appointed instruc- 
tor at the Yale Club to assist Frank 
Lafforgue, the club professional. Smith 
formerly was tennis professional at 
the Scarsdale Golf and Country Club, 
Hartsdale, New York. 


A. A. U. WRESTLING TEAM 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


CENTRAL 


Team— Points 


Great Lakes Naval Training Station. -11) 


Seward oe A. 
Morris A. 


~ / y lsaeb ee Nn 0 ee ae ees 5 


Chicago Hebrew Institute 
ee uve wcebocees : 
ee eke eowcceen : 
Unattached 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO, Illinois—With keen com- 
petition in every one of the four 
classes which counted in the cham- 


pionship totals, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station wrestlers managed to 
win the annual championship tourna- 
ment of the central district of the 
Ameteur Athletic Union, conducted 
Friday and Saturday at Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory. 

The bluejacket wrestlers earned 11 
points with two firsts and one third. 
Seward Park A. C. of Chicago and 
Morris A. C., Chicago, tied for second 
with five points each, derived from a 
single first place. 

The weights which counted in the 
championship points were the 125- 
pound, 135-pound, 145-pound, and 
158-pound classes. In addition, after 
a petition from amateur wrestlers of 
the district, 175-pound and heavy- 
weight classes were added, but too 
late to be included as championship 
events, so special club medals, in- 
stead of regulation C. A. A. U. prizes, 
were given the place winners in those 
events, and the points did not figure 
in the championship team total. 

Max Gans, Morris A. C., victor in 
the 125-pound class, and Michael Will- 
ming, Seward Park, in the 135-pound 
class, won the feature bouts”in the 
finals. The hardest match of the 
tourney came in the semi-finals, when 
C. D. Ritchie, Great Lakes, won the 
referee’s decision over George Me- 
tropoulos, Gary Y. M. C. A., one of 
the leading amateurs of the West for 
years. Metropoulos did not return to 
compete for third place on Saturday. 
The summary of final bouts: 

125-Pound Class—Max Gans, Morris A. 
C., Chicago, defeated Andrew Callas, 
Greek Olympic A. C., Chicago, by deci- 
sion. Time—lim. For Third Place—W. 
W. Leiter, Illinois S'portsman’s Club, de- 
feated John Ling, Swedish American A. 
A., Chicago, decision. Time—15im. 

135 - Pound Class — Michael Willming, 
Seward Park A. C., Chicago, defeated 
August Putkonen, Swedish-American A. 
A., Chicago. Time—l12m. 15s. For Third 
Place—R. B. Smith, unattached, won by 
forfeit from Joseph Rosenfeldt, Chicago 
Hebrew Institute. 

145-Pound Class—C. D. Ritchie, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, defeated 
Glen Smith, ary ¥. M. C. A. . Time— 
7m. 20s. For Third Place—Samuel Misch- 
kin, Chicago Hebrew Institute, won by 
forfeit from George Metropoulos, Gary Y. 
M. ©. de 

158-Pound Class—C. F. Stephenson, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, de- 
feated Walter Mauer, Chicago Hebrew 
Institute, by decision. Time—1lim. For 
Third Place—W. Jensen, Great Lakés 
Naval Training Station, defeated Fred 
Anderson, Swedish-American A. A. Time 
—10m. 40s. 

SPECIAL ADDED CLASSES 
175- Pound Class—George Tragos, Gary 
“<i * A., won by. conceded fall 


Chicago........ 27-30] 


; |G: to ee rrr 
®) Taylor c.h.b. ven .c.h.b. Campbell | 
: | oi. OAS 6 ok cusbddkcebsds ease i.r. Butler 


1 
| srom Rososky, Great Lakes Naval train- 


ing Station. Time 12m. 18s. For Third 
Place—George Meyer, Chicago Hebrew 
Institute, won by forfeit from C. Grover, 
unattached. 

Heavyweight Class—Fred Meyer, Chi- 
cago Hebrew Institute, defeated Arnold 
Minkley, Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, by decision. Time—lim. No bout 
for third place. 


COMPLETES GOOD 
ATHLETIC YEAR 


Williams College Finishes 1917- 
1918 Academic Term With- 


out Recourse to Reserve Fund 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Massachusetts— 
Williams College was able to com- 
plete the. 1917-1918 academic year in 
athletics without drawing upon the re- 
serve fund of the athletic council, and 
this fine showing despite the dropping 
off of over 50 per cent in the student 
body. The reserve fund is invested in 
Liberty bonds, and the facts stated 
were announced by E. H. Botsford, 
graduate athletic treasurer. 

The report shows that the expen- 
ditures for the year amounted to $7,- 
590.54, which sum was covered by the 
customary athletic assessment on the 
students and contributions from other 
sources. The amount was divided as 
follows: Baseball, $2140; basketball, 
$985; football, $975; ‘track, $1535; 
minor sports and other expenses, 
$2953. 

Overdrafts in baseball reaching 
$1150 and in basketball totaling $235 
were reported. They were made up by 
balances in other departments. 


BETHLEHEM AGAIN 
WINS SOCCER GAME 


BETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania — The 
Bethlehem Steel soccer team elimin- 
ated the Merchant Shipbuilding B 
eleven on Saturday in a second-round 
contest, 6 goals to 2, thereby securing 
a firmer hold on the American cup 
tie prize. 

The shipbuilders’ fullbacks played 
a good game at first, but soon weak- 


played with increased brilliancy as 


7/the game progressed. The summary: 


MERCHANTS B. 
l.f.b. Ferguson 


BETHLEHEM 
i Ea as ete 


ee os eee cuwaake ead g. Duncan 


ge SS ee r.f.b. McKelvey 
; Warnbach r-h.b.........l.h.b. Kirkpatrick 
.r.h.b. Pepper 


| Graham DRS Pere ee o.r. Millar 
oo eS err er er res ree c.f. Ratican 
a ae ee a ae o.l. Fleming 
Mn. ka oc amie be eee i.l. Forrest 

Bethlehem Steel 6, Merchants Shipbuild- 
‘ing B. 2. Goals—Fleming, Ratican, 
per, Millar, Forrest, McKelvey. Referee— 
Young. =ie—tom. + RAIVES. 


IN FAVOR OF SHORT 
SCHEDULE FOR 1919 


MEMPHIS, Tennessee—Two sched- 
ules, one for a short season and one 
of the usual length, are to be sub- 
mitted for the inspection of the club 
owners of the Southern Association at 
their meeting in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, this month. M. J. Finn, who 
is drawing up the league’s schedule, 


as is his custom, announces that he 
is in’ favor of the shorter schedyle, 
and proposes the clubs make three 
trips next season instead of four, as in 
past years. 

William Carpenter, veteran umpire, 
is being mentioned as the next presi- 
dent of the league. It is also stated 
that Chattanooga, Tennessee, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and Atlanta, Georgia, 
favor his election over that of R. H. 
Baugh, the present holder of the posi- 
tion. Birmingham will undoubtedly 
be for Baugh. Nashville’s position is 
not known, nor is that of this city or 
Mobile, but with four of the eight 
clubs pledged to Carpenter, it appears 
that he will enter the lists a strong 
favorite. fe 


ATHLETIC NOTES 


M. McVoy won the Accumulation Cup 
in the last weekly shoot of the. New 
York Athletic Club at Travers Island, 
New York, Saturday, in a shootoff with 
G. H. Martin. Martin won a leg on the 
club cup by making another perfect 
score of 25. 


Public School 40, of the Bronx, New 


York, won the sixteenth annual indoor | 
track and field championship games of | 
the Public Schools Athletic League of | 
Greater New York, at the twenty-sec- | 


ond Regiment Armory, Saturday, with 
26 points. 
hattan, finished second with 24 points. 


L. H. Taintor was the individual star 
in 
weekly handicap trap 
Saturday. 
handicap, scoring 100, of which 17 was 
allowed him handicap, and he cap- 
tured the Buttermilk Cup. D. F. Boy- 
den won second prize in the handicap 
contest. High gross gun was won by 
Leo Davis with 94. 


—_— ---— 


It looks as if the coming meeting 
of National and American league men 
to decide on important baseball 
changes would have little difficulty 
agreeing about every question now up 
for solution, with the possible excep- 
tion of the National Commission. With 
the American League strongly backing 
A. G. Herrmann to continue as chair- 
man of the commission and the Na- 
tional League owners anxious for a 
change, it will be interesting to see 
whether Mr. Herrmann’s fellow club 
owners will win out or President 
| Johnson, 


ened, while Bethlehem’s forward line) 


CALIFORNIA IS 
AFTER MARINES 


University Eleven Would Like to 
Meet Mare Island Football 
Team on Gridiron This Fall 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 


BERKELEY, California—The foot- 
ball season of the Pacific Coast will 
consist from now on mainly of games 
between military units. Just before 
Thanksgiving the University of Wash- 
ington scheduled a game with the 
University of California, to be played 
at California Field Dec. 7; but the 
game had to be canceled owing to 
the early demobilization there of the 
S. A. T. C. As a substitute game Cali- 
fornia played the San Pedro Naval 
Reserve team, winning an easy victory 
20 to 0. Last Saturday California 
played the University of Southern 
California at Los Angeles, and won 
easily, 33 to 7. The result will not 
affect the conference standing. 

Coach Andy Smith of California is 
hoping that his Blue and Gold cham- 
pions will meet the Mare Island 


Marines who defeated the Mather Field |’ 


Aviators Saturday, 30 to 13. The lat- 
ter has already won an early season 
game from California by a narrow 
seore. ; 

The Marine team, which defeated 
the strong Camp Lewis team some 
weeks ago, includes a number of for- 
mer Washington State University 
stars. Zimmerman jis playing end, 
Bangs is at fullback, Risley it at cen- 
ter, and the two Hanley brothers are 
at quarterback and halfback. Steers 
of University of Oregon fame, is also 
playing halfback. For the Aviators of 
Sacramento, De Hart, the-famous star 
from the University of Pittsburgh 
team is at quarterback, and has played 
brilliantly all season. Jacoby of Wis- 
consin is playing fullback. Other for- 
mer stars are Chambers, Southern 
California halfback, Hamilton, Wash- 
ington State College tackle, and Rear- 
don and Hubbard, quarterback and 
end respectively, from the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College. 


NAME PAPERS FOR 
COLLEGE MEETING 


NEW YORK, New York—Announce- 
ment has been made of some of the) 
papers which are to be read at the} 


legiate Athletic-Association which will 
be held in this city Dec. 27. 
from the titles and the men who are 
to read them, the meeting will furnish 


Pep- | 


some entertaining information /re- 
|garding athletics in the colleges as 
| well as in the world at large. Among 
| those announced are the following: 

G. L. Meylan, of Columbia University, 
'on “Physical Training and Athletics in | 
‘the French Army”; Dean J. R. Angell, 
University of Michigan, on 
struction Program for 
Education in the Colleges” 
Raycroft of the War 


Physical 
Se ae 


ities,’ and Capt. J. L. Griffith, 
“To What Extent the Plans 
Methods of the Commission Can Be 


Adopted by the Colleges”; Dr. G. L. 


Public School 62 of Man- | 


the Boston Athletic Association | | 
shooting || 
matches at the Riverside, (Mass.) traps | | 
He won the high average | | 


Fisher on a “Report of a Discussion 
on the Athletic Research Society on 
Reconstruction of College Athletics.” 


M. J. OPNEIL RETIRES FROM GAME 


SCRANTON, Pennsylvania — After 
spending more than 20, years in the 
game as a player and manager, M. J. 
O’Neil, brother of S. F. O’Neil, catcher 
of the Cleveland Americans, and him- | 
self a former National League pitcher, 
has announced his retirement from | 
baseball. He is to devote his future 
time to the oil industry, having ob- 
tained a responsible position with a 
concern in the South. 


i 


The 
United States 
National Bank 


On Sixth Street at Stark 
Portland, Oregon, 


Welcomes Your Account, 


HARVARD AND YALE 
MAN IN THE FINAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, New York—J. W. Appel 
Jr., of the Harvard Club, will meet | 
E. J. Clapp, of the Yale Club, in the! 
final match of the annual handicap 
tournament of the National Squash 
Tennis Association on the courts of 
the Columbia Club Tuesday afternoon. 
Appel is placed at minus 10 aces, 
while Clapp is at plus 2. 

The semi-final round match between 
R. G. Coburn of the Harvard Club, and 
Clapp, which was scheduled for last 
Friday and which was postponed on 
account of Coburn not being in con- 
dition to play, was finally defaulted 
by the former. 


INDOOR TENNIS 
WILL START SOON 


National Boys’ and Junior Cham- 
pionships Will Be the First 
Events of the Season in 


the New York Armory 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, New York—A large 
entry is expected for the national 
boys’ and junior indoor lawn tennis 
championship tournaments of the 
United States this winter which are 
scheduled to be held in the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, this city, beginning 
Monday, Dec. 23, and ending Dec. 28. 

This will be the second annual tour- 
nament for the boys’ title, which is 
open to players who will not be 16 
years of age before Jan. 1. Cecil Don- 
aldson won the title last year, while 
Abraham Bassford 3rd was runner-up. 

The tournament for juniors will be 
the fourth since the title was put in 
play. This event is for boys who will 
not be 19 years of age before Jan. 1, 
1919. FE. H. Hendrickson was the 
winner last year and H. L. Taylor the 
runner-up. Gerald Emerson and H. F. 
Dornheim won the doubles champion- 
ship title. The opening day’s play will 
begin at 9:30 in the morning and end 
at 1:30 in the afternoon. On the other 
days of the tournament play will be 
ended at 5 p.m. The drawings for the 


annual meeting of the National Col-| 


Judging 


“Recon- | 


Department | 
Commission, on “Training Camp Activ- | 
in | 
charge of the work at Camp Pike, on | 
and | 


Large or Small. 


Capital and Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 


A Great Stone: for 


MEN’S SUITS 


You'll find here clothes that have the 
good characteristics of fine custom 
tailoring. Fabrics that cannot be 


excelled. 


Young Men's Suits in Military 
Sivles 


RenSe! ne 


Morrison at Fourth 


Portland,Ore gon. 


KNIGHT SHOE CO. 


Exclusive Agents 


RED CROSS SHOES 


FOR WOMEN 


Symon Wife 


Portland, Oregon 


singles will be made publicly at the 
‘armory Dec. 21 and for the doubles 
Dec.. 23. 

All matches will be two out of three 
| vantage sets, except in the finals, when 
three out of five vantage sets will be 
the rule. The junior and boys’ dou- 
bles will be combined into one event. 
Prospective competitors will be per- 
mitted to use the armory courts all 
day Dec. 18. William Cunningham 


| will act as referee and manager of the 
tournament. 


|LABOR TO UNITE ON 


PLANS FOR MOONEY 


Interest in Effort to Obtain New 
Trial Now Centers in Big 
Meeting to Be Held in Chicago 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON; Massachusetts—Interest in 

the nation-wide effort to obtain a new 
trial for Thomas J. Mooney, a San 
Francisco, California, labor leader, on 
the ground that his conviction for 
murder, in connection with a bomb 
explosion in a Preparedness Day pa- 
rade on July 22, 1916, was obtained by 
improper methods, is centering in a 
mass meeting to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, on Jan. 22, 1919, at which del- 
egates from labor unions in nearly 
every state are expected to be present. 

Many persons who are convinced of 
the innocerice of Mooney, through dis- 
closures made since the trial and 
notably in the report made by John B. 
Densmore, director of employment, to 
his chief, the United States Secretary 
of Labor, have formed an organization 
known as the International Workers 
Defense League, the sole object of 
which is to defend and liberate, not 
only Mooney, but Warren K. Billings, 
who was convicted for the same of- 
fense, and who also is serving a life 
sentence. 

Supporters of the league, notably 
J. E. Morgan of San Francisco, who 
spoke before the Boston Central Labor 
Union ‘on Sunday, are basing their 
pleas for new trials for Mooney and 
Billings principally on the ground that 
the United States, having helped to 
win a war for justice, should.see that 
every court, both federal and state, 
affords the fullest justice to every, 
citizen. 

In his address on Sunday in this 
city Mr. Morgan pointed out what he 
claimed to be many suspicious circum- 
stances surrounding the conduct of 
the trial, especially by Charles M. 
Fickert, the district attorney of San 
Francisco County, who prosecuted the 
case. He referred to the fact that fol- 
lowing Mooney’s conviction Judge 
Franklin A. Griffin, who presided at the 
trial and sentenced Mooney to be exe- 
cuted, voluntarily joined with counsel 
for Mooney in an effort to secure his 
pardon. He also declared that there 
was sufficient evidence, including a 
photograph, to show that at the time 
of the explosion Mooney was with his - 
wife on top of a building more than 
a mile and a half away. Mr. Morgan 
declared that at least five of the gov- 
ernment witnesses at the trial had 
since been shown to be unreliable. 

The plan to call a nation-wide strike, 
Mr. Morgan said, had been abandoned 
for a time at least, but he advocated 
the boycotting of California goods in 
case the state authorities refused to 


grant justice to Mooney. 


| 
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Since 1857 
The Quality Store of Portland 


Whose preeminent purpose at this season is to make the Holiday 
cheer of its many patrons complete by presenting an almost un- 


limited supply of Sensible Gifts, 


FRANK’S 


backed by Quality and Service. 
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FOUL Sata, Morrison, Alter 


THE ese, ll eerste 
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‘| A LENNON'S 

GLOVE OR MERCHANDISE 

ORDER MAKES AN IDEAL 
HOLIDAY GIFT 
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_ HOW BRITISH SHIPS 


DECOYED U-BOATS 


In Several Stirring Engagements, 
Officers and Crews Are Put 
to the Supreme Test of Naval 
Discipline and Courage 


In view of their great historic interest, 
-it has been decided that the following 
brief accounts of the more notable actions 
between British decoy ships and enemy 
submarines shall be published, now that 


' the signing of the armistice has rendered 


this step possible. 
f ' 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—On March 22, 
1916, His Majesty’s ship Farnborough, 
disguised as an admiralty collier 


under the command of Lieut.-Com. 
Gordon Campbell R. N., observed a 
submarine awash about five miles dis- 
tant on the port bow. The submarine 
remained in view a few minutes and 
then dived. The Farnborough main- 
tained her course, and about 20 min- 
utes later the submarine broke sur- 
face 1000 yards astern of the ship, 
passing from starboard to port. When 


~ on the port quarter the submarine 


fired a shot across the Farnborough’s 
bows and partly submerged. The 
Farnborough thereupon stopped, dis- 
embarking a “panic party” under the 
command of Temporary Engineer Sub- 
Lieut. J. S. Smith, R. N. R. The sub- 
marine then closed to about 800 yards 
and fired a shell, which fell short. 
Lieutenant-Commander Campbell im- 
mediately hoisted the White Ensign 
and opened fire with his concealed 
The submarine slowly 
disappeared, and the Farnborough 
proceeded over the spot and dropped 
depth charges. The submarine re- 
appeared in a nearly perpendicular 
position, and five more rounds were 
fired into her at nearly point-blank 
range, whereupon she sank for the 
last time, the sea being covered with 
a large quantity of oil and pieces of 
wreckage. 

Prior to this successful action, His 

Majesty’s ship Farnborough had 
cruised fruitlessly through an entire 
winter, and despite the nervous 
strain entailed, and the rigors of the 
weather, officers and men never wa- 
vered in the faith that their chance 
would come. A single mistake on the 
part of any member of the crew dur- 
ing the ordeal of waiting would have 
spelt failure, and a more difficult op- 
eration, or one calculated to test more 
severely the courage of all concerned, 
cannot be conceived. 
’ In recognition of his service, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Campbell was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order and promoted to the rank of 
commander. A number of officers and 
men under his command also received 
decorations. 

On April 15, 1916, a submarine was 
sighted.on the surface about a mile 
away, which hoisted a signal ordering 
the Farnborough to abandon ship. 
The weather was hazy and calm, with 
a heavy swell. In order to gain time 
and close the range, Commander 
Campbell hoisted an _ international 
code signal “Cannot understand you,” 
at the same time moving his screws 
Slowly ahead in order to approach the 
enemy. The submarine thereupon 
manned his foremost gun and fired a 
shot which passed over the ship. The 


Farnborough immediately increased to 


full speed and opened fire with all 
gzuns that would bear. A heavy ex- 
plosion occurred on board the sub- 
marine, and she suddenly sank, mak- 
ing a great commotion in the water 
and a dense cloud of steam on the 
surface. Depth charges were dropped, 
but no wreckage or survivors were 
seen, Owing probably to the great 
depth of water. \ 

On Feb. 17, 1917, His Majesty’s ship 
Q. 5 under the command of Gommander 


Campbell, D.S.0., R. N., was struck by 


a torpedo abfeast of No. 3 hold. Action 
sta were sounded and the “panic 
party”) abandoned ship. The engineer 
officer reported that the engine-room 
was flooding and was ordered to re- 
main at his post as long as possible, 
which he and his staff, several of 
whom were severely wounded, most 
gallantly did. The submarine was ob- 
served on the starboard quarter 200 
yards distant, watching the proceed- 
ings through his periscope. He ran 
past the ship on the starboard side so 
closely that the whole hull was visible 
beneath the surface, finally emerging 
about 300 yards on the port bow. The 
enemy came down the port side of the 
ship and fire was withheld until all 
guns could bear at point-blank range. 
. « » The submarine finally sank with 
conning-tower open and crew pouring 
out. One officer and one man were 
rescued on the surface and taken pris- 
oner, after which the boats were re- 
called and all hands proceeded to do 
their utmost to keep the ship afloat. 
A wireless signal for assistance had 
been sent out when (but not until) the 
fate of the submarine was assured, and. 
a destroyer and sloop arrived a couple 
of hours later and took Q 5 in tow. 
She was finally beached in safety the 
following evening. 

The action may be regarded as the 
supreme test of naval discipline. The 
chief engineer and engine-room watch 
remained at their posts to keep the 
dynamo working until driven out by 
the water, then remaining concealed 
on top of the cylinders. The guns’ 
crews had to remain concealed in their 
gun houses for nearly half an hour, 
while the ship slowly sank lower in the 
water; from a crew, every individual 
member of which displayed such con- 
spicuous bravery, two officers—Lieut. 
Leonard S. Loveless R. N. R., and 
Lieut. Ronald N. Stuart R. N. R., 
received the Distinguished Service 
Order; three officers the Distinguished 
Service Cross, and eight men the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. In recog- 
nition of the unexampled gallantry of 
Commander. Gordon Campbell, under 
whose command this feat of nerve and 
able seamanship was performed, His 
Majesty, the King, was pleased to 


award him the Victoria Cross, 


: 


British merchant vessel with a dummy 
gun mounted aft, His Majesty’s ship 
Pargust was torpedoed at very close 
range. Her boiler room, engine room 
and No. 5 hold were immediately 
flooded and the starboard lifeboat 
was blown to pieces. The weather 
was misty at the time, fresh 
breeze and a choppy sea. The “panic 
party” under the command of Lieut. 
KF’. R. Hereford, D. S. C., R. N. R., 
abandoned ship and as the last boat 
was shoving off, the periscope of the 
submarine was observed close before 
the port beam about 400 yards distant. 
The-enemy then submerged and the per- 
iscope reappeared directly astern, pass- 
ing to the starboard quarter and then 
round to the port beam, when it turned 
again toward the ship, breaking sur- 
face about 50 yards away. The life- 
boat, acting as a lure, commenced to 
pull around the stern; the submarine 
followed closely and Lieutenant Here- 
ford, with complete disregard of the 
danger incurred from fire of either 
ship or submarine (which had trained 
a maxim on the lifeboat) continued to 
decoy her to within 50 yards of the 
ship. The Pargust then opened fire 
with all guns and the submarine, with 
oil squirting from her side and the 
crew pouring out of the conning tower, 
moved slowly across the bows with a 
heavy list. The enemy crew held up 
their hands in token of surrender, 
whereupon fire immediately ceased. 
The submarine then began to move 
away at a gradually increasing speed, 
apparently endeavoring to escape in 
the mist. Fire was reopened until she 
sank—one man clinging to the bow as 
she went down. The boats, after a se- 
vere pull to windward succeeded in 
saving one officer and one man. Amer- 
ican destroyers and a British sloop 
arrived shortly .afterward and the 
Pargust was towed back to port. As 
on the previous occasions, officers and 
men displayed the utmost courage and 
confidence in their captain, and the 
action serves as an example of what 
perfect discipline, when coupled with 
such confidence, can achieve. 

In recognition of this action, Com- 
mander Campbell was promoted to 
post captain, awarded a bar to the 
D. S. O., and one officer and one man 
were selected by ballot for the award 
of the Victoria Cross. 


EXTENSION OF SHIP 
PROGRAM IS URGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Recommending generally “that the 
program for the construction of ves- 
sels as modified to meet peace condi- 
tions should be carried through and 
should be extended,” the United 
States Shipping Board has made pub- 
lic its second annual report to 
Congress. Speaking of its investiga- 
tions bearing upon the development 
and regulation of the American Mer- 
chant Marine, the report says that the 
“various departments of the. board 
have been for some time engaged in 
conducting the specified investiga- 


‘tions, and reports on the more im- 


portant questions are near comple- 
tion, but because of the interrelation 
of the different subjects it is thought 
that definite recommendations should 
not be made until they are all com- 
pleted.” 

“The force of present conditions,” 
continues the report, “limits tonnage 
available for commercial use for an 
indefinite period, because such ton- 
nage will be needed to supply our 
armies overseas and to bring them 
home. Moreover, Europe must be fed 
and supplied with the necessary ma- 
terials’ to permit the reconstruction 
of devastated areas in order that both 
our friends and our enemies may be- 
come self-supporting and the burden 
of feeding the world taken,;from our 
shoulders. 

“It feels that until the situation is 
further developed it should not rec- 
ommend specifically the degree nor 
the manner in which the program 
should be extended. In view of these 
circumstances, the board deems it 
advisable to submit to the Congress 
at a future date its recommendations 
in these particulars.” 


LEAGUE AMENDMENTS 
PASSAGE DOUBTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

BISMARCK, North Dakota — Com- 
menting on Attorney-General Langer’s 
opinion holding that all league amend- 
ments to the state constitution had 
been passed by a majority of voters 
severally cast for same, while al] in- 
itiated provisions as to constitutional 
amendments in the constitution re- 
quire a majority of all votes cast at 
a general election, James E. Robinson, 
associate justice elected to the Su- 
preme Court two years ago by the 
Non-Partisans with the heaviest vote 
given any league candidate except 
Governor Frazier, says: 

“This is unfortunate, because though 
our good Non-Partisan courts may 
sustain all amendments, in four years 
hence, when we shall have ‘walked the 
plank,’ our successors may nullify the 
decision. In this age of progress the 
opinion of a court, a legal oracle, or 
a law professor, settles no principle 
of law unless it is right. We no longer 
hesitate to disregard any erroneous 
decision. The result is that the pur- 
chasers of state bonds, or any person 
acting under questionable. amend- 
ments, will have to be wary and take 
his own risk, regardless of any de- 
cision.” 


“PERSHING’S TRANSPORT ROUTE” 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

ST. LOUIS,, Missouri—Missouri will 
name its section of the Pike’s Peak 
ocean-to-ocean highway ‘“Pershing’s 
Transport Route” in honor of General 
Pershing. The plans of Harry W. 
Graham, director of division No. 1, 
Missouri Highways Committee, call for 
the organization of a Pershing Hard 
Roads Club in every community 


On June 7, 1917, while disguised asa j along the highway, 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 
AT PEACE CONGRESS 


Difficulties of Defining Bound- 
aries Owing to “Pockets” or 
Enclaves of Strange National- 
ities Discussed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

ZURICH, Switzerland—At a time 
when. the world seems to be on the 
eve of peace, and when the strategy 
and tactics of war are about to give 
place to the debates of diplomatists, 
a representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor has again applied to 
that authority who had previously 
given his views as to the probable new 
demarcation in the late Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Among other things, 
The Christian Science Monitor inform- 
ant said that a very serious difficulty 
in dealing with the establishment of 
new states in that part of Europe 
would be the existence, from the Black 
Sea up to the new Italian frontier, 
and from the Adriatic littoral to the 
German frontier, of innumerable en- 
claves or pockets of strange national- 
ities in the midst of the various self- 
governing states now to be consti- 
tuted. | 

“A great part of the quarrel between 
Bulgaria and her neighbors, Serbia 
and Greece,” he pointed out, “was due 
to the rival claims to territory occa- 
sioned by a mixed population to which 
each state put forward claims incom- 
patible with the demands of their 
neighbors. .The Rumanians, who have 
long laid claim to Bessarabia as part 


.of the territory of the Rumanian race, 


are,” he said, “by no means the exclu- 
Sive -inhabitants of that territory 
bringing within their national boun- 
daries the Rumanian inhabitants of 
Transylvania. Efforts also will doubt- 
less be made to defend the position of 
a German pocket which is composed 
of the descendants of German settlers 
introduced there in the’ Eighteenth 
Century. 

“The so-called Saxons of Transyl- 
vania,’” The Christian Science Monitor 
informant continued, “are scattered 
pretty widely throughout a predomi- 
nating Rumanian population, being 
collected around Kronstadt, Hermann- 
stadt, Mediasch, and Bistritz. These 
Saxon settlements are divided from 
each other by Rumanian and Magyar 
country, for north and east of the main 
bulk of the Saxons is a still larger 
pocket of so-called Szeklers, whose 
chief towns are Maros, Vasarhely, and 
Udvarhely. West of these large en- 
claves are well over two dozen smaller 
pockets of Magyar nationality before 
the true Magyar country is reached— 
the largest being that which is gath- 
ered round Klausenburg. In the Mag- 
yar country itself, there are numer- 
ous pockets of German nationality, the 
largest being north of Slavonia, while 
another group adjoins Budapest and 
extends westward toward the Austrian 
frontier, being, however, divided from 
it by a broad belt of predominantly 
Magyar nationality. 

“We come next to our good friends 
the Tzecho-Slovaks, whose territory 
forms a broad, irregular wedge north 
of Hungary, Lower and Upper Austria, 
Silesia, Saxony, and Bavaria. Between 
those districts they have about a dozen 


German pockets scattered throughout” 


this country, the largest being that 
around the towns of Kremnitz and 
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Iglau. These, however, are but a part 
of the very etiff problem of national 
self-determination which will be pre- 
sented to the Peace Congress by the 
Kingdom of Bohemia itself. In this 
instance the task of satisfying all con- 
cerned will almost certainly. be seri- 
ously hampered by the fact that the 
German and Tzech populations are so 
inextricably intermingled that it is im- 
possible to satisfy both nationalities, 
if the historic boundaries of that an- 
cient kingdom are maintained. West 
and north there ig a broad band of 
predominantly German population, 
which, owing to the long and bitter 
conflict with their Tzech compatriots, 
has become the most violently Pan- 
German element in the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. While the center 
of Bohemia is mainly Tzech, there is 
also a considerable part in the south- 
west and east in which the languages 
are on a basis of practical parity. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that what is called German Bohemia, 
adjoining the German Empire, will 
desire to throw in its fate with that 
state and will most strongly protest 
against being ruled from Prague. 

“As long ago as 1900 the Austrian 
Parliament made a vigorous effort to 
solve the so-called language question 
in Bohemia by creating three contigu- 
ous districts to be regarded as purely 
German, which did not contain more 
than 20 per cent of Tzech inhabitants 
and exclusively Tzech districts which 
contained no more than 20 per cent of 
German inhabitants; while the re- 
mainder of the country was to be 
treated as districts of mixed languages 
in which both tongues had equal rights, 
The problem, however, proved too dif- 
ficult for that distracted Parliament. 

“In like manner the settlement of the 
Polish question and the establishment 
of a unified Polish state will meet with 
similar difficulties. Austrian Poland 
has a considerable population of so- 
called Ruthenians or Little Russians, 
the racial brethren of the inhabitants 
of the adjoining Russian territory. 
Lemberg is the principal city of this 
district, but that city, though from its 
geological position the natural capital 
of the Ruthenian country, is itself one 
of numerous Polish pockets scattered 
throughout the Ruthenian region. For 
many years, the Ruthenians have 
strongly protested against what they 
characterize as the oppression of the 
Poles, who, for well over a generation, 
have enjoyed effective home rule in 
Austria. If the Poles insist upon the 
restoration of their historical bound- 
aries, they will ask for the inclusion 
of several stretches of country, within 
the limits of recreated Poland, inhab- 
ited by other races; and that not 
merely in those parts of Poland under 
Austrian and German rule, but also 
those inhabited by other Slav nations. 
The case of Danzig, with its mainly 
German population, will not be the 
only difficulty, for to give Poland the 
free access to the sea which she de- 
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mands, will require the inclusion of 
territories which are not now Polish. 
“In like manner and throughout the 
new state of Jugo-Slavia are to be 
found small pockets of German-speak- 
ing inhabitants, who in the constant 
struggles between themselves and 
their Slav environment have acquired 
a fanatical devotion to their German 
tongue and customs. In this part of 
new Europe there will also be con- 
siderable difficulties between scattered 
Italian groups of merchants and pro- 
fessional classes settled among Slo- 
venes and Dalmatians, as also of small 
Slavo pockets in Italian districts. 
“The mere statement of this. prob- 
lem gives a fairly clear indication of 
its difficulty. It is pretty evident that 
no one system can be applied for 
its solution in the different countries 
mentioned. Where the pockets are 
small and isolated, it may well be a 
question for the ruling race in each 
country whether it feels equal to the 
task of reconciling and eventually 
absorbing these relatively manageable 
groups of ethnic strangers. If this is 
impossible, owing to the exasperated 
state of feeling between the two peo- 
ples, it may be worth while to con- 
sider whether complete expropriation 
on fair terms—and expulsion of the 
stranger may not, in the long run, 
be the most satisfactory solution for 
both parties. Cruel as was the expul- 
sion of the Acadians, it perhaps in- 
volved, in the long run, less human 
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suffering than a conflict through many 
generations between conflicting ele- 
|}ments. But this course could not be 
applied to some of the larger groups 
which are embedded once for all in a 
strange and too frequently hostile 
environment. 

“An attempt to maintain the historic 
bounds of the Tzecho-Slav countries 
would involve’ the denial of self- 
determination to a hostile minority, 
as would indeed the reestablishment 
of the historic * bounds of Poland.” 


NON-PARTISAN ACQUITTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau’ 

ST. PAUL, Minnesota—John V. Free 
of St. Paul, organizer for the Non- 
Partisan League, was acquitted by a 
jury in the United States District 
Court of the charge of having violated 
the Espionage Act in the summer of 
1917 by saying that the United States 
had no business in the war and that 
young men were foolish to enlist. 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
BARGE TERMINAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BURLINGTON, Vermont — Recom- 
mending that the State of Vermont 
construct, maintain and operate a 
public barge terminal on Lake Cham- 
plain, at the port of Burlington, the 
largest city in the State, the Vermont 
State Barge Terminal Commission has 
filed a report of its year’s investiga- 
tion with Gov. Horace F. Graham. 
The commission further recommends 
that the Legislature make adequate ap- 
propriation of such funds’as is neces- 
sary to erect and fully equip the 
terminal, and that the site be near 
the foot of College Street, at Burling- 
ton, on land owned by the Central 
Vermont Railroad, having a frontage 
of several hundred feet on the lake, 
with excellent deep-water advantages. 
The commission recommends that a 
terminal commission of three members 
be appointed for one year to serve 
without pay. 

Gardner Brewer of _ Burlington, 
chairman of the terminal commission, 


together with State Engineer Hugh M. 


MacIntosh, visited the terminals at 
Plattsburg, Oswego, Port Henry and 
Whitehall, New York, and investigated 
thoroughly the construction, its costs 
and™the operating costs. After care- 
ful consideration, it was decided that 
Burlington was the best port available 
because of its population, its hydro- 
generated electrical power at a low 
rate, its railroad facilities, its break- 
water, and harbor facilities, and the 
centrality of its location. 
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lith & Pacific Ave. 
Main 


1157 ) me, 


Litel Bld 
ee) 
Main 1614 


Leading Portrait Photographers 


Jorgen Nelson 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
Reliable Workmanship and Prices 
Come and see our slock 
1511 Fourth Avenue, near Pike 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Danziger Fur Company 


Manufacturing Furriers 
1322 Second Ave., Seattle 


; styles—moderately priced. 


Furs That Are Wanted Now 


A complete line of Furs in up-to-the-minute 


DRY VOTERS TO HOLD 
OFFICIALS TO PLEDGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
_ ST. LOUIS, Missouri — Dr. W. C. 
Schupp, superintendent of the Mis- 
souri Anti-Saloon League, says that 
positive evidence that members of the 
next Missouri Legislature are being 
approached with a view to having 
them break their pledges to vote the 
State dry has been placed in his hands. 
“The principal arguments made by 
the wets,” said he, “is that the vote 
on Nov. 5, when the State remained 
wet by 77,000, indicates that the State 
is against prohibition. I want to say 
that any legislator who tries to evade 
his pledge or the wishes of his con- 
stituents will have to offer unques- 
tionable evidence that he is unable to 
vote. We have had that experience 
before and the dry ‘people are going 
to see that these men keep their 
pledges, or we will know the reason 
why.” 


The 


Council — 
of 


National 
Defense 


is asking the retail stores of 


the country to assist in se- 
curing the cooperation of all citi- 
zens in a movement to promote 
Early Holiday Shopping, and to 
encourage the purchase of Use- 
ful Holiday Gifts, except in the 


case of gifts for young children. 


The Council further asks our 
citizens (1) to spread their Holi- 
day buying over October, November 
and December, and (2) to carry their 
own packages whenever possible. The 
Council requests, also, that the stores. 
shall not increase their working forces 
by reason of the holiday business, 


This store is glad to pledge its 
efforts toward making these sug- 
gested measure effective, and conf- 
dently anticipates the willing coopera- 
tion of its patrons toward the same 
patriotic end. 


FREDERICK 
¢?7 NELSON | 


AT FIFTH AVE. AND PINE ST, 
SEATTLE 


“Values Tell’ 


CHEASTY’S 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES | 


For Men and Young Mea | 


Y, | 
SOIL GEE: 
M “OC.GRAVES.PRES VendAveatSpring 

SEATTLE 


China 


Dinnerware 


Large stocks of New Patterns 

in Semi Porcelain and Fine 

China . 

MODERATELY PRICED 
5th Floor 


Fraser-PatersonCo, 
| __ SEATTLE, WASH. 


].S. GRAHAM, Inc. 
Cloaks, Gowns, 


Millinery, Suits, 
Dresses and Waists 


Complete Assortments and 
Moderate Prices at.All Times. 


———— 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Sa 


= 


HARDY & COMPANY 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
sILVERSMITHS 
901 Second Avenue, SEATTLE 


Dependable Merchandise 


Woodlawn Flower Shop 


Main 663 


1410-1412 Second Avenue, Seattle 
WHOLESALE—RETAIL 


Our Floral Telegraph Covers 


| U. S. and Canada 


HARRY A, CROUCH 
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At the Final Conference, Dingo Advises Every One to Get Up Early to See Sirius, the Dog Star 


ei “Eyery one here,” said Dingo, “is, 


| of course, familiar with the constella- 


ted 


tion of Orion.” 

“Never heard of it,” whispered the 
‘elephant. 
- “Perhaps I should have said that 


~@very one here ought to be familiar 


’ 
. 


with the constellation of Orion and 
with the rest of the constellations. 
On these December evenings, Orion 
may be seen rising in the southeast. 


He comes sideways, however, and to 
be seen in his proper position at this 
time of the year should be viewed 
early in the morning, say about 5 
o'clock.” 

“I wouldn’t get up that early to 
see a whole skyful of stars,” 
elephant. 


good time to look at stars,”’ said Dingo. 


'“Then the stars have the whole heav- | 
| point to Sirius.” 


ens and earth to themselves. Get up 


| bles 
said the | Stars at the narrow part are known 


'early tomorrow morning, Mr. Ele- 
You will! said Dingo. 


'phant, and look for Orion. 
see him in the southeastern skies, 
‘erect and splendid. The figure resem- 
an hourglass and the three 


'as the stars of the Belt of Orion. They 


“Five o’clock in the morning is a | point directly to one of the most beau- 


|'tiful objects in the heavens.” 


| “I know,” said the crocodile. “They 


“To Sirius, the Dog Star, my star,” 
“Of course, the crocodile 
would know about Sirius. Ages and 
ages ago, the people of his country 
watched the star Sirius, and, when it 
rose before the sun, they knew that 
soon the mighty Nile would overflow 
its banks, spreading fertility upon 
what otherwise might have been a 
desert.” 

“The desert,” said the camel, wak- 


a 
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ing up all at once. “Ah, the desert is 
the place to see the stars. It was 
from the stretches of the desert that 
men first began to look up at the 
stars. Do not the stars bear desert 
names to this very day? Are they not 
named in the Arabian tongue? One 
must lie out under the sky to under- 
stand the stars. What can people 
who live in houses know about stars?” 

“Quite right,” growled the bear. 


hed 
UEr4 


“The Indians of my country lived in 
tents and they all agreed that the 
great constellation which seems to 
circle nightly about the Pole Star, and 
which some persons call the Dipper 
and some the Plow, really represents 
a bear. The Indians knew the stars.” 

“There is a desert in my country, 
too,” said the Australian kangaroo, 
“and we have beautiful stars. Have 
any of you seen the constellation of 
the Southern Cross, a star figure so 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


beautiful that three countries of the 
southern hemisphere show it on their 
flags?” 

“The Southern Cross belongs to 
Africa, too,” said the elephant, wag- 
ging his ears. 

“We won’t quarrel about a constel- 
lation,” said the kangaroo. “Grass- 
hop, are there any grasshopper stars 
in the sky?” oe 
| “Of course,” said our Mr. Grasshop. 
| “Aren’t there the shooting stars?” 


Making History at 
Versailles 


My earliest impression of the great 
French palace and gardens at Ver- 
sailles was gained from the highly 
ornate curtain in a theater. where I 
‘had been often ever since I was a 


little girl. I remember the first time 
I was taken there and how eagerly 
I admired and studied that wonderfui 
curtain; for me, it was almost enough 
enjoyment in itself, without even so 
much as secing revealed the play 
itself as the curtain rose. A graceful 
colonnade was there, a vast circle of 
great pillars, rising from the level 


of a basin of water, having a statue 


in the center and white swans float- 
ing on its surface. Walking along the 


» paths, loitering on the steps, playing 


‘nents, talking together, 


fantastic mandolins and other instru- 
were court 


ladies and their attendants, in the 


‘“Joveliest of curls and silks and flow- 
ers, all of soft pinks and blues and 


‘buffs. I had been reading about Ver- 
sailles, in the days of Louis XIV, 
and this curtain exactly fitted into my 
fondest dreams of what the famous 
place should be like. After that I 
saw many photographs of the palace 
and its marvelous gardens and tree- 
‘bordered drives, but none of these 


» ever effaced the impression made by 


the scene upon the stage curtain. So, 
when I went to Versailles, this colon- 
nade was the first thing I wished to 
see. I wanted to know whether the 


’ artist had been accurate; you see, at 


last it had occurred to me that he 
might have been carried away by rosy 


‘ and idle dreams of Versailles. 


As we left the train and walked 
from the station up the broad, rather 


. barren street of the town, there loomed 


up a vast parade ground, or Place 
d’Armes, a truly frightening expanse 
of brick pavement beyond which was 
as tremendous a mass of buildings. 
Very unappealing it was, and almost 
I wanted to turn away from the palace 
of Louis XIII and his successor, “le 
grand monarque.” Such a longing as 
I had to find that colonnade and the 
gardens andthe fountains which, I 
had been told, crowds came out from 
Paris to see, on those red-letter days 
when the jets were turned on full 
force. 

But I had firet to trail after the 
older members of the party and the 


. guide, through interminable magnifi- 


cent apartments; through great gal- 
leries lined with mirrors, their shin- 
ing polished floors reflecting the lights 


and the rich gilded ornamentations 


:@ 


and carvings; through other rooms 


. full of paintings; along corridors, into 


4 
: 
i 
4 
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the chapel,.in and out of Queen’s ante- 
chambers, Dauphin’s apartments and 
King’s bedchambers and dressing 
rooms. It was all so big and gor- 
geous, unreal and unlivable that I 


‘could. not help pitying those unfortu- 


..ate royalties who bad to exist there. 


Only when I stepped out upon the ter- 
race, seeing before my eager eyes an 
endless stretch of formal gardens and 
canals and flower-beds, flanked by 
wide paths of green trees, with daz- 
zlingly white statuary at the end of the 
vistas, did I begin to realize the 
beauties of Versailles. I found my 
eolonnade, too, after a _ prolonged 
search, upon which I walked ahead, 
leading the rest of the party whose 
memories of that theater curtain were 
less vivid than mine. After all, the 
painter had not strayed so far from 
the truth of that scene; I only missed 
the swans and the rosy, light-hearted 
courtiers who delighted to frequent 
this spot. Just for a moment I fal- 
tered, disappointed; then, summoning 
courage, I convinced myself that it 
was all as it should be. Given the cor- 
rect outlines of background, I could 
easily furnish the details for myself. 
And so I saw, to my own satisfaction, 
the actual scene of that theater 
curtain. 

It was so, in later years, with the 
entire palace. I slowly lost my dreary 
impression of unending corridors and 
parquet-floored salons, damask hang- 
ings and war pictures; as I now 
understood something of the history 
which had been made in these apart- 
ments, I read men and events into the 
stately, cold settings. 
first of all, Versailles was just a small 
hunting-lodge, built by Louis XIII, at 
a convenient distance from Paris; a 
bit of the old foundations of this lodge 


I knew that,: 


‘help; so, when Louis did not come to 


‘them in their need, the people simply 
/went to him.. When bread was not at 
‘once forthcofthing, there might have 
| been serious trouble, had not the King 
and Queen, with their children, found 
the courage to step out upon a bDal- 
‘cony, overlooking a wide court; and, 
‘as a further means of reassuring the 
mob, their hero, the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette knelt to kiss the Queen’s hand. 
Then the mob withdrew, harming 
nothing. But the time had come when 
the French people would have their 
‘rights, in spite of the cruelties and 
'thoughtlessness of the nobles who, for 
‘the most part, ruled; and the King and 
/Queen were soon forcibly carried off 
‘to Paris, to be near at hand. “Now,” 
‘cried the mob, “we cannot lack for 
bread; for we have with us the baker, 
the baker’s wife and his son.” Later 
the National Assembly first met at 
Versailles, also. 

Such scenes as these I now see 
_when I go to the great and beautiful 
palace at Versailles; and of such 
‘scenes as these I think, when I real- 
‘ize that there is soon to be enacted 
another mighty event in history, an- 
other noble insistence upon the right of 
liberty and freedom to prevail for all. 
Versailles is yet to look on at one of 
the most momentous scenes in human 
history, the meeting of the Peace 
Conference in 1919. 


| An Elephant’s 


still uphold a part of the splendid | 
buildings erected by Louis XIV upon | 
this same site. It was this Louis, | 
who, always wishing that everything | 
about him should be more magnificent 
than anywhere elsé@, added on and on) 
to this modest lodge of his father— | 
added buildings and courts and ter-| 
races and gardens. It was in the time | 
of this great monarch that the en-| 
chanting people of my theater curtain | 
presumably lived; for the court of 
Louis XIV was very gay and frivolous 
and pretty to look upon. Sedan chairs 
were carried slowly up and.down the 
zreen alleys, with ladies inside, glanc- 
ing slyly out from behind their fans; 
or even dainty gentlemen of the court, 
hardly less exquisitely dressed than 
the ladies, 
sumptuous brocades and jewels. One 
supposes that, in those days, the 
fountains must have played every day 
in the year, for the music of their 
spraying was the needed accompani- 
ment to such scenes as these. 

Other monarchs added to the pal- 
ace, of course, and rebuilt certain 
portions of. it; that is how it comes 
that, both within and without, one 
may easily note various periods and 
styles of architecture. In the dark 
times of Louis XVI and his. Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, the court lived at 
Versailles, too, and then took place 
many stormy scenes which have 
marked epochs in history. One easily 
reconstructs the events of that day 
when the hungry mob of Paris citizens 
—mostly women—strode all the way 
out from Paris, demanding bread. 
They had not yet learned that it was 
useless to appeal to their King for 


with their white wigs,}| 


Shrewdness 


An interesting tale was told, a good 
many years ago, of an African ele- 
phant in the Dresden Zoological Gar- 
dens. When offered an apple which 
was in bad condition and stale, this 
elephant at first accepted it; but then, 
suddenly, as if he had realized the 
trick that was being played upon him, 
he paused, looked closely at the apple, 
and then handed it back to the person 
who had offered it. The elephant did 
not drop it, but waited until the man 
took it right out of his trunk, just as 
he had handed it to the animal inythe 
first place. Surely this proves that 
elephants do not lack originality. 


The Piston 


“The piston is in the form’ of a 
solid iron rod that enters the cylinder 
through a hole pierced in the middle 
of one of’ the ends,” writes Henri 
Fabre, “and just large enough to give 
free passage to the rod, without let- 
ting the steam escape. This rod is 
bound to another iron piece, called a 
crank, and finally the crank is at- 
tached to the neighboring wheel.... 
The piston, advancing and retreating 
in turn in the cylinder, pushes the 
crank forward and back, and the 
crank thus makes the great wheel 
turn. On the other side of the loco- 
motive, the same things are taking 
place by means of a second cylinder. 
Then the two great whéels turn at 
the same time and the locomotive 
moves forward.” 


Their Happiest Winter 
Holidays 


Il 


The Jolly Holidays Committee found 
itself faced with a number of serious 
problems, when it sat down to con- 
sider the agenda it had drawn up. 
First of all, it was unanimously car- 
ried that Mummy and Dad were to be 
allowed no share in the work of the 
house, as long as the holidays lasted. 
Everything was going to be done for 
them, and so perfectly that the house 
would have-the appearance of being 
run by an army of well-trained house- 
maids, parlor maids, cooks, butlers, 
etc., etc. But the question was, how 
were they going to do it? It was true 
there was Jane to help them. She 
could be absolutely relied upon to 
scrub as many miles of flooring as 
appeared before her, during the three 
hours of the morning, from 9 to 12, 
which she had promised to devote to 
their household for charing. She 
could brush carpets and shake mats; 
in fact, do anything that she was 
asked to do in the way of cleaning, 
but she always vanished on the stroke 
of 12, not to appear until the hands 
of the clock had moved right round 
again nearly twice, and it was 9 
o’clock the next morning—and then, 
she couldn’t cook! 

“Rachel, you'll have to be cook,” 
said Dick firmly. ‘“‘I’ll clean the boots 
and Joan can wash the dishes, and 
we'll have it all done by the time 
Jane arrives on the scene.” 

“How like a boy!” Rachel sighed. 
“It isn’t as simple as all that! The 
rooms will have to be dusted, beds 
made, food bought, and meals cooked 
and prepared all through the day. 
Without the cooking, it would be easy, 
but that alone is such a big under- 
taking and I only know how to cook 
quite simple things.” 

Just then Mother came in to tell 
them lunch was ready, so the com- 
mittee had to be hastily adjourned. 

“What mischief have you been up 

to, I wonder?’ was Dad’s first in- 
quiry, as they sat down. “You've all 
been so mousie quiet, the whole morn- 
ing, that I began to think I must have 
only dreamt that the holidays had 
begun.” 
' “Ah!” said Joan, “We’ve been ex- 
tremely busy over an important se- 
cret, and as soon as dinner is over 
we shall be deep in it once more; 
neither you nor Mother must come 
into the schoolroom.” 

“T hope we shall be allowed to know 
the great secret before long,” was 
Dad’s reply. “I feel curiouser and 
curiouser every moment, like Alice in 
Wonderland. By the way, Mother,” 
he added, “I nearly forgot to tell you 
that I hear they have opened that 
communal kitchen at last, and you 
will be spared having to cook for us 
any more. All we shall have to do, 
when we want a meal, is to take a 
plate and ask for a slice of turkey, 
some vegetables, iced cake, or what- 
ever other war-time delicacy may be 
on the menu, and then bring it 


straight to the dining-room table and 
sound the gong for lunch.” 

Winks, smiles and suppressed mirth 
greeted this announcement, and there 
was much kicking and nudging under 
the table among the three younger 
members of the family. 

“Isn’t that splendiferous!” panted 
Dick, when he reached the schoolroom 
once more, hot on the heels of Rachel 
and Joan. 

“The Mayor must have been hiding 
under the table this morning, during 
our committee meeting. Now the 
cooking problem is solved, we shall be 
able to tackle the rest between us.” 

That afternoon was spent in a care- 
ful planning out of the various duties 
that each was going to undertake. Joan 
was always awake early, which was 
more than could be said for the other 
two. So she promised to be up at six 
and wake the others. Dick was to 
clean knives and shoes, while the 
girls prepared breakfast. Each was 
responsible for the dusting of certain 
rooms and the performance of various 
household tasks. Each was to have a 
turn at being parlor maid for the day, 
and be ready to answer the front door 
bell at any time. Two of them were 
to go to this wonderful kitchen, armed 
with covered dishes neatly packed in 
a basket, and choose what they would 
bring home for meals. Dick, who al- 


ways kept his bicycle as bright as a| 


silver teapot, volunteered to polish 
brasses and silver throughout the 
house. 

Rachel, being of a very methodical 
nature, insisted on their writing it all 
down. “We must make a proper time- 
table for the week, so that there isn’t 
any confusion, and we shall be sure 
who is responsible for each thing.” 

This idea was at once acted on, and 
between them the domestic staff drew 
up the most wonderful document, in 
which every important item, relating 
to the management of the house, was 
written down in black and white. 

“We've nearly forgotten Comet,” 
said Dick. “But he could be useful 
as messenger boy to and from the 
kitchen. He’ll carry anything in his 
mouth, and we can teach him to take 
the luncheon basket every day.” 

That evening the children revealed 
the conspiracy to Mother and Dad. 
They explained that a revolution had 
come about, and the schoolroom was 
taking the reins of government into 
its own hands, as it thought the time 
had come for the drawing room to 
have a rest. 

“You'll find our rule a very benevo- 
lent one,” said Joan. 

“It will be a sort of Utopia,” added 
Rachel, the learned. 

“In fact, you will wish it was al- 
ways holidays,” chimed in Dick. “And 
I believe we shall find it very good 
sport, too.” 

Things very seldom work out ex- 
actly in the way we plan. They very 
often work out even better, especially 
if we are ready to learn and to perse- 
vere, and to carry a good thing 
through, in the face of all obstacles. 
Anyhow, that was wha‘ Rachel, Joan, 
Dick and Comet found, when the end 


of the holidays came. Dick at one 


time found his enthusiasm for polish- 
ing taps and door handles waning 
sadly, but Rachel said something 
about how anybody could make reso- 
lutions; the test was whether you 
could keep them. And that stiffened 
him up. They all had ups and downs, 
but between them they successfully 
carried out their plan and never once 
did any whisper reach Mother and 
Dad that it was the least bit difficult 
Or wearisome. They really had the 
greatest fun out of it, too, so many 
adventures—and even misadventures! 

“Dad and I have been wondering 
how we are going to look after our- 
selves, when our >-enevolent rulers 
have gone,” said Mother on the last 
day of the holidays. “We have felt 
so free and well cared for, all this 
| time. All the cares of housekeeping 
_ taken off my shoulders—no bother 
'over servants—no ordering meals— 
such a clean and orderly house, and 
'so much more time to give to the 
| prisoners and the big outside things.” 

“I think what I’ve enjoyed most 
about it,” said Dad, “has been to see 
how wel. my children can carry out 
something that they have undertaken. 
The thing has not just been done any- 
|how. It’s been done well.” 

A meeting of the Jolly Holidays 
| Committee was held that night at 
| which a resolution was proposed, sec- 
'onded, and carried with acclamation, 
that, in the opinion of every member 
of the committee, the holidays that 
were now over had been the happiest 
that they had ever spent. Votes of 
thanks were also passed to Jane, the 
char, and to the communal kitchen, 
for the valuable and timely assistance 
they had rendered. 

The meeting was then adjourned 
sine die. 


‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrims’ 
II 


What sort of people would you have 
met, if you had lived in England more 
than 500 years ago, when Edward III 
was on the throne? Come with nre and 
take a peep at a party gathered out- 


side the Tabard Inn, at Southwark. 
They are men and women of all sorts 
and kinds, who have joined to go on a 
pilgrimage to Canterbury. The fa- 
mous poet, Geoffrey Chaucer; is 
Lamong them and will introduce them 
all to us. 

Here is .a knight, mounted on a fine 
horse; his soiled fustian doublet 
shows that he has only just returned 
from a voyage. He was “a worthy 
man,” says Chaucer: 


“That fro the tyme that he first began 
To ryden out, he lovede chivalrye, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and 

curteisye.” 


He had seen a great deal of fighting 
in many different countries, including 
Russia, Turkey, and Spain, as well 
as having taken part in tournaments, 
and had won a great reputation. 

“He never yet no vileinye ne sayde 


noble) 


(He had never said anything ig- 


In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight 
(to any kind of person) 

He was a verray parfit (perfect) gen- 
til knight.” 

The merry young fellow by his side 
is his son, the Squire, who is attended 
by the Yeoman, “clad in cote and hood 
of grene,” carrying a great bow and 
arrows. The Squire must have en- 
livened the whole party, for Chaucer 
tells us that: 

“Singinge he was, or floytinge (play- 
ing the flute), al the day 

He was as fresh as is the month of 
, 

He coude songes make and wel endyte 
(compose) 

Juste (joust) and eek (also) daunce, 
and wel purtreye (draw) and 
Wyte. .'« 

Curteys (courteous) he was, lowly, 
and servisable (ready to serve), 

And carf biforn his fader (carve be- 

| fore his father) at the table.” 


| A very different person is the young 
clerk, or undergraduate, from Oxford. 


| “As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he was nat right fat, I under- 
| take.” 


He is wearing a threadbare coat, and 

is very serious and silent. Books are 

his great delight. He would rather 

have by his bed 20 books bound in 

black or red of Aristotle and his phi- 

losophy than rich robes, or fiddle, or 

gay psaltery, so Chaucer declares. He 

must have been very learned: 

“Of studie took he most cure (care) 
and most hede (heed). 

Noght o word spak he more than was 
eee « a- 

Souninge in (tending to) moral vertu 
was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly 
teche.” 

The rest of that interesting crowd 
you may get to know by reading 
| Chaucer’s Prologue to the “Canterbury 
Tales. It would take too long to in- 
troduce all the characters now. Some 
of them you wouldn’t care to meet at 
all, but I don’t think you could help 
loving the “poor parson”; and the 
poem helps to make the history of 
those times so much more interesting, 
by its vivid description of different 
types of people who lived in them. 


The Music I Make 


I play the white piano keys, 
With all my fingers play, 

And how I hope a little tune 
Will make itself some day! 


I raise my:voice and sing aloud, 
With finest tremolo. 

It surely must be melody, 
I make this way, you know! 


—Olive B. Miller. 


“Bios for Bay = 


A large bib, 12x15 ins., of fine 
huck toweling, with an under- 

} Piece of rubber, put on by snaps. 
A sure protection for the dress, 
at 50c ea.; better ones 75c and 
$1.00, prepaid. 


“HL Wert. 


1514 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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‘ voiced practically the same sentiments. 


in settling rail prices was attributed 


- Rail price fixing now apparently indi- 


than amonth. The significance of set- 


‘cates Washington 


York exchange. 


‘tral Texas field to Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
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BUSINESS, _ FINANCE 


AND 


INVESTMENTS 


HOTELS ARE DOING 
RECORD BUSINESS 


New York Institutions Are More 
Prosperous Than Ever Before, 
Owing to the Great Influx of 
People From Interior States 


NEW YORK, New York—The hotel 
business in New York City is on the 
crest of the wave, according to John 
McE. Bowman, of the Biltmore, and 
Albert Keller, of the Ritz-Carlton. 
A delegation from the Pacific Coast 
arriving in New York several days 
ago neglected to make reservations 
for rooms in advance, and it was three 
hours before it securec accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr. Bowman, of the Biltmore, Mur- 
ray Hill, Manhattan, and the Belmont, 
said the great influx of people in New 
York City at this time of year was 
due, in part, to the fact that many 
people from all over the United 
States had come to the metropolis to 
welcome their sons and relatives who 
had been at the front. Another thing 
that entered into the situation was 
the fact that Pullman rates have been 
reduced, and persons who have money 
to spend for all their wants, and here- 
tofore deprived themselves of travel, 
have now loosened their purse strings, 
and want the best the city can afford. 

*. “The hotels centrally located, I mean 
near the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania terminals, are doing more 
business than ever before,” said Mr. 
Bowman. “To secure reservations in 
a well-known hostelry in this city, a 
person has to make his request known 
several days in advance. It is surpris- 
ing how many wealthy people from 
various places in the United States 
have been living in New York hotels 
for the last several months, so that 
they could entertain and visit their 
sons and relatives at the Pelham Bay 
Naval Station, near Mamaroneck, New 
York. This has caused an overfiow in 
hotel living. 

“European travel practically ceased 
when war broke out in August, 1914. 
Consequently that has tended to cause 
people of wealth who formerly went 
abroad to enjoy the milder climate of 
Southern France to spend the winter 


months in the luxurious accommoda- 


tions of New York hotels.” 
Albert Keller of the Ritz-Carlton 


He said: “New York is New York: 
Paris and London can offer no better 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


(Saturday’s Market) 
Open High Low 
Am 
Am 
Am 
Am 


Car’ & Fdry.. 
Loco 

Smelters 

Am B Sugar 

Am T & T 
Anaconda 

Atchison 


Beth Steel B 
Beth Stl 8% pfd.. 


Can Pacific 
Cen Leather 
Ches & Ohio 
CM & St P 


Cc, 


Corn Products .... 
Crucible Stee! 
Cuba Cane 

Cuba Cane pfd 
Erie 

Inspiration 
Kennecott 

Gen Electric 

Gen Motors 

Int Mer Mar DEG ss 
Mex Pet 

Midvale 

Mo Pacific 

N Y Central 

ee ae ee. ae 
NOr Pacific ....e.e- ‘ 


Pierce-Arrow 
Ray Cons 
Reading 

Rep I & Stl 
So Pacific 
So Railway 
Studebaker 
Texas Co 
Union Pacific 
U S Rubber 
U S Steel 
Utah Copper 
Westinghouse 


LIBERTY BONDS 
High 
97.88 
93.50 
93.18 
97.20 
95.98 
96.10 
95.88 


a ee | A 
2d 4%s 

3d 4%s 

4th 4%s 


FOREIGN BONDS 
Open High 

Am For Sec 5s .... 99% 99% 
Anglo-French 5s .. 96% : 
City of Lyons 6s..100% 
City Marseilles 6s.100%4 
City of Paris 6s.... 98162 
French Rep 512s ..104 
Un Kg 546s 19 new.1005 8 ; 
Un Kg 5%s 1921... 98 9814 


(4 
6 100% 
9814 
104% 
, 1005% 
98 é 


BOSTON STOCKS 


(Saturday’s Closing Prices) 


attractions than the great metropolis. 
The boys are coming back, and people 
in the States are coming here to wel- 


Dec. 


A A Chem com 
Am Wool com 


come them. Everything tends to make 
the hotel business in the metropolis 
the highest on record.” 
Assistant-Manager McCusker of the 
Waldorf, which with the McAlpin is 
jointly owned by Col. T. C. du Pont, 
commented on the excellent business. 
Other hotels like the Knickerbocker. 
Astor and the Vanderbilt are booked 


Am Zinc 

Am Zinc pfd 

Arizona Com 

Atl, G 

Booth Fish 

Boston Elev 

Boston & Me : 
CI MT ad. oo 0 '0 00 0:8 : 
Cal & Arizona 

Cal & Hecla 

Copper Range 


several days ahead. 


Se — 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 
OF RAIL PRICES. 


NEW YORK, New York—A price of 
$57 a ton for open-hearth steel rails 
and $55 for Bessemer as fixed by the 
War Industries Board is the same as 
the quotations that have prevailed for 
some time. The price of steel rails, 
however, had not until now been offi- 
cially fixed. Steel men see in the fix- 
ing of the official maximum at current 
market levels a good sign. The delay 


to the opposition of the Railroad 
Administration to paying at levels now 
agreed on, and the action of the price- 
fixing committee is taken to mean 
that opposition of the Railroad Admin- 
istration has been overcome. Little 
rail business has been placed in the 
last year, rail mills having been 
largely devoted to shell bars. With the 
dropping off of shell contracts it is 
hoped rail business will take its place. 


cates the readiness of the Railroad 
Administration to make 1919 rail pur- 
chases at the fixed levels. As itis ex- 
pected government control of steel 
prices will cease Jan. 1, it is likely 
that control of rail prices will last less 


tling rail prices at this late moment, 
however, lies in the fact that it indi- 
is convinced that 
current unofficial prices were reason- 
able and that the price will probably 
continue after the first of the vear, 
although in the absence of regulation. 


SMALL VARIATIONS 
IN MARKET PRICES 


Stock market prices vibrated within 
a narrow range Saturday on the New 
The tone was irreg- 
ular throughout the short session, 
reflecting professional operations. At 
the close net changes were mixed 
and unimportant for the most part. 
Mexican Petroleum was _ relatively 
strong, and National Enameling was a 
weak feature. Fractional improve- 
ment was made by American Tele- 
phone on the Boston Stock Exchange. 


OIL PIPE LINE PLANNED 
NEW YORK, New York—J. S. Cos- 
den and associated interests plan the 
construction of a pipe line from 
Ranger Center of the new north cen- 


where the Cosden refinery is located. 
The line will be 250 miles long and 
will cost approximately $5,000,000. 


SIGHT COTTON FIGURES 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Secre- 
tary Hester of the Cotton Exchange 
here estimates the amount of cotton 
brought into sight for the last week 
378,006 bales, compared with 388,477 


| (;reene-Can 


| Lake 


| Pac-Tungsten 


bales last year. 


Davis Daly 
Mast Butte 
Fairbanks 
(Jranby 


[ Creek com 
Isle Rovale 


Mass Elec pfd 
Mass Gas 
Mavy-Old Colony 
Miami 

Mohawk 

NY NH &é H 
North Butte 

Old Dominion 
Osceola 
Pond Creek 
Stewart 
Swift & Co 
United Fruit 
United Shoe 
U S Smelting 
Utah Cons 


~* 
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*New York quotation. 


NEW YORK CURB 


(Saturday’s Market) 
Bid 


Asked 
42c 


Stocks— 
A BC Metal 
Aetna Explos 
Barnett O & G 


Boston 

Butte Detroit 

Caledonia 

Calumet & Jer 

Canada Cop 

Cash Boy 

Chev Motors 

Cons Arizona 

Con Copper 

Cosden & Co 

Curtiss 

Kmerson 

Federal Oil 

Glenrock 

Goldfield Cons 

Green Monster 

Hecla Mining 

Houston Oil 

Howe Sound 

Island Oil 

Jerome Verde 

Jumbo 

Kerr Lake 

Keystone 

Lake Torp Boat 
EE ES 
Marsh ‘ 
MceKin 
Merritt 
Midwest Refining 
Okla P & R 
Okmulgee 


Dar 


2 eS e- 
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Peerless 
I 6 Ls tebe cece 
Sequoyah Oil 
Sinclair Gulf 
Standard Motor 
Stanton . 
Submarine Boat 
United Motors 
Un Verde Ext 
U S Steam 
Victoria 


ELECTRIC COMPANY BONDS 

NEW YORK, New York—A hearing 
‘will be given on Dec. 16 by the Public 
Service Commission on an application 
of the Kings County Electric Light & 
Power Company to issue $6,000,000 
general mortgage bonds series “A.” 
The subject of consolidating the com- 
pany with the Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Company of Brooklyn will be 
heard on the same day. 
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-| especially 


‘| siderable quantities of 
-.| goods were shipped from Canada to| 
.| Vladivostok for use in the interior of. 
Siberia prior 


SEARS, ROEBUCK 


SALES ARE LARGE 


Company in November Had One 
of Best Months in Its History 
—High Prices a Chief Factor 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Gross sales of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company for No- 


|} vember established a new record for 


any one month since the company was 
incorporated in 1906, reporting a to- 
tal of $24,128,700. This huge total rep- 
resents an increase of $4,256,000 \over 
the corresponding month of last year, 
or 21.42 per cent, and $3,247,000 over 
the preceding month. Compared with 
the lowest month this year, June, the 
record for November is almost double, 
or to be exact, $11,664,000. 

A part of this enormous expansion 
in sales is due to the higher prices ex- 
isting now as compared with a year 
ago, but the fact that November shows 
up so well compared with October 
would indicate that higher prices do 
not figure as much as would first be 
anticipated. 

With only one month more to be re- 

ported it is expected that the concern 
will show the largest gross sales in its 
history. For the 11 months the total 
now amounts to more than $176,000,000 
as compared with $178,000,000 last 
year. Gross sales for the last five 
years compare: 
Year Sales Year 
1918 ...*$201,000,000 1915 
1917 . 178,268,223 1914 
1916 . 146,838,511 

*Estimated. 

From the above table, sales for the 
current year should show an increase 
of approximately $23,000,000 over 
1917, and $55,000,000 over two years 
ago. As compared with 1914, the gain 
will amount to $100,000,000, in all re- 
spects a remarkable expansion for five 
years. 

Just how share profits for the out- 
standing common stock will run is 
still problematical. It is to be ex- 
pected that operating costs will be 
much higher than a year ago, due to 
the well-known causes. Last year the 
company earned slightly more than 
$18 for the $75,000,000 common stock, 
compared with $25.86 in 1916 for the 
$60,000,000 junior issue outstanding 
at that time, the issue having been 
increased last vear $15,000,000. From 
present indications, however, it would 
seem as if profits this year ought to 
be close to those. of 1917, despite 
higher costs plus government taxes. 


SIBERIAN TRADE 
PROSPECTS GOOD 


Sales 
» oceshle,065,¢e8 
. 101,121,658 


|, | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Canadian Bureau 
MONTREAL, Quebec — Mr. Findlay. 
a member of the Canadian Commercial 
Commission to Siberia, has just re- 


turned to Canada with a good report | 


’ 


‘| record Dec. 31. 


| 


regarding Canadian trade possibilities | 
in that country. As far as manufactured | 


goods from the Dominion are con- 


*!cerned, Mr. Findlay said that almost | 
1. | everything 


manufactured 


would find sale in Siberia, and more | 


agricultural and 


mining 


machinery, hardware and paints. Con- | 


to the war, 


Findlay was convinced that after-war 


would provide for 
that trade within a 


conditions 
than doubling 


.. # short period. 


There Was no possible risk, he ex- 


’ | plained, in sélling goods to Siberia, 
| banking facilities being all that could | 


.| be desired. There was a British bank | uy 
‘turning with the lessening or elimina- 


‘in Vladivostok, with a second, which, 


although supposed to be a Russian 
concern, was largely controlled by 
British capital. The Royal Bank of 
Canada was also about to open a 
branch there. In fact, said Mr. Find- 
lay, all the financial institutions were 
sympathetic to the allied cause, so 
there was every facility both from a 
commercial and financial point of 
view. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway was in 
good condition. The whole system 


| was now double-tracked and quite well 
enough equipped to transport all the) 


manufactured | 


and Mr.) 


' course of prices; 


DIVIDENDS 


The Westinghouse Airbrake Com- 
pany has declared its regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 a share, pay- 
able Jan. 31 to stock of record Dec. 31. 

Directors of the Maine Central Rail- 
road have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
common stock, payable Jan. 1. to stock 
of record Dec. 14. 

The Sloss-Sheffieid Steel & Iron 
Company has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 2 to 
stock of record Dec. 21. 

The Prairie Pipe Line has declared 
a quarterly dividend of $3 a share, 
payable Jan. 31 to stock of record 
Dec. 31. This issue previously had 
been on a $20-a-share-a-year basis. 

The Colts Patent Firearms Manu- 
facturing Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share, 
payable Dec. 31 to stock of record 
Dec. 14. This stock has been on a 
$10 a vear basis heretofore. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Company has 
declared the usual quarterly dividend 
of $3 a share and an extra dividend of 
$5 a share, payable Jan. 31 to stock of 
An extra dividend of 
$2 was declared three months ago. 

The surplus of the National City 
Bank of Chicago has been increased 
to $1,000,000. In addition to the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
ceut, the bank has declared an extra 
dividend of 2 per cent, making a total 
of 8 per cent for the year. 


TO FIX SCALE 
OF STEEL PRICES 


NEW YORK, New York—Announce- 
ment of a scale of steel prices aver- 
aging about $5 a ton below existing 
maxima is attributed in some quarters 
to the desire of steel interests to have 
the consuming public, especially for- 
eign buyers, know what they may 
expect after Jan. 1. 

Of course, these prices are not in- 
dorsed by the War Industries Board, 
not even having been presented at 
last Wednesday’s conference, at which 
it was decided to remove govern- 
mental restrictions on the steel indus- 
try. It is probable no agreement 
exists in the trade calling for mainte- 
nance of levels announced. But the 
price schedule evidently is a crystal- 


lization of opinion of the trade as to) 
what prices are justified under pres- |, 


ent cost and other conditions, and it 
is improbable that any important pro- 
ducer will undercut them. 

Trade opinion generally is that 
some definite position on prices over 
the next few months is of prime im- 
portance just now. Buyers generally 
are holding off, except for their most 
pressing needs, waiting to see the 
and it is thought 
that, with prospects of prices being 
maintained at a firm point, but with 
considerable concessions to buyers 
from present government maxima, 
they will be induced to come into the 
market and fill their wants. 


-_—- 


‘TRANSITION IN 


in Canada | 


TRADE PROGRESS 


NEW YORK, New York—Not with- | 
out some accompanying inconvenience, | 
actual unsettlement, | ; 
lish banks this year, all with the same) 
for | 


but with little 
the United States has passed through 


the first month of transition to a peace 


more | 


» |troops being sent into the country. | 


The former obstacle foundinthe ne- | 


cessity of sailing across Lake Baikal 
had been obviated by extending both 
tracks around that stretch of water, 
thus giving a clear road 


' Pacific Ocean to Moscow. 


NEW YORK BANK REPORT 
NEW YORK, New York—Changes in 


_'2 | figures of actual condition of the as- 
-;; sociated banks of New York City as 
.| published Saturday 
5, | statement follow: Surplus $39,869,510, 


/decreased $30,747,160; 


in their weekly 
aggregate re- 
serve $552,868,000; loans, discounts, 
etc., $4,673,028,000, increased $2,687,- 
000; cash in vaults of member banks 
$104,289,000, decreased $3,558,000; re- 
serve of member banks 
bank $5338,758,000, decreased $19,450,- 
000; 
and trust companies $10.188,000, de- 
creased $197,000; reserve in state 


: ' banks and trust companies depositors 
$8,922,000, increased $124,000; demand 


deposits $3,879,499..000, increased $88,- 
826,000; time deposits $141,169,000, de- 
creased $10,853,000; circulation $35,- 
698,000, increased $44,000. ; 


CHEMICAL EARNINGS 

NEW YORK, New York — In the 
fiscal year to June 30, 1918, the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Company 
for the first year in its history, realized 
a substantial profit in the first half 
year. The six months to Dec. 31, 1917, 
produced a creditable balance of net 
earnings. : 


RAILROAD COSTS 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States Railroad Admin- 
istration states that capital expendi- 
tures from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 were $463,- 
617,707. 


7 


from the : 
following: 
Charleston, S. C° = FB. F. Mcleod, of Drake, } 


reserve in vaults of state banks | 
| Columbus, Ohio—k. FE. 


2 | Wi ington, 
in_reserve | Wilming 


involving a general trans- 


prices, is yet far from completed, a. 


‘more natural situation is steadily re- | 
‘very rapidly since then. 


tion of various restrictions which have 
prevented the-development of regular 
commerce. 

With government work not now 
monopolizing supplies of raw ma- 
terials and of labor in about every 
quarter, some private projects which 
have been long deferred are = being 
started, and there is also evidence of 


increased buying to replenish depleted | 
| cially when 


stocks of merchandise, says R. G. 
Dun’s weekly review 


situation. ’ 


SHOF. BUYERS 


Compiled for The Christian Science 
Monitor, Dec. 14 

Among the boot and shoe Gealers 

and leather buyers in Boston are the 


Inness & Green Co.; Essex. 
Charleston, W. Va:—H. E. Payne, 
Payne Shoe Co.; Tour. 
Cincinnati—A. «IE. Cohen 
Cohen; Tour. 


of 


of Daniel 


(%.: 207 Essex St., Rm. 206. 
Montgomery, Ala.—W. E. Pitt, 
Shoe Co.; Tour. 
New Haven, Conn.—-R. T. 
Butler & Tyler; Essex. 
New York—W. A. Bowman of Charles 
Williams Stores: 21 Columbia St. 
St. Louis—J. A. Palan; U.S. 
N. C.—W. A. French and IL. 
of George R. French & 


of Pitt 


Strainge, of 


H. Barnett, 
Sons; Avery. 
LEATHER BUYERS . 
Lerch and H. C. 
(sodman, of H. C. Godman Co. 
The Christian Science Monitor is on file 
at the rooms of the Shoe and Leather 
Association, 166 Essex §treet, Boston. 


CHICAGO BOARD 
(Saturday’s Market) 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) 
Open Close 
Sora tL 
.-- 1.38% 
37 


Corn— 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 

Oats— 


om me 
. 1.36% 
1.371 


| sorption 


of the trade | 
| fields. 
law affords an opportunity for combi- 


‘COMPETITION IN 
BANKING WORLD! 


Question Whether United States’ 
Banking Machinery Is Ade- 
quate to Meet Future Demands 
— European Combinations 


. NEW YORK, New York—In point of 
individual banking resources, New 
York does not occupy a commanding 
position among the world’s financial 
centers. Both London and Berlin are 
headquarters of banks with resources 
that put New York institutions in the 
shade. However, such comparison is 
odious, because one is comparing sin- 
gle banks with great institutions in 
Europe that cover _ their respective 
countries with a network of branches. 
In fact, the whole method and system 
of banking in such a large country as 
this makes it highly unsatisfactory to 
attempt a comparison with the size 
and strength of the institutions on the 
other side. 

The United States national banking 
System has been built up through sep- 
arate units. The resylt has been to 
develop local trade and industry, but 
it is a question whether, in the vital 
period of world-wide competition the 
country is now facing, it will not find 
that its banking machinery is grossly 
inadequate for the struggle. During 
the last generation or so there has not 
occurred that concentration of re- 
sources in banking that has marked 
the development in other fields of 
American business and activity. De- 
velopment has been for the most part 
the result of individual growth, and 
only here and there, and on occasions, 
has there been any attempt at amal- 
gamation of banking capital. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law has had lit- 
tle cause to trouble the banks. A few 
years ago the cry against a “money 
trust” and the consequent Clayton 
law against interlocking directorates 
effectively headed off any tendency 
there may have been along that line. 

America’s private banking resources 
will, therefore, have to meet after-the- 
war problems through thousands of 
separate entities. The only united and 
concentrated force the United States 
possesses is in the shape of the fed- 
eral reserve system. This, however, 
is a quasi-public institution, which 
can only be an indirect factor 
financing trade and commerce. 

In Europe much reliance is being 
placed on the size of the banks to 
meet competition after the war, and to 
carry out this idea combinations of 
banking capital have been sought. 


Especially in Germany and England | 


MARKET OPINIONS |WORLD’S NATIONAL - 


J. S. Bache & Co., New York: Cotton 
and wool markets show decline of 
something over 10 per cent. Copper 


prices, with maximum price off after 
the first of the year and production 
much in excess of demands, will de- 
cline also gradually. Step by step the 
footing will be tested, and when a firm 
level is reached the pent-up demand 
will begin to be felt and the wheels 
begin to turn more rapidly. There is 
a large civilian demand which has 
been held back by war conditions and 
which, some time, will flow in to 
swell activity. Abroad there is a vast 
reconstruction and rehabilitation which 
this country must do a large part to 
help accomplish. We can have the 
business if we provide the credit in 
which pay must be taken. Europe has 
neither goods nor money to spare at 
present and cannot pay in these. 


Tucker, Hayes & Bartholomew, Bos- 
ton: Apparently the largest holders of 
securities are satisfied to stand pat in 
the belief that adverse factors will 
soon right themselves. In the mean- 
time the rank and file of commission 
house clients are content to look on 
until there is some definite trend to 
the market. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston: We 
believe it requires Only the presence 
of an easier money market to realize 
a very considerable upward movement. 
Most encouraging of all is the great 
improvement in the investment mar- 
ket. The recent placing of a substan- 
tial issue of long-term railroad bonds, 
on a reasonable basis, is most encour- 
aging. We cannot but feel that we 
shall look back on this as a period of 
unusual opportunity for accumulation. 


Elmer H. Bright & Co., Boston: In 
the long decline from the top of the 
war boom, prices of stocks have dis- 
counted to a great ‘Wegree, the very 
things which are now uppermost in 
the financial and business news of the 
day. They are now likely to look for- 
ward not to the events of tomorrow, 
but to those to happen six months or 
a year hence. What those will be is 
anyone’s guess, but some of the most 
far-sighted men in the United States 
have expressed their belief that a 


period of great prosperity lies ahead 
of us, and that it will be long con- 


in | 


| 


| 
! 
| 
! 


has this movement received attention. | 


At a recent meeting of stockholders of 
the London City and Midland Bank, 
Sir Edward Holden, the chairman, laid 
great emphasis on the necessity for 


institutions to lend 
His re- 


which incident 


had brought | 
inquiry and an, 


| 
' 


' 


} 
| 


‘combining banking capital so as to. 
afford powerful 
their resources to commerce. 
| marks were occasioned by the pending 
|'merger of his bank with another great 
'Enelish bank, the London Joint Stock | 
Bank, 
'about a government 


| 
| 
| 


investigation as to the existence of.-a | 
money trust in England. Several] other | 


mergers have taken place among Eng- 


ultimate purpose of preparing 


basis in domestic business, with many after-the-war financing. 


of the necessary changes already ef- | 
fected. Although the process of read-, 
‘justment, 
'formation of production and labor and | 


In Germany, the movement has also 
been quite marked during the period 
of the war. 
of 


the Berisch-Markische 


} 
| 
| 


| Dee. 
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Beginning with the ab-. 


Bank early in 1914 by the Deutsche | 


Bank, 


Gesellschaft took over eight banks, 
mostly in the Rhineland-Westphalia 
districts. The Dresdner bank absorbed 
two other institutions and another two 
banks were taken over by the Com- 
merz and Disconto Bank. 

It has been recognized that the dis- 
tribution of United States banking 
facilities into units is a weakness in 
the nation’s financial system, espe- 
it comes to competing 
with the European banks in foreign 
Happily, the so-called Webb 
nation of banking resources in the 
capital of one 
abroad and it is hoped that in this 
direction the banks will be able to 
make up for their limitations in other 
directions. 

The following list of a few of the 
largest banks in the more important 
countries affords an interesting illus- 
tration of where New York’s greatest 
banks stand: in point of view of 


' deposits: 
Havana, Cuba—I. Vasquez, of Ruiloba & | 
| Deutsche Bank 


GERMANY 

2,250,000,000 

1,500,000,000 

1,100,000,000 
450,000,000 


Disconto-Gesellschaft 

Dresdner 

Bank fur Handel etc. ........ 

Commerz und Disconto 
UNITED KINGDOM 

London Joint City and Midland 1,570,000,000 

Lloyds 


Nat. Prov. & Un. of England... 

NEW YORK CITY 
National City 
Guaranty Trust 
National Bank of Commerce. 
Chase National 
Bankers Trust 

FRANCE 

Credit Lyonnais 
Comptoir National 
Société Générale 


370,630,000 
294,678,000 


495,000,000 
380,000,000 
350,000,000 


400,000,000 
315,000,000 
205,000,000 


Banca Commerciale 
Credito Italiano 
Banca Italiana Disconto 
ARGENTINE 
Banca de la Nacion 
CANADA 
Bank of Montreal 


380,000,000 


350,000,000 
270,000,000 


NEW CHEMICAL CONCERN 


DOVER, Delaware—A charter has | 
been granted to the Du Pont Chemi- | 


cal Company with a capital of $3,600,- 
000. Articles of incorporation also 
have been filed by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Export Company with a 
capital of $100,000. 


institution operating | 


the movement has proceeded 
The Disconto | 


400,000,000 


tinued. 


Paine, Webber & Co., Boston: The 
big business interests of the country 
are quickly adjusting affairs from a 
war to a peace basis in a most satis- 
factory manner, which is reflected in 
a rising market for securities in 
general. 


A. E. Masten & Co., Pittsburgh: The 
decline in investment values last week 
was predicated on the growing belief 
that the rate on our new loan will be 
higher than on any of the preceding 
war loans, and the market is discount- 


| ing the effect by bringing the price of 


existing loans to a parity with the 
prospective rate on the impending 
loan. 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Richardson, Hill & Co.) 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
prices here Saturday ranged: 


Low 
27.40 
24.93 
24.99 
24.05 
23.45 
os-oU 


21.60 


High 
27.80 
26.45 
25.30 
24.55 
"4.00 
23.20 


Open 


Mar. 

May 

FUE cieeic 

AUR. ctecicmua 

8 ye ee IE 21.65 eel 
Spots 29.20 up 40 points. 
(Special to The Christian -Science Moni- 

tor from the New Orleans Cotton 

Exchange via Richardson, Hill & Co.’s 

private wire.) 


NEW ORLEANS, .Louisiana—Cotton 
prices here Saturday ranged: 


Last 

sale 
28.38 
26.50 
24.80 
24.05 


High 
28.41 
26.60 
24.95 


24.15 


Low 
28.38 
26.50 
24.54 
23.80 


RESERVE BANK SURPLUS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Chairman James 
B. Forgan of the First National Bank, 
president of the advisory council of 
the Federal Reserve Board, strongly 
advocates that the federal reserve law 
be amended to allow reserve banks to 
accumulate surplus equal to 100 per 
cent of their capital stock. It is un- 
derstood that this recommendation 
was made to Mr. McAdoo and Mr. 
Glass by the advisory council at its 
last meeting. At present banks are 
authorized to build up surplus to 40 
per cent of paid-in capital, after 
which earnings go to the government. 
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GASTON, WILLIAMS & WIGMORE 
BOSTON, Massachusetts+For 


share. 


—_—— --- 


debts of the world have 


'in November, 1918. 


the 
| first six months of its fiscal year, from 
1,500,000,000 April 1 to Nov. 1, the Gaston, Williams 
London County, West. & Parrs 1,250,000,000 | & Wigmore concern is understood to 
900,000,000 | have earned slightly more than $750,- 
(000 after taxes and liberal charge-offs. 
687,837,000 | On the 300,000 shares this is equiva- 
rape ‘lent to slightly more than $2.50 a 
019,853, | 


RACTICAL knowledge of ad- 
vertising media, methods and 
merchandising plans is necessary to 
the success of a national advertising 
campaign. 
This is at our finger tips—available 
when you want it. 


H. E. LESAN 
Adv. Agency 


440 4th Avenue 755 Old Colony Bldg. 
New YorK CHICAGO 


DEBTS INCREASED 


Interest Payments More Than 
Five Times as Large as [They 
Were Before the War—Posi- 
tion of United States Favorable 


NEW YORK, New York—National 
increased 
from $44,000,000,000 to $204,000,000,000 
during the war period and the interest 
payments thereon from less. than 
$2,000,000,000 per annum to more than 
$10,000,000,000 per annum, according 
to a statement made by O. P. Austin, 
Statistician of the National City Bank 
of New York in an address before the 
National Association of Varnish Manu- 
facturers at its annual meeting in New 
York. In addition to this the “uncov- 
ered paper” money of the world has 
increased from less than $3,000,000,000 
in 1914 to about $24,000,000,000 at 
present. He continued: 

“The United States could enter the 
new conditions of world trade result- 
ing from the war with a less handicap 
than that of many other nations. The 
excess of exports over imports during 
the war period have aggregated about 
$10,000,000,000 and as a result the 
nation now holds fully one-third of 
the gold of the world. Meantime 
United States indebtedness abroad has 
been reduced from an_e estimated 
$5,000,000,000 to approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 at present and our loans 
abroad aggregate approximately $10,- 
000,000,000. We have thus been trans- 
formed from a debtor to a creditor 
nation and instead of sending many 
millions of dollars abroad to pay in- 
terest, we shall in future be receiving 
many millions of dollars in payment 
of interest. 

“These conditions at home mean the 
ability to supply the demands of the 
empty shelves in every part of the 
world, and to carry this merchandise 
we shall have a larger tonnage of our 
own steamships than ever before. The 
Central Powers which were accus- 
tomed to export about $3,500,000,000 
worth of merchandise annually were 
cut off from overseas commerce dur- 
ing the war and the allied countries 
which formerly exported about $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise an- 
nually reduced that total to little more 
than $3,000,000,000, thus creating the 
great demand abroad especially for 
manufactures. This gives to the 
United States a special opportunity 
to enlarge its exportation of manufac- 
tures upon which we must chiefly rely 
for future enlargement of our export 
trade.” 


REPORT AS TO 
COTTON CONSUMED 


WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia—A report issued Saturday by the 
Byreau of the Census shows that 
there were consumed, in November, 
exclusive of linters, 457,376 running 
bales of cotton, compared with 590,427 
in November, 1917. Exports last 
month, including linters, were 350.003 
running bales, compared with 418.685 
Imports for No- 
vember were 26,901 equivalent 500- 
pound bales, compared with 7038 
equivalent 500-pound bales in Novem- 
ber, 1917. The number of cotton spin- 
dles active in November was 33.121.- 
507, compared with 33,613,218 in the 
similar month a year ago. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A New York Stock Exchange seat 
has been posted for transfer at $60,- 
000, up $3000 from the previous sale. 

It is estimated that the value of the 
principal farm crops of the United 
States for 1918 will be $12,272,412,000, 
a gain of $614,380,000 over 1917. 

The Chatham & Phenix Nationak 
Bank of New York has given a bonus 
of 20 per cent of yearly salary to all 
employees payable in quarterly in- 
stallments. 


TRUST COMPANY NEW CAPITAL 

NEW YORK, New York—The Bank- 
ers Trust Company directors approved 
the proposal to increase the capital- 
ization from $11,250,000 to $15,000,000 
to be ratified by stockholders at a 
meeting Dec. 27. 
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LUMBER 


All Kinds— 
One Quality 


Produced and distributed by 


C. A. GOODYEAR 
LUMBER CO. 


McCORMICK BLDG. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


_—--- - 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 


‘\ 


THE MOST 

LIBERAL FORMS 

AND LOWEST RATES WITH 
EXPERTS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
Tels 1485. 1466.1467.1468.1469. 4095 & 4139 Main 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
26th St. & lith Ave., N. ¥. C., Dee, 4, 1918. 
The quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on 

the Preferred Stock and $1.25 per share on the 

Common Stock will be paid January 15, 191%, 

to stockholders of record at the close of business 

on December 31, 1918. Checks will be mailed. 


R. H. PEPPER, Treasurer. 
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NATIONAL PARKS AS 
A NATIONAL ASSET 


United States Park Service Di- 
rector Terms It One of the 
Greatest—Report on Progress 


and Needs of the System 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— “The national park and monument 
system is one of America’s greatest 
assets, and it must not be overlooked 
in planning the development of Ameri- 
can industry after the war,” says 
Stephen T. Mather, director of the 
National Park Service of the United 
States, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Interior, just made 
public. “Our work in cooperation with 
the railroads since the season of 1%14, 
when Americans were last privileged 
to go to Europe, has resulted in bring- 
ing thousands of citizens of this coun- 
try to a complete realization that this 
nation possesses natural features un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world and 
that the National Park System in- 
cludes scenic areas so wonderful and 
yet so very distinctive that a tour of 
the entire earth would not bring op- 
portunities to gaze upon their equal. 

“When the National Park Service 
was: organized we had 17 national 
parks and 21 national monuments. We 
now have 16 national parks and 24 
national monuments. The explanation 
is that one of the national parks of 
1916, the Casa Grande Ruin, has been 
withdrawn from that classification and 
made a national monument, and two 
other national monuments have been 
created. The total area of national 
parks is now 6,254,465 acres, or 9773 
square miles. The total area of the 
national monuments is 1,241,265 acres, 
or 1939 square miles. All these reser- 
vations, except the Sieur de Monts 
National Monument in Maine, lie west 
of the Mississippi River. One national 
park is in Alaska and one in Hawaii. 

“Next to the organization of the 
National Park Service itself Past year, 
the announcement on May 13, 1918, 


guide its activities is the most impor- 
tant event in the recent history of 
national park development. This 
statement of policy sets forth these 
three fundamental principles which 
are to govern all of the activities of 
the National Park Service: ‘First, 


'natural features may suffer no deteri- 


of the administrative policy that is to. oration or impairment. 


that the national parks must be main- |, 


tained in absolutely unimpaired form 


for the use of future generations as_ 


‘well as those of our own time; second, | 


that they are set apart for the use, 
observation, health, and pleasure of 
the people; and third, that the na- 
tional interest must dictate all de- 
cisions affecting public or private en- 
terprise in the parks. 

“Few changes in the monument sys- 
tem by executive proclamation were 
made during the year. On March 18, 
1918, the Mukuntuweap’- National 
Monument in Southeastern Utah was 
enlarged and the name of the reserva- 


tion was changed to Zion National 
Monument. 


On Aug. 3, 1918, the Casa 
Grande Ruin in Arizona, set apart by 
executive orders of June 22, 1892, and 
Dec. 10, 1909, under the act of March 
2, 1889, and heretofore placed in the 
category of national parks for the) 
sake of convenience and to avoid con- 
fusion, was declared to be a national 
monument by President Wilson. On 
Sept. 24, 1918,,the President estab- 
lished the Katmai National Monument 
in Alaska, to protect from depreda- 
tion and unauthorized explorations 
the great volcanic area embracing the 
Mt. Katmai region and the Valley of 
the Ten Thousand Smokes. 

“The national monument proposals 
pending at the present time are: The 
Hovenweep project, which has for its 
purpose the protecting of the wonder- 
fut prehistoric towers near the Colo- 
rado-Utah boundary line in the Mesa 
Verde country; the Scotts Bluff 
project, which contemplates the pres- 
ervation of historic and scenic Scotts 
Bluff, Nebraska; and the Palm Cafion, 
California, project, the object of which 
is to safeguard from extinction the 
species of palm known as ‘Washing- 
tonia filamentosa.’”’ 

Director Mather states that a strong 
movement is under way to secure one 
of the few remaining great stands of 
California redwood (sequoia sempervi- 
rens) as a public exhibit for all time. 
Legislation which has for its purpose 
the establishment of the Lafayette 
National Park embracing the area 
now reserved as the Sieur de Monts 
National Monument is pending in Con- 
gress, and its favorable consideration 
is urged. 

The service has continued during 
the year to give special attention to 
the educational work undertaken sevy- 
eral years ago, says the director. A 
large quantity of publications relating 
to the national parks have been intro- 


duced in the public schools of the|/| 
larger cities, and wherever possible in | | 
smaller communities, for the use of|' 


teachers in classes of geography and 
general science. 
“Portfolio and Glimpses of Our Na- 
tional Parks,” by teachers and school 
children has been enormous. 
tion to publications, the service has 


made a wide circulation of motion- | 


picture films and lantern slides. 

Tnportant gifts of property for 
national park purposes are acknowl- 
edged. Mr. Mather also speaks in 
words of appreciation of the close re- 
lationship enjoyed with the Associated 
Mountaineering Clubs of North Amer- 
ica, composed of 22 organizations with 
a total membership of considerably 
over 20,000. 

The director expresses deép interest 
in the idea of designating and develop- 
ing a great interpark road system, 
which may be used by motorists from 
all over the nation. 

The report states that the revenues 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, 
were the largest in the history of na- 
tional park administration, reaching 
$217,105. The revenues of the 1917 
fiscal year totalei $180,571. On July 
1, 1918, the revenues of all of the na- 
tional parks with the exception of Hot 
Springs Reservation reverted to the 
Treasury of the United States. 


; 


| 
| 


‘as nine-tenths of the Chinese are illit- 


of individuals have conclusively shown 
'that an adult illiterate, man or women, 


| weeks. It is now being taught in all 


The demand for the || 


In addi- || 


These | 


receipts are therefore no longer avail- | 


ab:e for expenditure in the mainten- 
ance and improvement of the parks 
from which they arise. The Sundry 
Civil Act of July 1, 1918, carries a to- 
tal appropriation of $1,012,205. 

Urgent needs of the National Park 
Service are summarized by Director 
Mather as follows: 


1. The bill providing for the repeal! 
of the inhibition on the eh BANGIN 
of federal funds for the improvement | 
Park | 
should be enacted into law, in order | 
that the broad-gauge development of! 
this big park may be undertaken im- 


of Rocky Mountain National 


mediately after the war. 
2. The Grand Cafion should be 
added to the National Park System. 


3. The Sieur de Monts National | 
Monument should be made a national | 


park. 


4. The Park | 


Sequoia National 


should be enlarged to include the high | | i 


Sierra region adjoining it on the north | 
and east. 

5. The Yellowstone National Park 
should be, enlarged to include the, 
Teton Mountains, Jackson Lake, and |! 


all of the scenic region lying north of || 


the Buffalo Fork of the Snake River, 
and the entire basin at the headwaters 
of the Yellowstone River. 

6. Authority should be granted for 
the establishment of a touring division 
in the Washington office of the service, 
and sufficient funds provided for the 
development of comprehensive plans 
looking toward the encouragement of 
travel in America after the war. Also 
the work of the educational division 
should be continued on a broader 
scale, Which only a reasonable appro- 
priation can make possible. 

7. Game preserves should be estab- 
lished adjacent to several national 
parks in order that game may be bet- 
ter protected in the winter season. 

8. Timber along scenic highways in 
or approaching several national parks, 
notably Yosemite, Mt. Rainier, and 
Glacier, should be acquired from pri- 


vate owners, and its preservation for} 


all time made certain. 

9. Sufficient funds are required to 
maintain and protect all of the na- 
tional parks during the war period in 
order that thefr improvements and 


10. Initial appropriations should be 
made at once in order that the Na- 
tional Park Service may assume juris- 
diction of Mt. McKinley and Lassen 
Volcanic National Parks. 


PHONETIC WRITING 
ADOPTED IN CHINA 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—China 
has adopted a system of phonetic writ- 
ing which is expected to revolutionize 
elementary education of that nation 
and reduce existing illiteracy, it was 
announced here on Saturday by Edwin 
C. Lobenstine, who has been in con- 
ference with the Yale-in-China home 
office. The system, invented by the 
Chinese themselves and approved of 
by the government board of education 
at Peking, consists of only 39 symbols. 

Experiments made with hundreds 


can learn to read by the use of a sys- 
tem of this kind in three or four 


the government higher normal schools 
in the country. It is pointed out that 


erate a republican government cannot 
expect to succeed until the masses are 
informed of events through the read- 
ing of books and newspapers. 


— 


SCHOOLS 


of National Reputation” 


Soldiers- Sailors 
Attention! 


If you plan to enter business, be 
prepared. 

Only trained men are sent to the 
front. This has been a business 
training school for over 50 years, and, 
with its Faculty of Specialists, can 
help you. 


Bulletin giving courses, rates, étc., 
upon request. 


DAY AND EVENING 
SESSIONS 


334 Boylston St., 


BEACON 


An Incorporated Country - City 
Boarding and Day School 
for Boys and Girls 


For Illustrated Booklet 
Address 


Boston 


MRS. ALTHEA H, ANDREW, Principal 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
Tel. Brookline 7017 


| Ladies’ and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear | _ 


'|560 Whitehall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
| FRENCS Rig S CLEANING COMPANY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


CONDUCTORS 
LABORERS 


435c. per hour 
46c. per hour 
48c. per hour 


| 

I For other information as to wages and working conditions 

| Apply to Supt. of Employment, Dudley St. Terminal Station, Boston, 
8 to 11 A. M., or the company’s representative at the U. S. War Em- 
ployment Bureau, 53 Canal St., Boston, between 8:30 A. M. and 4 P. M. 


The. 
Boston Elevated Railway Company 


NEEDS 


The present rates of wages of surface conductors and motormen are 


MOTORMEN 
TRACKMEN 


Ist 3 months 
Next 9 months 
Thereafter 


__ REAL ESTATE 
Exceptional New 


Brookline Apartments 


Just Completed—Ready NOW 


2 baths, $75 to $100 
Allston 


8 rooms, 
J. S. DOW, 10 Long Ave., 
Tel. 525 R Brighton 


Cocoanut Grove, Florida 


8 ROOM STUCCO HOUSE 
2 baths: bay front with 190 feet Riparian rights. 
Lots with bay view and boating privileges. 
R. L. STEWART, owner. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
NURSE FOR TWO CHILDREN 


Write 48 West 75th Street, New York City. 


WANTED—A ‘fine designer and dressmaker: 
a fine opening for ladies’ furnishings. Address 
L. H., Box 6 613, _ Wenatchee, _ Wash. 


Ww ANTE D—Woman of taste and refinement to 
assist in selling hats and gowns. A 4, Monitor, 
21 E. 40th St., New York City. 


WANTED — Thoroughly experienced, reliable 
French governess for young girl. Address G 27, 
Monitor, Gas Bldg... Chicago. 

WANTED—Milliners and copyists, light work 
room, long season. FAYE HALL, 516 Sth Ave., 
New York City. | 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Wale-Over 


ee mee 
Shoes for Men and Womea 
of Critical Taste 


PPALPPLL MS | 


“AUL 
SHOE STORE 
35 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


SEEMS 


Everything Men and Boys 
Wear 


Kuppenheimer Clothes! Z. T. WATSON Ryder Dry Cleaning Co. 


Pherae 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company. 
Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes— 
and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
___ CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR _ 


WEINSTOCK’S 
FLOWER SHOP 


ARCADE, ATLANTA, GA. 
Growing Plants make Lovely Gifts 
FLOWERS for All Occasions 


TIPP & COMPANY 
Women’s Ready to Wear 
| High grade distinctive apparel with an appeal | 
to those who demand the utmost in style and | 
quality. 
Suits—F rocks—Coats—F urs 
75 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
High Class Apparel and All 
Accessories of Dress for Women 


and Children 


A Store That Counts Quality First 


C.J. KAMPER 
GROCERY COMPANY 


THE PURE FOOD 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


492-498 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ivy 5000 


BYCK BROS. CO. 
27-29 WHITEHALL STREET | 


Are showing a complete and elaborate 
display of high-grade stylish footwear 
for women, men and children 


Daylight, Ventilation 
and Fresh Air 
on Every Floor at this 
Modern Department Store 
J. M. HIGH CO. 
FROHSIN’S 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Garments Exclusively | 


Y CLEANING—DYEIN 


JOSEPH MAY & SONS 


168 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Jeorgia 
__ Fancy Evening Gowns a Special aE 


SCHOOLS 


THE PRINCIPIA 


A School for Character Building 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


This school affords a thorough academic 
training for young people in all grades 
from kindergarten to college entrance 
and two years of college work. Small 
classes and a large faculty of college 
trained specialists make much individ- 
ual work a valuable feature. Military 
drill, manual training, sewing, cooking 
and business courses. ~ An ideal schvol 
for your boy or girl. 


The PrincipiA, St. Louis, Mo. 


A prospectus will be mailed on application 


Miss Miller's Private School 


For Secretaries 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


in all commercial subjects 
1031- 1038 PHELAN BLDG. GARFIELD 990 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


NORTH BERKELEY | 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Co-educational 


1547 Euclid Ayynns. BERKELEY, CAL. 

A Home School L 
Hills Overlooking San Francisco 

This school offers a complete course of study 

from Primary Preparatory through High School, 


ocated in the bg eae Eq 


A limited number of Boarding Pupils can 
accommodated. 


be 
‘ 


HELP WANTED 


COMPOSITOR wanted, at once. Steady weal 
and permanent position. 48 hours. Applying by 
mail; state age and experience. Printing Dept. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


— 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 
STENOGRAPHER, Secretary to railroad offi- 
cial, experienced in traffic department, desires 
positjon Jan. 1, 1919. MRS. G. C. WALKER, 
1323 Dean St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Nt Nal ll lal 


Hancock Dry Goods Co. The EXCLUSIVE 


Campbell Ave, First St. Salem Ave. 
In the Heart of the Shopping | 


District 


Roanoke, Virginia: 


The store that sells thoroughly | 
dependable merchandise. 

If it comes from Hancock's you 
may be sure of the style and. 
quality. | 

Hancock’s is the store that sells | 
‘“Wooltex’”” Suits and Coats for 
W Women. 


= FORMAN Gy SONS 


ROANOKE, re ag 
Individual and Exclusive 


READY TO WEAR 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt 
Attention. 


4% Paid on Savings 


Compounded Quarterly _ 
‘Colonial Bank & Trust Co. = 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
$3,000,000.00 | 


Capital Paid in. 


Dealer in 
I'resh and Cured Meats 


4 Goldberg Building. City Market. 
| We Deliver Roanoke, Va. Phone S17 | 


TURNER a CG 


Fine Groceries | 


Our aim is to always please. | 


Franklin Road, Roanoke, 


__BOSTON, MASS. _ 


LITTLE BRICK HOUSE CAFE | 
6 HEMENWAY STREET, BOSTON. 


5: 5:00 to 7: 30 
J 7:00 to 2:30 


POR TLAND, ME. 


) 
Cowen’s Corset Shop 
588 CONGRESS STREET | 
Portland, Maine, opposite Congress Square Hotel. 
Ivy corsets and brassieres; experienced fitters in 
attendance. 


Va. 


NEW YORK CITY 


RICHMOND, VA. 


“THE QUALITY SHOP ~ 


Sole ; 
Richmond 


COBSeILIEVY 


Kuppenheimer 


SUITS & COATS 
Ty eed- (0- Wool FOR WOMEN 


705 EAST BROAD 


CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


and 


OR sixty years this depart- 

ment store has served the peo- 
ple of Richmond and Virginia. 
We trust that we have merited 
your patronage in the past and 
will, therefore, solicit it in the 
future. 


'READY-TO-WEAR 


KAUFMANN S 


for Women and Children Exclu- 
sively. Specialty Shop Service 


DREYFUS & CO., 


| Vorue 
} 


Spells Sure_ Satisfaction. j 
SHOP 


For Women and Misses 
Dresses, Suits, Millinery, 
Waists, Underwear. 


2nd at Broad | 


eg 


. Henry R. Haase’ 
Eurrier 207 E. Broad 


_ RICHMOND 
TURNER MILLINERY 
COMPANY 


921 N. FIRST STREET —_ Phone Ran. 706 | 
‘Mail Orders 320 E, Grace 


ema(lET SHOP 
oAppied KITS @Maetons 


Patterns—Hand-Made Baby Dresses— | 
Pri ices Modera te Dresses— | 


Coats, 


W. H. Jenks 


HOFHEIMER’S 
RELIABLE SHOES Wed toe ad 


For the little tots and grown-ups 

TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES | 

One of the most complete lines of HOSIE cRY | 
in the State to be found in our Hosiery 


Department, at lowest prices, 
N. E. Cor. 3rd and Broad 


The Leighton Market 


322 N. 6th Street. Phone Mad. 4295. 
High Grade Meats, Poultry, etc. 


Priced 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROS. 


RICHMOND'S LEADING JEWELERS 
Broad and 2nd Sts.. Richmond, Va. 


-C. B. Fitzwilson a, FP. 


4 


Cleaning 
Mail Orders Solicited 
St. P hone Ran. 


‘ELECTRICAL. * 
WIRING | 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Phone Mad. 338 | 


421 Ss. _ Harrison 


| 619- 621 E. Main Street 


announcements, 


i'PLUMBING 


W.FReD, RicHARDSON 


Securify Storage Co. 


Incorporated 
MAIN AND BELVIDERE STREETS 


Fireproof and non-fireproof storages 


for Household Goods: 
eer Vaults for Silverware 
Colonial Piano Corporation 


W. C. MIZELLE, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Factory distributors for the | 


Jesse French & Sons’ Complete Line 


PORTLAND, ORE. _ 
SPECIALISTS. IN 


Down Town Business 
Property 


Factory and Warehouse Sites 
Apartment and Flat Property 


References: Any Bank or Business 
House of Portland. 


> FE, TAYLOR co> 


Inside Property Dealers 


83 FOURTH ST. 
Henry Building 


Ground Floor 


HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 


Leading Exclusive 
Fur Manufacturers 


Moderate Prices—Absolute Reliability 


147 Broadway, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oldest Fur 
use 


Portland’s 
Ho 


C. G. APPLEGATH 


Exclusive Furrier 
PORTLAND, ORE 


ESTABLISHED 1870 Two Stores 


of Pianos, Players and Grands 
Direct from Factory to Home 


205 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Correct Stationery 


Engraved by the Bell Book & Stationery 
experts, 
h 


ete. Skill 
| prices no higher than ordinary. 


The Bell Book & Stationery Co. 


914 E. Main—RIC HMOND, VA. 


AMBOLD GROCERY CO. 


1502 W. MAIN Phones Blvd. 376 and 3877 


Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Ete. 
FULL LINE OF 
PURITY CROSS 
PRODUCTS 
BROAD STREET BANK 


; 6th at Broad Street 3°, on Balances 


Open a Savings Account with us. 
fe want to serve you. 
(Saturdays open till 8 p. | Ee 


A GIFT 


— FROM —— 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY’S 


Would be sure to please 
Seventh and Grace Streets 
RICHMOND 


~ FLORIST—J. L. RATCLIFFE _ 


209 W. BROAD STREET 
‘Phone Ran. 3771 


ECLIPS LAUNDRY | 


1519-W Malis 
a” d 3340 
FUEL OF ALL 


, KINDS| 
Samuel H. Cottrell & Son 


Our Standard—'‘‘Best Quality Only’’ 
1103 W. Marshall Street Phone Mad. 177 


Furnace Repairing 


J. H. DELANEY | 
201 N. SYCAMORE | 
Br'd 2054-J 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


WE WASH 
With Latest Machinery and seehhnits 
Phone for Wagon 
Excelsior Laundry 
PHONE M 5312 


BOOKS 
A Very Complete Stock 


Call or Write for Our 
MONTHLY GUIDE 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


BIRMINGHAM, ATA. 


APPAREL 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


‘Sas 


The Store of 
Specialty Shops 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


‘ ROOMS por board for, family of three within 
hour of New York. Y 26, Monitor, 21 EK. 40th 
St... New York City. rere 


BUTTE, MONT. 


BABA Orr” PPL 


Tefausivi RY CO: 5) 


715 UTAH AVENUE Phones 815 and 816 
’ | 


GROCERIES 
At the Right Price 


MISSOULA, MONT. 
THE FASHION 


LADIES’ APPAREL 
Higgins Avenue _._ MISSOULA, MONT. 
ORVIS MUSIC HOUSE 


““A One Price Music House.’’ Complete line of 
_ The New Edison Grafonola Popular Music. _ 


LOVELOCK, NEV. 
White Pine Lumber 


NO ORDER TOO SMALL 
— NONE TOO LARGE 


Write for prices accompanied by requirements 


Valley Lumber Co. 


LOVELOCK, NEV. 


a 


SALT LAKE CITY 


F. C. STANNARD & CO. 
MACHINERY SPECIALTIBS 
Road Building—Contractors and Power Plant 
uipment. ni cnc aac solicited from users 


and manufactu 
‘$14-315 Dooly. “Block, SALT LAKE cITy 


PA ULOO 
LADIES’ TAILOR, FURRIER 


&2 S. State Street 


SHOES 
“Don’t Ask for Your Size 
Ask to Be Fitted.” 
Rich’ Ss 
1912 FIRST AVENUE 
REAL ESTAS # 
RENTALS 
LOANS 


Jemison R. E. & Ins. Co. 


211 N. 20TH STREET 


County Bank 


Age 47 Years 
Assets, $3,500,000 


Call or Write 


Reno, Nevada ‘ 


Ghe Qorset Shop 


28 East Second Street, BERS. ean 
EXCLUSIVE AGEN OR 
La Princess, Henderson and "“Geatele Corsets 


Waists, Silk Underwear and Hosiery 
ALMA M. HUNT 


THE CAFETERIA 


226 N. Virginia Street, RENO, NEVADA 
TAKE IT HOME HOT 
ae Delic atessen Saves Gas and _ Labor 


PHELAN MILLINERY 
and Waist Shop 


Corner 2nd and Sierra Sts. 
The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank of Reno 
Member of Federal Reserve District No. 12 


This bank is under the supervision of 
the United States Government 


FRANK CAMPBELL 
GROCERIES 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Scheeline Banking 


& Trust Company 
RENO, NEVADA 


RENO, NEVADA _ 


CARL KUHN 


Clothier and Haberdasher 


Reno, Nevada 


112 E. Commercial Row 
Next to Overland Hotel | | 


Nevada Auto Supply Co. | 


HARRY. F. HOLMSHAW | 
112 East Second St., RENO, NEVADA 
Distributors 
United States Tires 
Automobile Accessories 


Hamp-Thomas Hardware Co. 


119 North Virginia 
Phone Main 752 
A call from you will be appreciated. 


SCHEELINE BANKING 
& TRUST COMPANY 
RENO, NEVADA 


GINSBURG’S 


Jewelry Store 
Silver and Artistic Jewelry 


Fine Watch Repairing 
2nd and Virginia, Reno, Nevada 


Reno Wall Paper & Paint Co. 


Mail orders taken for Pictures and 
Picture Framing 


42 W. 2nd St. RENO, NEV. 


~SUNDERLANDS’ Inc. 
RENO, NEVADA 
FINE SHOES 


Men, Women and Children 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED (— 
MA THORPE 


Millinery 


Nixon Building 
Reno, Nevada 


SALEM, ORE. 


gd BUSICK & SON, Groceries 
Charge Accounts at 456 State St. 


Cut Rate Stores 118 S. Commercial, 299 N. Com- 
mercial and 1097 Chemeketa Sts. 
__4 STORES TRY ONS 
- U. G. Shipley Company — 
Outfitters to Women, Misses 
and Children 
Where shopping is a pleasure 
Ray L. F’'armer Hardware Co. 
EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
Court and Commercial] Sts. Phone 191 


Importer 
Designer 


Co's | 
Imvressive business cards and letter | 
eads, correct die stamped correspondence cards, 
and know-how at | 


381% Washington St., Portland Ore. 


124 Second St. 


852 Alder St. 
Main 491 


_ Main 4061 


Ground-Gripper Shoes 
are carried in Portland only at the 
Ground-Gripper Shoe Store 


The Best in Footwear 


FOUR STORES 


OX Aakee Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 
| 270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


GOODYEAR SHOE CO. 


One of the Largest Repair Factories om 
the Coast 


} 
' 


149 4th St. 
Portland, Oregon 


‘CRAWFORDS”’ 
men’s shoes 


—_— — 


Creme Cafeteria 


The Largest Daylight 
{ating Place in the City 


150 Fifth Street 
PORTLAND 


} 


[PURITAN 


“Not how mach. 
Onen 6:30 
Orchestral Music 
BRANDES, Proprietor 


30 Years 


2 Agents for 
i 
| 


OREGON 


CAFETERIA 
Stark bet. 3d & 4th 


| H. ¢. 


| Established 
For Service in 


| REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE AND 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
Communicate with 


A. H. BIRRELL, CO. 


/216 to 219 Northwestern Bank Building 
Portland, Oregon 


Che Peasleys 


407 Morrison Street 


Broadway 2837 Portland, Oregon 


| 
Photography and Art | 
| 
| 


C. ELMORE GROVE 
Studio of Photographic Art 


Morgan Bidg., Broadway and Washingtoa 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Phones Main 359, A 3115 


— 


By 


Top Floor, Broadway-Yamhill Building 
Broadway and Yamhill Sts., Portland 
Luncheon 11:30 to 5 


M. SCOVILL 
A Strictly 


BICYCLE 


SALESROOM AND REPAIR SHOP 

451 Washington St. between 12th and 13th Sts, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Phone Broadway 4070 


CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


EK. W. PEASE COMPANY; 


110 Sixth Street Portland, Ore. 


M. L. SMITH mee 


ROYCROFTER 


“The Little Jewellery Shop” 


HELIG THEATRE BUILDING 


PORTLAND,OREGON 
Stationery & 


Kilham Printing Co. 


Commercial Stationers—Office Outfitters 
Printers and Engravers 
FIFTH AND OAK STREETS 


THEIVY PRESS MM. R. MANN 


FINE . PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
382 Stark Street, Portland, Ore. Pittock Block 
Both 1 Phones. 


PRINTING BOYER PRINTING CO. 


85 5th St., Portland, Ore. 
| “We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending 
Our Excellent Service to Monitor Readers. 


Pacific Phone East 3583 


~ 


Home Phone B 1585 
F. A. Andersen, Proprietor 


QUEEN CITY 


STEAM CLEANING AND DYEING WORKS 
Goods called for and delivered 
9°88 Grand Avenue, PORTLAND, OREGON 


‘Your Satisfaction Is Our Success’’ 
IMPERIAL LAUNDRY CO. 

We Satisfy 
Phones: East 220--B 2264 


355 Russell Street 


NIKLAS & SON 


Florists 
403. Morrison St., PORTLAND, ORE. 


W. H. SAWTELL 


811 
E. 32nd By ‘Belmont Pang Portland, l, Ore. 
S. FHOUVENEL 
ner at as SHOP 
| 877 Stark Street, E. corner West Park 
. PORTLAND. OREGON 4 


Cor. 


i 


. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1918 
RING 
i Cenk. Meals Rhodes Brothers READY-TO-WEAR GARMENTS E. Main Street. Stockton, Cal. : 
err Ry. «Central California Traction Co. . \ 
STRAND SPHEATRE. B BUILDING 209 Union St, SEATTLE, WASH. in Tacoma YERS 
Where Quality Tells ‘and Price Sells, Watches, 
Pianos and Player 
ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
BRAND QUALITY . LEATHER GOODS FACTORY | Mauzy Pianos and 


TAMPA, FLA. | SEATTLE, WASH._|_ TACOMA,WASH. | ABERDEEN, WASH. | SACRAMENTO, CAL.| STOCKTON,CAL. | SAN FRANCISCO _ 
WOMAN’-S Everything for Everybody | GEORGE J. WOLFF — We} | 
: eg einstock, Lubin & Co ) BYRON MAUZY 
E > 4 + aH. A N G K RELIABLE DRY GOODS, FURS AND i Sinstunsink tndies “SMART FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” HOME OF THE CHICKE 
When in—TAMPA—why not drink BLYTH & BLYTH T Sacramento, Cal. oe Watch Inspector Southern Pacific Co., Ch ickerin 8 JN 
“TROPICAL, GINGER ALE” 5e + EER Oa The Biggest and Best Store , sae, ; Western Pacific R. R., Tidewater South- Pianos and Am- 
Good Clothes for Men oe Bench ne pvegy guar an Palo wil Expert Watch Repairi Phone 1478 v9 5 ee LN 
a nA REASONABLY PRICED our FREE CATALOG. ana : , ee ee 
™ eB I : D ‘ meee yiamonds, Jewelry, 605 E. Main St.,Stockton, Cal. 
The Baker Bros _ OLD -HOMESTEA Dry Goods, Wearing Apparel | Kaufman-Leonard mas uy STOCKTON Pianos, Byron 
RETAIL MARKETS AND GROCERIES | es Furniture and | : 
DIAMONDS WATCHES | The Best of Everything for the Table | | FURNITURE | oe ee ee Player Pianos. 


Beckwith-Range Jewelry Company 0 ; os | << webeen a Gh : 
“The tee se of Quality” ~~ SYLVESTER BROS. CO. H me Furnishings OnS | Cc. P. ZOERB. 624 East Main Street. DAVENPORT 6 samc se 


AO FRANKLIN STREET Wholesale Grocers : ORR’S GROCERY : ane te Seams Arges, om 
OWEN COTTER JEWELRY CO. 880-896 Fourth Ave. South. Phone Main 2800./ Broadway at Hleventh Street House of Quality | Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor}: ) ‘choice for the Navy 
our Pt si Uy es ‘Tail sti RINTING saci 250 Stockton Street : . SAN FRANCISCO 

| 


One 
SOUVENIRS, Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 


Silverware. 609 Franklin Street. = » AUGUSTINE KYER 
WOLF BROS. (> HIGH CLASS AND” INSURANCE Charlotte B. McGuire Esther G. Golden Littlefield Corbett Co, Buy your Furs here. 


Nhe Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 
; MEN’ DRY GOODS ] Phone Main 1160-J 


S OUTFITTERS EATTLE WASH. FOUR STOR 


& Franklin Stree 
cae arias oo Groceries, Meats Persnscandies 


of the largest assortments of FLORIDA TTLE, WASH., FEI Best of Everything for the Table. 209-10-11-1 Phvysici Bld 
: 209-10-11-12 ysicians’ S.. 
ST & BACHRACH CAUTHORN & CAUTHORN, Inc. SACRAMENTO, CAL. > grocnTon, cat. CANADIAN FUR CO. 


Linoleum, Rugs, Stoves, Bedding Sup- aS ye eee 


| 
| 
and Ready-to-Wear Men’s Furnishings . ‘oor lies, Furniture, and Window Shade 
HEMSTITCHING AND PLEATING “a SHO P” Kayser Silk Underwear and Gloves Vi alla Vi alla, Vi ash. Poach —_— pea IP 604 FAST MAIN STREBT : ps eel ett 
———_£ STOP A ND 5 | 1114 Broadway, TACCMA EET NUE ASK FOR OUR 820 _ very Woman's Shop Wilkes Pearson Knutzen Co.| %* ne 
IN SEATTLE Bracelet Watch CORSETS, SHIRT WAISTS,. UNDERGARMENTS Groceries—Fruit—Poultry 


CRACOWANER’S HELP YOURSELF McDONALD SHOE CO. : ie web, $20.00 HOSIERY—SILK PETTICOATS Rh FURRIERS 


EVERYTHING TO WEAR FOR WOMEN AND Little Less ee. See 
4 Good Foods for a 705 EF. Weber Avenue, STOCKTON. CAL. Large New Stock of Furs 


HILDREN ° r | 
WALL PAPER __STOP AND SHOP STORES CO. High Grade Footwear weg PALKE aes Pickett-Atterburv Co CENTRAL MARKET pate : 
PAUL SMITH & SON All standard makes such as Hanan, y ARTHUR AULWURM, Proprietcr = onervenen 
eo | | GROCERS Florsheim, Bostcnian, Ground Grip- ¢ GARDNER & CO., Inc., , NI FRESH AN® SALT MEATS Garments made to Order, Remodeled er Repaired 
hone 2078 eres. Aves “We | make si ns per, Dorothy Dodd, Utz & Dunn, The Quality Store MEN’S CLOTHING 87 S. California St.. Stockton. Tel. 4270. 
Epope ote =~ —| J ones- Thurlow Company etc., for men, women and children. | eee ee eaee teanek Bie oki DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW PRESLEY & CO 
x . | . | es’ eady-to- , ‘y: ’ Try e 
Tampa } urniture Co. RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS TWO STORES 1901 PACIFIC AVENUR | Clothing. Shoes. Groceries LADIES CLOAKS and SUITS | GROCERS 60-61 WHITTELL BUILDING SUTTER 7295 


ATTLE | 
707 to 715 Florida Avre., Opposite Y. M. c. A. | Fourteenth and pee Pine Sts., 
| a ’ | BOOKS, stationery. office supplies, confec- 802 BE. Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL 
SM agape Spaia ae =e ree ae re a | tionery and ice cream. Wholesale and retail. Krebs Building. 624 J Street “eo SPENGEMANN & SUHR 
: Importers and Manufacturers ef 


THE SUNSHINE REAL ESTATE CoO. —‘JLittle Q). ‘Aone Grocery ile Company |= |THE BOOK,NOOK. __ QUALITY BAKERY TINE FURS 


S. HALL, Manager . QUAL! 
Room —_— Roberts Bld Opposite Post Office ’ WHERE QUALITY COUNTS ¥ “THE HOUSE OF ty “VICTORY” Bread and Pas 
= = ; Phone Q. A. 2443 is W. Galer Street | CENERAL HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS, | BERKELEY CAL Phone 1072. 831 E. Main i repaired and. redyed. ——— 
Gymnasium Uutfits and Military Supplies | 5 ° WASSERMAN - SEATTMANN CO. EAT AT THE in” Ghana Of reasonable rates. 
i 25 Stockton St., Upstairs, SAN FRANOISOO, Om, 


MIAMI, FLA. BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. | ger peo moamatgl a TD) “60 YEARS IN SACRAMENTO” ARLINGTON CAFETERIA Phone Kearney 2572 
venne ) ciel 89. SEATTLE oi ‘elias tein | 26-32 S. SUTTER STREET pe 
E. B. DOUGLAS CO. 4833 _— « —_ . : 928 Pacific A TACOMA | e icatessen Correct Fashions in Everything THE MILLER HAYS CO. MINORS 


1 TRY SCHRADER’S HOME COOKED FOODS 
113 Madison Street H. E. KNATVOLD Ore " : 
Merchandise of Quality Seattle wnes Rial Bi Rce Pry Our — Made Salads and) WOMEN and CHILDREN WEAR PE Coleus dee hee 
Distinetive Styles in Ready-to-Wearnd Millinery | STAREVER PEEXGACE iron. «(| 1188. Tacoma _Avenne ~~ - TACOMA a H |. DEAN THE WONDER Ine 

S 07 Rive | Haberdashery 


oan eee CARLYLE’S | All Sorts of Cold Meats | STOCKTON, CAL. 


Dry Gost ks—Toys—Office Supplies 5 _e | | , 
ine—Sporting Goods HICKS’ CAFE TERIA CAFETERIA ‘ GROCER i An Exclusive Shop of Women’s Wear- | 939 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 


Visit the feaeni GARDEN DINING ROOM | . 
MIAMI, FLA. 917 Pacific Avenue - - TACOMA. WASH. We carry a full line of ing Apparel, Millinery and Toggery 
Twentieth and J Streets aacnnaa atee —_NEED LUMBER QUICK? 


& Recess | SERVICE 
HEINZ GOODS SACRAMENTO, CAL. Mee. OTOOkTONs ON 
STOCKTON’S ONLY EXCLUSIVE | A carload or a stick 


eerykKOR & ICO. ‘Second and Madison, Leary Building) Sg@Sppnqws THE a : . All Brands Foreign and Domestic CORSET SHOP 
Misses’ and Women ’s Apparel SEATTLE a Sa PRIC EGGS and BUTTER Goods PRICES, $1.00 TO $25.00 Phone 1492 | Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber 
iets Millinery When You Arrive in ee 13th and Commerce Street Finest Strictly Fresh at Lowest Prices ee Se ~ For Dry Goods and Ladies’ and Company 
: ry r , | | hild Ready to W ll 
SEATTLE | ~~ ROBERTS BROTHERS FOR GROCERIES | TRUST ’S _ |caitaren's Ready, to Wear call On US nususators of ai Pulte Const, SOFE WOODS 


MIAMI, FLORIDA ; b | » , | —- K 2076. 
: Try the Grill Room at the | GROCERS-BAKERS 'Notice our Prices in Show Windows | Candies and Ice Cream YOST BROTHERS ° sambeonaee ont Brennee OO en 


220 TWELFTH STREET HOTEL SEATTLE | Good foods make eating a pleasure | We always have Special Sales | Sole Agents 
etiibinaconnidl-s siden Sa, So oC +. 1 Sart Schaffner & Marx clethes. Style plas clothes 


| PIONEER SQUARE J.W. WOOD COMPANY Cindd Gistity call Beacsndllé Blo Luncheon a Specialty STOCKTON. CAT. 
| Miss Oliver’s Bab Shop Inc. cegygeoren ; | WM. TRUST, Prop. THRELFALL BROS. “TolleANl 
JUNEAU, ALA SKA 4 y ’ __ 949 Tacoma Avenue. Main 213. TACOMA. — or HWE E N S lnoQg te . ows m Faultless, , Clothing and Bstock TON ah Goote 


lifth i Street | ; ~9S ‘ ot. S: ' 
th Avenue and Union | MRS. BARRY’S HAT BOX 8K Street, Sacramento, California shania Male Brest, Ancien the Burning Question 


~ MEN’ S CLOTHING SEATTLE, WASH. | SMART MILLINERY 2071-73 UNIVERSITY AVENUE | Monogram Fobs Engraving BIEHL ' Central Coal Company 


754 St. Helens .- | Phone Berk. 5559 Diamond Settin Repairin MILLINERY, CORSETS, BRASSIERES. 
on 6 P 4 Telephone 2166 _ 609 E. Main Street Tel. Kearny 2647 


AND |A full showing of Children’s Wearing | ~ = ne fain § 
Apparel from infants to sixteen BRICK’S WAIST SHOP California Meat Market GEO. F. POWERLL STATIONERS 650 EIGHTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
FURNISHINGS 938 Broadway ame ds Paeneny =A, sahara 342 TT —— — ‘ | Books, “ones spay gs me LEON H. KELLNER 


VOGUE HAT a GOWN Ni . | The “Powell Line’ 14-k Elk Embl 
- FRED VESEHOFF CO. en en ee “r+ asi VID 2. king, fi : : 
H.S. GRAVES, Front St.) - SHOP | WOMUN'S COATS. DRESSES, WAISTS. SKIRTS Osy “afeteria ee ee mown en GrEB ARE HSPHOE. storage | Typewriter Ribbons—Carbon Papers 


1136 Broadway (Balcony), TACOMA 212 Forum Bldg., Sacramento, Cal.| St. Phone 861. — _ Retail—Wholesale—Export 


~~ ec rine, ep at Cate ella i: ee Ee . 


4 
’ 


ee ee — 


—_—_——— 


—_——— 


_Kearny 612 


The Luncheonette | For Discriminating People | Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 2510 DURANT AVENUE 7 | 1114 HEARST BLDG. 


Dye Ice Cream—Wholesale and Hetail Where fashions in Quality and Harmony reign. | (git AND ee — Bsns Kien neo ee en ae O AKL AND, 8% ys By OS Ad 
c es s T a0 
the Trunk man 


Coffectionary—Hot Fountain Drinks 405 Union St., White Bldg. 


Light Lunches—Home Cooking —_—— —_—$<$<——j| —_- Trast Department Sect 
THE ALASKA GRILI. . Millinery Tacoma Steam Laundry | Moving , Storing Everything “QUALITY” 5 sytem agaggy 


wa’ ->pry Bee Dyei d Pressing Department ' 
eals ours ee Cleaning, yeing an ressing epartmen ck — RU 
Independent Meat Market HETRICK Prone Yor a — | AC Ins 58 Years sslameg — ENTO BAGGAGE Begs, Suit Cases 
y H. W. MANIK ‘ . ACRAMENT =. ee eS Ladies’ Hand Bags 
Fine Meat d Provis Klolrith emodel . QT ] | ‘ . Exclusive Agents for Hart- 
ne Meats an rovisions Rem deling done gladly bey Te). Main 429 \\ estern \ ani &kStorageLo = Business _ , mann ton "Trunks. MILLINER 


ALASKA PICTURES Main 7553 1219 6th Ave. Cor. M St me Won all awards at P.P.LE 
Events, Industries, Art Prints 215% MADISON STREET __—&SEATTLE _ CALLSON & AHNQUIST, Tailors | 1511 Shattuck Ave. Tel. Berk. 2690 c H. KREBS & CW. re Factory in connection EXCLUSIVE HAT MODELS 
Ns J 


Write to Winter & Fond Co. SHAMEK’S BETTER CLOTUES FOR MEN | Auto Vans and Small Machines eee ; 
AMEK’S TACOMA Wall Paper, Paints, Glass Quality Trunk Co. : ) Ross Early Apartments 


7 2p gimente any SneaD 105 So. 10th Street ; 
Accordion Pt eating and Button Works _— | a oe 
E. H. 3 H I N hk S Under Central Bank, 14th at Broadway Post and Leavenworth. 


SHAMEK, Prop. ZIMMERMAN'S BARBER SHOP | 
AUTOMOBILE a AND — . SAN FRANCISCO 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | prove Riis Basing wag Hee Sich wasn, | agers Ree ee eee wan, | DRY GOODS GREASIS | 
: (RYsta SANBORN, VAIL & CO. 


THE STYLE SHOP—MRS. J. HALLUM C. J. JOHNSON | One of Berkelev’s 626 J and 1008 Seventh Street 
| ; SACRAMENTO 


J. A. SKINNER—Grocer We specialize in hemstitching, fancy waists, Real Estate—Loans—Insurance 557-563 MARKET STREET 


1209 Broadway, Oakland —s_—s Lakeside 5500 


plaiting, ete. = 3 
HIGHLAND MEAT MARKET Elliott 4772 204 P.-I. Bldg., Seattle Stores “ Ca Pictures and Picture Framing—Engravin 
I. J. MIZE - “yr oS . , on — cae oe 
cemer Aran and fel "Pion 18 rOTEM FOL TNS | SPOKANE, WASH. yy print Son,1 Say sl wilh lowers | eet tates os 
1524 Third Avenue a“ | es Sel son, inc. 227 ai Johnson Brothers ' Inc. 
Ary Be Course Luncheon and~S0e~ Cource Dinner | See, GD | . WAISTS MELDRUM GROCERY COMPANY | ‘or 28 sears the only first-class wholesale and 
OFFICE OPEN E s ~ SHOP OF WAISTS omnes : 4 Ad ‘Fetail temperance grocers in San Francisee. 
7 | them f 
aE fir a oo 1216 Ninth Avenue. Main 4955. Monica B. Thompson ’ | 2177 Shattuck Avenue BERKELEY, CAL. SACRAMENTO, CAL. em from us. oat teat 
Ladies’, Children's and-Men's Furnishings Woodlawn Flower Sho suthiiaatin camaie.” Waktee tes | Coal, Wood and Express J. H. HEITMAN | T A 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. a P wane dS we a me SA tases, ee es sot meet rte | At Bottom Prices CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 
“ain onart’s = io = om MEN’S ath at OAKLAND MARKET | Carefully selected foods well cooked 
reet, opposite Pantage’s heater _ and prepared by satisfied workers 
WHO E A} AIL 
P H OENIX ’ ARI “A : Our FI ee a poe Mouse of lowers Shoes for the Family 00 d 762 Market Street | | _—- Phelan Building 
ur Floral Telegraph covers 2233 Shattuck A Berkeley, Cal. $3) . 
zg p attuc venue, erkeicy, a 2 2) ) an up PA LO ALTO, C at | Boos Bros. Cafeteria 
HARRY A. CROUCH Riverside & Lincoln Dry Cleaners and Dyers FRAZER & CO | and 1059 MARKET STREET 
Most Complete Stores : : ) ; | 2124 Centre Stre Berkeley f | : “A GOOD PLACE TO EAT” 
P ROSAIA BROS. Flowers for All Occasions | —&=2_™ Sstteeé. “Berkeley. eichmond EATON'S HUNNICUTT’S 
Sensible Gifts in Every Department CANDIES AND LUNCHEON 
° li 7—Main 355 | : ; 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA — Large Selection | I WAISTS—SWEATERS—SILK UNDERWEAR | 271 O'Farrell Street (Next to Orpheum) 
‘ 1001-1003 Third Avenue | F. L. BUTTERFIELD Cleaning of HANDKERCHIEFS ~ : 10% Off to Men in Uniform 
W. F. LARNE BODENECK & JACOBS. 2169 Shattuck Avenue. Berkeley 1720 16th St. Phone Main 686 | cgtatally chteen Teoda  enrne Whelesemiey 
nt : 830 RIVERSIDE, COR. LINCOLN . E* . HOTEL DOREL 
JEWELRY MADE T > & 
EXPERT WATCH REPAIRING | : SAN JOSE, CAL. P Kk O P L I S GROCERIES and Modern, sunny, nicely fur. rooms, $3.50—$5. 
| 419 Pike Street, SEATTLE SP GREATEST STORE sone sak taal — ; 
TUCSON, ARIZ. en Soe ae ae SAVINGS—COMMERCIAL Choicest Fruits, Berries and Vege- | DIAMONDS —- 
* . fe bool c \ 
Eagle Milling Company Oe in te Complete Assortments |____114-116 South First St., San "heen, 6 Cal, i PALO ALTO. CAL 
One of Arizona’s largest Flour and |‘traae-aarxk HIGH GRADE SHOES | —— SS ee ee OODRUFF 
| ts—D Waists—Li ‘“‘At Your Service 19 Years” 
; Culbertson, Saits—Coat resses— ais Bon gnserie FRESNO, CAL. 818 MARKET STREET 
Manufacturers of the well-known 
- Spokane, Washington Est. dik 
Peerless and Kanzona Flour F amily Work Home of Hart Schaffner and Marx Clothes Makes Warm Friends : Weemant. Chashiongn — Jeweler Designer 
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ART NEWS. AND COMMENT 


THE TRAVELING 
CRITIC 


Philadelphia 


Perhaps every great newspaper 
should employ a Traveling Critic. He 
would be always on the wing, and each 
week he would report upon the art 
activities of a city. Our town of resi- 
dence we know, but few know what 
is happening in other centers. From 
them we may learn: their ways in art 
may rejuvenate and expand our ways. 

Early this month I spent a day in 
Philadelphia, and of course my first 
visit was tothe Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts. It is, as everybody 
knows, a spacious but dingy building. 
Built in a dull architectural era, this 
dark and dreary edifice is everything 
that an art gallery should not be. The 
new museum at Cleveland, Ohio, by 
the way, is everything that an art 
museum should be. But Philadelphia 
is not as!eep. The city has prepared 
plans for a new art gallery and mu- 
seum which will form an engaging 


feature of the grand boulevard now | 


under construction. Comforted by this 
prospect—for I had seen the plans, 
cheerful with color, in the vestibule 
of the Memorial Hall in Fairmount 
Park—I\ entered the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. A glance, 
and I said to myself, ‘“‘Ha! ha! some- 
body who knows has been at work 
here.” 

On the bleary terra-cotta walls, 
throughout the vast vista of rooms, 
has been stretched a surface of white 
netting which is, of course, a perfectly 
appropriate background for water 
colors. Moreover the 600 and more 
works of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Exhibition have been arranged with 
taste and discernment in groups and 
with an eye to balance. Among them 
were works by Forain, Steinlen and 
Toulouse Lautrec, showing that those 
who had arranged this exhibition -had 
taken trouble, had sought things, had 
not been content to sit still and let 
offerings tumble into their laps. And 
in the hanging they have shown a 
skill that almost amounts to wit. 
For example: a Steinlen has been em- 
bedded in the group of five water 
colors by Mahonri Young. This is a 
challenge: it succeeds. The Mahonri 
Youngs take their place, without dis- 
praise, beside the Steinlen. So you 
see, my supposition that somebody 
who knows had been at work here, 
was correct. Who were these experts, 
these art men who have learnt by long 
practice, and native intelligence, how 
to present a show of pictures? The 
catalogue answered the 


ranging from “Sunshine” to “Tears” 
(not very griefful tears), from “La 
Main Blanche” to “The Tulle Bow,” 
and among these dainty modernities 
the portraits of those two august Vic- 
torians—William Ewart Gladstone and 
George Meredith. 

It is a fancy of the present writer’s 
that every picture of note should per- 
mit itself to be described by one word. 
The word Concentration describes the 
Gladstone, and Vivacity the Meredith. 

Recalling Gladstone, sights of him 
in public, glimpses of him in pri- 
vate, that word Concentration rises to 
the lips. Whatever he did, he did with 
all his might. The volcano was al- 
ways in action. He put the same 
vitality of concentration into felling a 
tree as into making a speech, in scrib- 
bling a post card to an unknown cor- 
respondent as in writing for The Nine- 
teenth Century on “The Impregnable 
| Rock of Holy Scripture.” His recre- 
ation in his closing years was editing 
the works of Bishop Butler. Time is 
short. Butler is long. The aged 
statesman consented to give sittings 
on the condition that, during the oper- 
ation, he could pursue his studies. So 
here we see him, a volume of Butler 
held close to his eyes, the alert, tortu- 
eus mind absorbing every word, oblivi- 
ous to his surroundings, every line 
of the figure aiding the concen- 
tration of the mind, the room quiet 
and orderly, suffused with gray light 
from the tall window of the Hawarden 
study. It is a memorable picture, a 
work that should be in a national col- 
lection, for Gladstone was the greatest 
figure in a great era. But even he 
could not give Home Rule to Ireland. 
From that vast disappointment he 
turned for consolation not to the culti- 
vation of his garden: he turned to the 
works of Bishop Butler. 

Near by hangs the portrait of George 
Meredith. It was painted in the snug 
little house under the shadow of Box 
Hill, Surrey, where the greatest of 
modern British novelists, and the most 
vivid of modern British minds, spent 
the latter years of his career. Meredith 
was no hermit. He loved the give and 
take of life: he loved to talk: he liked, 
when at sundown he emerged from 
his working room, a kind of Swiss- 
chalet summer-house perched on a hill 
in his garden, to find awaiting him in 
the tiny parlor two or three guests 
who would dine, and listen, and catch 
the last train back to London. 

Listen, I say! There was no talk on 
those wonderful evenings but Mere- 
dith’s talk. Thomas Hardy is a silent 
man, Henry James had long spaces of 
eloquent watchfulness, W. E. Henley 
was a Berserker talker who chuckled 
with eyes and lips when he was not 
splendidly fulminating, but Meredith 


question: | talked the whole time—on everything. 


Hanging Committee — John Mclure| [t was like a juggler keeping a dozen 


Hamilton and Joseph Pennell. These 
two artists were also onithe Jury of 
Selection. The result of their eftorts 
is that these 600 and odd water coiors, 
instead of being jumbled higgledy- 
piggledy upon the walls, are arranged 
in a way that makeg even the look of 
the walls attractive. The visitor is 
at once swept into a good humor. 

To pass from the general to the par- 
ticular. It is obvious what an influence 
Dodge Macknight is having upon the 
water color art of America. His an- 
cestor is Turner: his kin are Winslow 
Homer, Sargent and Brabazon. Groups 
of his opulent, summary, strident, sat- 
isfying drawings, flashes and plunges 
of color and form, hang here, and all 
around are examples of the Dodge 
Macknight school. 

Among the best are the works of 
Francis McComas and Paul Dougherty. 
The typical American water color is 
magnificent, the typical British water 
color. is modest. One is a cry of color 
exultation, the other a whisper of sen- 
timent and subtlety. Of course the two 
schools have their adherents who shift 
and change from one school to the 
other, but if anybody desires to realize 
the gulf between the American cry and 
the English whisper let him study the 
water colors of Dodge Macknight and 
of D. S. McColl. 

One could spend a whole day brows- 
ing among these water colors, litho- 
graphs and drawings arranged so ad- 
mirably by Joseph Pennell and John 
McLure Hamilton; but I released my- 
self while the light was still good be- 
cause I had heard that McLure Ham- 
ilton was holding an exhibition of por- 
traits and drawings at the Rosenbach 
Galleries. His work has always inter- 
ested me. In his house facing the 
Thames at Kingston he spent his days 
in the happy time before the war 
making swift, graceful and astonish- 
ingly beautiful drawings of a young 
girl who had an inimitable talent for 
assuming attractive poses. She took 
them without effort: to her they were 
natural gestures; the artist drew them 
with avidity, and these sophisticated 
twists and turns of the young body in 
delicate raiment became drawings, 
slightly touched with color, under 
svch titles as “Shimmer,” “Pensive,”’ 
“Tears,” “Sunshine,” ‘“Découragée,” 
“Reflection,” “The Yawn.” 

These were the lighter moods of the 
- rtist’s talent. In more serious move- 
ments, although as a matter of fact 
the real artist is quite as serious in 
painting Shimmer as in painting Sol- 
emnity, the set himself to paint por- 
traits of the distinguished men of the 
day. Gladstone, Meredith, Tyndall, 
Newman, Manning, and many others 
sat to him. No doubt these important 
individuals thought it rather piquant to 
be painted by an American. And when 
the French Government bought for 
the Luxembourg collection McLure 
Hamilton’s small picture of Gladstone 
they knew what they were doing: they 
knew that they had acquired not only 
a portrait of the great British states- 
man but also a work of art. THe artist 
painted Gladstone more than once: he 
painted a full length of him, a very 
old man, but unconquered and uncon- 
querable, seated in his library at 
Hawarden reading Bishop Butler. That 
was his recreation. 

What a pleasure it was, when I 
reached the Rosenbach Galleries in 
Walnut Street, to find a series of the 
chayming drawings of the young girl 


plates spinning at the same time. And 
the vivacity of this great man. It was 
prodigious. 
| Vivacity! That is the word. So the 
artist has limned him. Eyes and lips 
were not enough: he has snatched the 
paper knife from the table: he is 
explaining, winding his way brilliantly 
into the heart of his subject, not with 
| directness, oh, no, allusively, obliquely, 
running down bypaths, playing with 
a hundred correlations, and then sud- 
denly with a ping and a clash reach- 
ing the goal, and starting off on an- 
other conversational adventure. 
Give him a subject and he would be 
after it. like a terrier after a glove. 
He would snatch it, play with it, 
worry it, never let it go. Could I have 
said to him—“Sir, in 1918 your portrait 
will be exhibited in Philadelphia,” the 
mere word would be enough. He 
would start off with a bound. That 
vivacious mind would race away with 
Philadelphia, pick up Charles _ II, 
William Penn, Nell Gwynn and the 
Quakers and juggle with them glori- 
ously. The table would become the 
Atlantic Ocean, the paper knife Penn- 
sylvania, the inkpot Philadelphia, and 
—but that was before the Great War. 
How long ago it seems! —Q. R. 


WATER COLORS 
AND WAR CARTOONS 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 

LONDON, England—It would be 
difficult to find a more striking con- 
trast of atmospheres than is provided 
by two exhibitions which are at 
present open in London—of_ the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colors and of a series of war cartoons 
and studies at the front by Louis 
Raemaekers. It is a contrast between 
the art which goes serenely on its 
way in absolute indifference to the 
happenings in the outside world and 
that which is directly inspired by 
the bitterness and brutality of the 
war; between quiet fancy and grim 
reality. It illustrates instructively 
the possibilities of art and the wide 
range of opportunities it offers to 
the men who follow it with sincerity. 
For, that the members of the Royal 
Water Color Society have striven just 
as sincerely as Mr. Raemaekers to 
fulfill what they conceive to be their 
obligations can hardly be questioned. 
That they and he possess, in full 
measure, the technical control needed 
to put the artist’s idea into a con- 
vincing foym is fully evident; the 
difference between his work and 
theirs comes wholly from an honest 
divergence of conviction concerning 
the purpose to which art should be 
applied. 

The obvious purpose of the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colors is to bring together 
a wide variety of examples of artistic 
achievement recording the beauties of 
nature. The majority of the members 
of the society are earnest nature stu- 
dents who have attained positions of 
distinction in modern art. They are 
picked men with established reputa- 
tions, and they are actuated by a sin- 
cere regard for the traditions of the 
art they practice. Therefore the col- 
lections which from time to time they 


| 


has been preceded. 


“George Meredith,” by ]. McLure Hamilton 


A portrait by the Philadelphia artist that may be described by the word “vivacity” 


— 


bring together have an exceptional 
measure of authority. 

The best things, indeed, in the exhi- 
bition are markedly dissimilar in char- 
acter—for instance, it would be diffi- 
cult to find works with a more diver- 
gent aim and manner of treatment 
than Mr. J. S. Sargent’s “Sketchers,” 
Sir E. A. Waterlow’s “January Snow,” 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s “Norham” 
“The Sound of Mull,” Mr. Albert Good- 
win’s “A Dark Day—Chamonix,” and 
the vigorously direct sketch, 
Farm,” by Mr. Clausen. Mr. Sargent’s 


“Sketchers” is not, perhaps, one of his | 
most memorable achievements, for it 
lacks something of the distinction of | 
style that is generally to be found in! 


his work, but it is a notable perform- 
ance nevertheless; and Sir Ernest 
Waterlow’s snow scene represents 
admirably in its fastidious restraint 
and delicate precision the older school 
of water color landscape painting. Mr. 
Cameron’s work strikes the modern 
decorative note with splendid certainty 
and significance, and Mr. Albert Good- 
win’s illustrates perfectly the adapta- 
tion of nature’s facts to a scheme of 
poetic and imaginative expression; 
while Mr. Clausen in his sketch shows 
how much the artist who is essentially 
of today in his outlook and methods 
can derive from his more remote pre- 
decessors without limiting his own 
personal initiative. 

Many other paintings could be 
quoted to prove the consistency with 
which the character of the collection 
is maintained throughout—Mr. Russell 
Flint’s clever productions, “The Tur- 
ret Pool” and “The ‘.ady of the 
Turret,” Mr. Arthur Ra_-xham’s “Il- 
lustration to a Serbian Fairy Tale,” 
Mr. R. W. Allan’s robustly realized 
“Helmsdale” and “Eyemouth,” Mr. J. 
Walter West’s vigorous tinted draw- 
ing, “Wheat Harvest—the Last Load,” 
are among those which definitely 
arrest attention, and there are two 
groups of works by Lionel P. Smythe 
and C. Napier Hemy. But always 
there is apparent the intention to 
reach in a legitimate way the end at 
which all serious artists aim—the 
temperamental translation of nature’s 
facts into the terms of art and the 
personal interpretation of her truths. 

It is quite another kind of idea that 
influences Mr. Raemaekers. There is 
about him nothing of the quiet recluse 
who can keep studiously on his ac- 
customed way in the midst of the 
most stirring world happenings. The 
attitude he takes up is that of the 
trenchant commentator on the events 
of the moment; he is a satirist and a 
moral teacher and what he has to 
say he says with the most uncompro- 
mising frankness. The previous ex- 
hibitions of his work which have been 
seen in London have made it very 
clear that his right to a place among 
the great imaginative cartoonists is 
beyond dispute—indisputable not only 
because he has the faculty of inven- 
tion which gives to this type of art 
its first reason for existence, but also 
because he is a draftsman of rare 
power and exceptional resource—and 
the present exhibition confirms and 
accentuates the impression which has 
been derived from those by which it 
His bitter ex- 
posure of the German inhumanities, 
his grimly humorous illustrations of 
political incidents, his symbolical sug- 
gestion of the tragedies of the war, 
are all as convincing as ever, and the 
protest which by means of his art he 
makes against the military spirit that 
has infected the world has lost not 
an atom of its force. 

But this collection of his drawings 
has a special interest because he has 
included in it a number of studies 
that are neither satirical nor sym- 
bolical, but simply expressive records 
of things he has seen. These studies, 
some of which are tinted drawings 
and some water color sketches, are 
valuable for the light they throw upon 
his technical methods and for their 
revelation of the acuteness of his ob- 
servation when he is faced with def- 
inite realities: Such examples as 
“Marching in the Rain” and “La 
Ferme. Porte” can be heartily wel- 
comed as contributions to the great 
pictorial history which is being com- 
piled by artists of all nationalities for 
the benefit of future generations. That 
Mr. Raemaekers should have his share 


in the making of this history is only, 
‘\been painted™and gilded, as was the 


right, 


“The | 


‘GOTHIC SHRINES 
OF MANHATTAN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, New York — The, desert. 
French Gothic | 
sculpture of the Thirteenth and Four- | 
far | 
‘more than normal depletion in this'“They are full of the simple, con- 


golden heritage of 


and, 


teenth centuries has_ suffered 


second decade of the Twentieth in 
_the bombing of Rheims, Amiens and a 
score of ¢esser places dear to art 
pilgrims of the world. What re- 
mains after the ‘war will be doubly 


|ened zeal. This applies almost in a 
'Sense of discovery to New York City’s 
two strangely assorted Gothic 
Shrines, one of which is formal, aca- 
‘demic and precise, the accumulation 
of wealth and erudition; the other a 
shy, neglected child of chance, the 
forlorn, though beauty-blest realiza- 
tion of a sculptor enthusiast’s dream. 
Reference is made here, first, to the 
Metropolitan Museum’s. gallery of 
Gothic art, and, second, to the ram- 
bling, ruinous “Gothic Cloisters” 
which George Grey Barnard has set 
up in and about a gargoyled brick 
structure: adjoining his studio on the 
precipitous heights of Ft. Washing- 
ton. overlooking the Hudson River, 
toward the northern end of Manhat- 
tan Island, at One Hundred and 
Ninetieth Street. 

As the museum is the more acces- 
Sible to the public, and becoming more 
widely and intimately known every 
day, we need now linger there only 
long enough to note a recent acquisi- 
tion of remarkable beauty, a Thir- 
teenth Century stone statue of the 
Virgin and Child, approximately life 
size, from the chisel of some unknown 
master whose work is of a piece with 
the best sculptures of Chartres, Paris, 
Amiens and Rheims. To contemplate 
this statue carefully is not only an 
ever-growing delight, it is also the in- 
troductory lesson for anyone who 
would study Gcthic sculpture appre- 
ciatively, whether here or in its orig- 
inal home. The thing to bear in mind 
is that such sculpture is intended to 
be an integral part of the architectural 
setting tor which it was designed, and 
consequently loses some of its iden- 
tity when removed from its original 
surroundings. 

If we are fortunate in reaching the 
Ft. Washington cloisters before sun- 
set, while the master is still working, 
it will be a rare treat to have his sup- 
plementary explanation, from the 
practical sculptor’s viewpoint, of the 
academic appreciation of Gothic art 
quoted above. “All its lines are up- 
ward-leading. This is Gothic archi- 
tecture created by France. These up- 
right lines are frames to whatever in 
sculpture decorates Gothic buildings. 
The sculpture is founded on the same 
perpendicular line as its setting. This 
was made easy, as the stone was 
drawn upon in simple lines and cut 
down to the lines, not modeled and 
pointed up as we do today.” 

For years past Mr. Barnard has been 
browsing about in France, Flanders 
and Italy wherever’ ecclesiastical 
wreckage (in the legitimate sense of 
reconstruction or replacement) was 
going on. He has also made some 
original discoveries, and has been per- 
mitted to dig up and carry off scores 
of architectural fragments and bits of 
sculpture, for the most part mutilated 
enough to add to their mystery, or 
blurred and stained with the inimitable 
patina of time. Some of these have 
been placed within the building, or 
built into its exterior walls. Others, 
in some instances still crated as they 
were shipped across the ocean years 
ago, lie around ‘in the rocky garden 
amidst late autumn flowers and red- 
dening oak saplings. It is for all the 
world like the ancient Aliscamps at 
Arles, in Provence, where the chaos of 
Gallo-Roman sarcophagi suggested to 
Dante, traveling down the Rhone on 
his return from the Paris pilgrim- 
age, an effective simile to be used in 
the “Inferno.” . Only Barnard’s place, 
of course, is more like the ruins of 
Rome than like Malebolge. 

He has choir stalls, altars, reli- 
quaries, triptychs, textile hangings, 
wrought-iron gates, grills and sconces, 
stained glass windows, frescoes and 
wooden and stone images that have 


|; monastery 


|adjusted planes, controlling forms in 
‘such a direct and plastic art. 


| Liberty Fair includes an exhibition of | 


‘the Pacific Coast, which should be able 


‘pale color and shapes characteristic 


regular custom in the Gothic period. 
Typical of Barnard’s treasures here 
assembled is the torso of a carved 
wooden figure of Jesus, an early 
Gothic relic of the Eleventh Century 
of St. Guilhem, in the 
“Study this fragment in con- 
nection with the columns and capitals, 
also of St. Guilhem, which I have set 
up in cloistral arrangement on the 
terrace outside,” he urges his visitors. 


structive planes, cpposed, splendidly 


This | 
opposition of certified flat planes con- | 


stitutes the source of all true sculp-| 


sat é ” .4;.|ture when its varied values are de-| 
cherished and studied with reawak icided by a depth. of light in which | 


those planes are placed. It is the eye, | 
and the spirit back of the eye, to see. 
these planes, that have made the 
genius of France in her plastic arts. 
stand as a superb monument these 900) 


years.” 


RUDIMENTS AND | 
THE PACIFIC COAST) 


i 
| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 


LOS ANGELES, California — The | 


by 


pictures and sculpture, mainly 
Californian artists. It is not what one | 
would expect. Whilst measuring up| 
to the standard of similar things in) 
such cities as New York or Chicago, | 
there is less of Bolshevism evident, | 
if also less of reaction. Much of the 
painting, for instance, resembles the 
average work seen at the New English 
Art Club in its less extreme moments, 
but there is little evidence of that 
spirit of pioneering along the line of 
true progress which one almost un- | 
consciously expects from the Pacific 
Coast. 

There is no doubt that the more vital 
work of the day is concerned especially 
with the business of relating itself to 
the past traditions and in discovering 
a new method of symbolism. The 
public are, probably rightly, quite in- | 
different to both of these preoccupa- 
tions which really do not concern 
them. There is nothing much more 
futile or gratuitous than to adopt the 
attitude of pettish carping at the 
chaotic and unpleasant condition of 
contemporary painting and the flac- 
cidity of modern sculpture. If the 
artists have kept themselves too far 
from the crowd, the public is equally 
to blame for supinely tolerating an 
outmoded system of so-called educa- 
tion which usually treats art as a 
luxury or an emotional pander. 

In the Liberty Fair exhibition, the 
first thing that strikes one in entering 
the gallery is that only one picture 
there maintains its character halfway 
across the room. That there is much 
of interest can be seen at a glance, but 
most of the work is intended to be 
seen within a few feet, or else has 
been painted by people who have not 
learned the rudiments of their trade. 
In the first case the fair officials are 
wrong to choose so large a room—in 
the second, the jury is to blame. 

This question of rudiments is al- 
ways cropping up. No one will learn 
to walk nowadays. We all want to 
sprawl about the sky and learn expe- 
rience by accident. It is pleasant, 
however, that Mr. G. Piazzoni can 
balance his members across the room, 
so to speak. His work is not as well 
known elsewhere as it is on the Pacific 
Coast. The world is the loser. So is 


to perceive the fact that, if it travels 
to Europe contentedly and spends 
some thousands of dollars a unit in 
the estimable occupation of looking 
at a. few walls painted by Italian 
craftsmen to amuse the aristocracy of 
the Fifteenth Century, it is a poor 
lookout for democracy if its own 
craftsmen have not the same drawing 
power after the artists of the world 
have had 500 years of experience and 
practice. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Piazzoni 
knows his trade, which includes, 
amongst other things, the ability so 
to arrange his lines and colors that 
one can advantageously look at them 
from a distance of three feet or thirty. 
He also has the capacity for saying. 
tremendous things in a language of 


of the beautiful landscape around San 
Francisco Bay. It is just because he 
perceives the essential nature of these 
curves and colors to be elemental in 
their nature that they are so charac- 
teristic of California, and’at the same 
time speak in terms of beauty unlim- 
ited by any geographical area but 
which is always at home. 

Clark Hobart might very well work 
at the same wall in this Californian 
scheme. His color is equally clean 
and cool, having much of the pearly 
quality of Veronese in his pleasanter 
passages, and a feeling for massive 
delicacy or delicate massiveness, that 
is similar. His head shown here of a 
typical American child, seen against 
the dull rose oval of a mahogany 
chair-back, is an exquisite arrange- 
ment of material that is in many ways 
remarkable. This’ little . portrait 
should certainly be acquired without 
delay for the permanent collection of 
some intelligent city which is not lim- 
ited by the belief that size is essential 
in a public collection. Mr. Hobart has 
succeeded in the difficult task of using 
representation of solar light and 
shadow as a tool with which to say 
his say instead of as an arbitrary fact 
to be copied, if you can. And of 
course you can't. He knows too that 
unless the color of shadow in an oil 
painting is more powerful than the 
illuminated parts, the result is never 
satisfactory. 

Miss Fanny M. Kearns, in a group of 
rather interesting experiments near 
by, has not discovered this fact. But 
her draftsmanship and sense of dis- 
position are unusual, and, apart from 
a certain rawness and crudity of color, 
it is not easy to see why these vivid 
glimpses of Californian scenery leave 
one so cold. The treatment of the 
shadows, however, explains’ the 
trouble. In one panel there is a violet 
shack which casts a _ purplish-gray 
shadow across the pale ground; above 
this are two tall gum trees of uncom- 
promising emerald, broken with de- 
fined shadows of exactly the same 
gray. ‘Behind these is an unbroken 
space of raw golden-yellow sky: the 
whole bordered by a peacock-green 
frame. It is obvious that the whole 
thing is inconsistent in its point of 
view and treatment. Having accepted 
the fact of cast shadows as a symbol 
one must abide by the consequences, 
and having gone so far it is inadmis- 
sible to take such uproarious liberties 
with your local color. Either the 
illumined portions should be reduced 
to faintly tinted grays to tally with 
the shadows or the shadows must be 
intensified to correspond with the 
lighted portions, and their violent 
primaries. 

Perhan W. Nah! shows a clever por- 
trait. One is a little annoyed that it 
is not more. It might so easily have 
been memorable. As it stands it is by 
far the most sophisticated and incisive 
impression in the room. Like so much 
modern work, however, it is spoiled 
(not irrevocably) by a detail; in this 
case a corner of the background and 
a meaningless red jewel, put in, one 
feels, at the instigation of some well- 
meaning friend. Also if Mr. Nah] had 
Studied the elements of pattern from 
the point of view of a world-crafts- 
man, he could not have been induced 
to give publicity to so atrocious an 
example of l’Art Nouveau as the wall 
paper indicated in the left-hand corner 
of the background, even on the plea of 
local color. 

Mr. Nahl, but for this indiscretion, 
might be mentioned alongside such 


‘men as Toulouse Lautrec, Whistler, 
Steinlen and Aman Jean with confi- {| *** 
dence. The portrait would be remark- | 47i2@ 
able in any exhibition, but neither of | the bargain. 


these Europeans could have descended 
so far as that wall paper or at least 
not in that direction. 

Miss Luvena Buchanan makes up in 
gayety what she withholds in size, in 
the case of an orange and blue 
interior. Her husband Edouard 
Vysekal, whose Slavonic “Jazz” was a 
rock of contention at the recent Cali- 
fornia Art Club exhibit, is represented 
by a tour de force in the shape of a 
pot of yellow flowers reveling on a 
blue tablecloth against an orange wall. 
There is something buoyantly happy 
about both these pictures, and anyone 
who has tried the experiment of the 
yellow flowers and succeeded—or 
failed—in keeping his yellow clean 
and yellow in the shadows as well as 
the lights, will understand why, in 
succeeding, Mr. Vysekal has achieved 
a tour de force. 

Maurice Braun, like most other peo- 
ple, enjoys the mountains of the 
Yosemite Valley. He also sees the 
grandeur expressed in their charac- 
teristic outline, and like a very few, 
he knows how to translate this into 
expression. His stu of one of these 
great crystalline masses, rising out of 
a dim violet valley, shimmering with 
faint gleams of luminous silver be- 
tween its thin and scattered forests, is 
really impressive, but he too has 
fallen, with Icarian swiftness, beyond 


the hills, for want of a little funda- 
mental analysis. No one yet has in- 
tensified an impression of this kind 
by the addition of what is known as 
“pleasing” color. Such a study as 
this demands that a mass of this kind 
be nobly silhouetted against some 
neutral mass or contrasting material 
which will accentuate the grandeur, 
solidity and strength of the rock. 

What the addiction to undiluted oil 
paint has almost been to the painter 
of today, the unrestricted messing with 
clay has, in most cases, quite done for 
the sculptor. It is significant that the 
figures which stand out and arrest the 
attention to hold it dre found to be 
executed either in wood or lead. The 
wood carving of Mestrovic was an in- 
spiration deriving directly from the 
workshop of his father, who followed. 
the shaping of figures as a trade, and 
thus produced a craftsman’s result, for 
had he not known his business he 
could not have made a living at it, in 
a simple and sincere community. 


AN ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW YORK SHOWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, New York — At Mrs. 
Alexander’s sumptuous Arden Studios 
gallery in the Scribner Building, the 
Society of Miniature Painters put up 
their pleasing annual show of pretti- 
fied men, women, children, animals 
and landscape peeps on polished 
ivory. Little groups of portrait Gain- 
ties and gem-like genres by William 
Baer, William S&S. Potts, Martha 
Wheeler Baxter, Ichiro Hori (Japan- 
ese), Lydia Longacre, Elizabeth 
Knowles, William J. Whittemore, Car- 
lotta Saint-Gaudens, Alyn William 
(British), Maria J. Strean, Mabel 
Welch, and other inveterate miniatur- 
ists, are interspersed wh the gor- 
geous Durant Kilns potteries—Persian 
and Egyptian blue, Chinese imperial 
yellow, French aubergine, and all- 
American white majolica tinged with 
roseate—of Jeanne Durant Rice and 
Leon Volkmar, all in a setting of 
antique furniture and tapestries. And 
the miniatures, far from being over- 
whelmed in all this luxury, appear at 
their best amid just such surround- 
ings. 

Such a piled-up embarras de richesse 
is characteristic of the Fifth Avenue 
galleries generally, just now. They 
seem to be bursting with art objects of 
every description, and have started the 
season with mixed shows, as if to clear 
the decks for action when the million- 
dollar sales and fabulous treasure ex- 
positions shall come, with the mid- 
season. Ehrich’s, for example, have 
supplemented their old paintings and 
modern prints with a display of Per- 
sian arts; potteries and textiles this 
time, notably some ancient cottons and 
woven fabrics covered with decorative 
designs that ought specially to inter- 
est our students at this stage of the 


industrial game. Knoedler’s, finally, 
achieved a triple stroke in the juxta- 
position of the Eighteenth Century 
| British portraits, Twentieth Century 
| callow sculptures by Gerome Brush 
| (son of the eminent American painter, 
| George de Forest Brush), and an 
exotic series of mythological paintings 
and modern portraits and landscapes 
by S. Fyzee-Rahamin, a Hindu artist 
who became acclimatized to Paris and 
London, and was a pupil of John S. 
Sargent. 

Temperamentally this modified East 
Indian is a sort of philosophic Rabin- 
th Tagore, and a musician into 
The majority of his pic- 
tures are symbolical of Indian music 
and its mythological divinities, such as 
the five-headed Raag Bhairaon, or tune 
god, represented as a Yogi, with the 
'sacred rivers of Gunga and Jumna 
| flowing out from his tangled hair. The 
| Indian music, supposed to be the most 
|ancient in the world, has a classic 
| repertoire of 16,000 tunes, based upon 
| 360 talas or rhythms; and its so-called 
melodies consist in the inter-blending 
of tone and pitch gradations between 
the full notes of the scale—a sort of 
eolian die-away effect, following a 
shrill falsetto—due primarily to the 
long strings of the classic Indian lutes. 

Now, the concrete symbolization of 
these ethereal fancies is someWhat of 
an undertaking, particularly for an 
oriental artist whose medium is water 
color, reenforced with gold and silver 
leaf; and whose traditional style of 
expression is the naive primitjvism of 
the Persian miniaturists. The modern 
occidental tricks which Fyzee learned 
of Sargent and Solomon seem to have 
hindered rather than helped him in 
his mythological and_ traditional 
Asiatic representations. His really 
worth-while achievements are in the 
straight portraits of modern Indian 
musicians, Rajput warriors, Begums 
and noble Moslem ladies; and in 
the mystic blue Turneresque lakes and 


landscapes of the Vale of Kashmir. 
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FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paintings 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


GEORGE CC. 


FOLSOM 


One of Boston’s Foremost Dealers and Collectors for the Past Forty Years 
THE COLLECTION COMPRISES WORKS BY THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS: 


Abbey Alston 
Joseph Ames 

Joseph Bail 

George L. Brown 

R. A. Blakelock 

J. B. C. Corot 
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Mary 


Anton 


George Inness 
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L. Macomber 
Charles Jacque ' 
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W. Watson 
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Felix Ziem 


Fritz Thaulow 
John Sargent 
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Leon Perrault 
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Abbott Graves 
E, L. Henry 
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And Others 
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THE HOME FORUM 


Edwin P. Whipple 


- When Hawthorne was deep in strug- 
gles with his genius and his poverty 


J 


res and one’s nostrils to smell and 

njoy the scents. and the delicious 
scenery. This land is really a privi- 
leged country, an earthly paradise. 
. We must confess that the traces 


Be: feet and if one only opens one’s 


The Awakening 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HOSE who are living in the world 
today are witnessing a more gen- 


the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hid in a field: the which 
when a man hath found, he hideth, 
and for joy thereof goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field.’ 
it means that the 


Simply interpreted, 
truth about. Principle is invaluable. 
The other parable runs: “Again, the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a mer- 


he had two friends who counseled as 
to the best means of helping him. 
Those two friends were Mr. James T. 
Fields and Mr. Edwin P. Whipple. It); 


uine awakening among the children of 
men than has ever before occurred in 
the history of this planet. On every 


left by mankind do not redound to 
his credit, . But I am far from 
blaming him altogether; for it is very 


was they who, after a journey to 
Salem to see him, proposed that he 
fhould publish a novel which he had | 


written and which proved to be “The, 


Scarlet Letter.” 


Mr. Whipple was the | 


unbiased critic and valued friend of 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the Alcotts, 
Longfellow, Charles Sumner, Whit- 
tier, Mrs, Stowe and Emerson. 

Whittier wrote of him, “Scarcely in- 
ferior to Macaulay in brilliancy of dic- 
tion and grapltic portraiture, he was 
freer from prejudice and passion and 
more loyal to the truth of fact and 
history. He was a thoroughly hon- 
est man. He wrote with conscience 
always at his elbow, and never sacri- 
ficed his real convictions for the sake 
of epigram and antithesis. ‘He in- 
stinctively took the right side of the 
questions that came before him for 
decision, even when by so doing he 


ranked himself with the unpopular 


minority. He had the manliest hatred 
of hypocrisy and meanness; but if his 
language had at the time the severity 
of justice, it was never merciless.” 
Speaking of the home of the Whip- 
les, in Boston, Lilian Whiting says: 
“It is like going into Aladdin’s tower 
to be permitted to sit down. with Mrs. 
Whipple in her own room in her home 
in Pinckn Street—a room vibrating 
with memories and associations—and 
listen to letters written to Mr. Whip- 
_ple in the early days of that literature 
(which we now regard as our Ameri- 
can classics) by Lowell, Longfellow, 
‘Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, and 
others. One notable letter from Sum- 
ner (all whose letters were most de- 
lightful) was especially amusing in 
its description of his announcement 


to various members of the Senate of | 
the forthcoming visit of Emerson to | 


the capital. The fame of the Concord | 


seer and poet had not apparently | 


penetrated to the 


consciousness of | 


i 


these honorable gentlemen, and there | 
was an inquiry among them as to who | 


this Emerson could be—the inventor 
sof a clothes-wringer, then largely in 
domestic vogue, or the author of an 
arithmetic? Or what title, indeed, had 
he to consideration? 

““*Most of them have settled on the 
theory that he is the inventor of the 
clothes-wringer,’ gleefully wrote Sum- 
ner to Whipple. 


literary than for political acumen.” 


New Every Day 


The world it neweth every day.— 


Gower. 
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surmised that the United States Sen- | 
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Cattaro 


“We now steer eastward, and bear- 
ing to the south, are in the spacious 
Gulf of Cattaro,”’ writes James Baker, 
who is sailing down the Dalmatian 
coast, as described in his book about 
Austria. “As we skirt along the 
southern shore we pass the two town- 
lets of Upper and Lower Stoliva. 
Green pasture is on the lower slopes 
and on the gray heights above. All 
these little towns have their old 
churches, with well-built Venetian 
types of campanile, that overtop the 
dark cypress and olive trees. We 
could see the snow on the mountains 
of Montenegro.” 

“But ahead is Cattaro, and as we 
enter the sunlight comes down from 
between the hills, and lights up the 
line of mist on the mountains, and 
the low-lying mist on the lake-like. 
beautiful bay. ... The quay at which 
we land is really the promenade and 
market-place of the town, and is full 
of brilliant detail of the varied peas- 
ant life. The handsome Montenegrin 
women, in their picturesque little 
caps and colored dress, bring their 
produce here for é6ale, and the stal- 
wart men, and the men of Cattaro 
and the hills around, and the peas- 
ants wearing the fez and Turkish 
breeches, all form wondrous groups of 
form, and color, and character. 

“The town, seen from the harbor, 
has @ most romantic ensemble. The 
great wall zigzags up the craggy hill, 
locking the city in beneath the pre- 
cipitous cliff that entirely overhangs 
it. By the old zigzag path one can 
climb up to Montenegro in three and 
a half hours, and in eight hours to 
the top of the mountain, and it is 
worth while to climb up this steep, 
many-stepped path to above the 
houses, to look down into the town 
and out over the bay. The great ca- 
thedral, with its double towers, lies in 
the square, and the strangely quaint, 
narrow streets that lead up are full of 
bits of architectural beauty and his- 
tory.”’ 

“The town of Cattaro is one to 
slowly wander about in, and watch 
the strangely varied crowds, and gaze 
into the quaint shops with the hand- 
workers at their work, especially at 
the filigree work, and then to go out 
to the Riva and watch the marketers 
and people from the coast and moun- 
tain towns. 

“Thé languages spoken are chiefly 
Croatian and Serbian, really a single 
language with a double alphabet, the 
Serbians using the Russian letters and 
alphabet, the Croats the Latin. . .. In 
the Ninth Century A. D. the Saracens 
destroyed Cattaro, and in the Tenth 
Century we have the first entry of 
the Slav folk, the Serbians, into this 
local history.” 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Awaiting the Spanish: 
Armada 


At the beginning of July, 1588, the | 
English fleet stood across to Ushant. | leasses, gigantic galleys, carrying each 


Then, however, the wind 
They feared the enemy 
them, and, afraid to venture further, 
ran back to the Sound, 
waited; in all, 
ships of all sizes, ten small vessels be- 
longing to Lord Howard and his fam- 
ily, and forty-three privateers between 
forty tons and four hundred, under 
Drake, the united crews amounting to 
something over nine thousand men. 
Meanwhile the slow, lingering, long- 
expected Armada was at last really 
approaching. Lisbon through «the 


and there they | 
twenty-nine Queen’s | 


lish Navy, 


spring months had been a scene of | 


extraordinary confusion. Three na- 
tions, Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese, had furnished their several 
contingents. The Spaniards them- 
selves not wholly molded into unity— 
Gallicians, Andalusians, Catalans, Cas- 
tilians, were divided into squadrons, 
imperfectly understanding each other, 
and separated by hereditarv feuds. 
The \hidalgos from Valladolid and 
Burgos, ardent and enthusiastic volun- 
teers, lay in their tents surrounded by 
their servants. Portuguese and Cas- 
tilian peasants, not so enthusiastic, 
and impressed from their farms to 
serve, were kept in gangs under 
guard lest they should run away... 

Among these’ elements Medina 
Sidonia kept such order as he could, 
his chief difficulty being to prevent 
Spaniards and Portuguese from break- 
ing each other’s heads upon the quays. 
At length the weary preparations were 
completed; the galleons were 
equipped for sea, the stores laid in, 
the soldiers, sailors, and volunteers all 
embarked. On the fleet itself the 
treasures Of the Indian mines had for 
three years been freely lavished. In 
the six squadrons there were sixty- 
five large ships; the smallest of them 
was of seven hundred tons; seven 
were over a thousand, and the largest, 
La Regazona, an Italian, was thirteen 
hundred. They were all “built high 
like castles,” their upper works mus- 
ket proof, their main timbers “four 
and five feet thick,” of a strength it 
was fondly supposed which no Eng- 
lish cannon could pierce. As a symbol] 
of the service on which they were 
going, and to secure the guardianship 
of heaven, they had been baptized 
after the celestial hierarchy. The 
names on both sides, either by acci- 
dent or purpose, corresponded to the 
character of the struggle; the St. 
Matthew, the St. Philip, the St. James, 
the St. John, the St. Martin, and the 
Lady of the Rosary, were coming to 
encounter the Victory, the Revenge, 


‘the Dreadnought, the Bear, the Lion, 


\, 


asi the Bull: dreams were ranged 
against realities, fiction against fact, 
and imaginary supernatural patronage 


against mere human courage, strength, 


and determination. 
Next to the galleons were four gal- 


shifted. of them fifty guns, four huudred aad 
might pass | fifty soldiers and sailors, and rowed by 


| three hundred slaves. In addition to 
these were four large galleys, fifty- 
six armed merchant vessels, the best 
that Spain possessed, and twenty car- 
avels or pinnaces attached to the 
larger ships. 

The fighting fleet, or Armada proper, 
thus consisted of a hundred and twen- 
ty-nine vessels, seven of them larger 
than the Triumph, and the s.nallest of 
the sixty-five galleons of larger ton- 
nage than the finest ship in the Eng- 
except the five which had 
been last added to it. The agzregate 
of cannon was two thousand, four hun- 
dred a:.. thirty. They were brass and 
iron of various sizes, the finest that 
the Spanish foundries could produce. 
The weight of metal which they were 
able to throw exceeded enormously the 
power of the English broadsides. In 
compensation, however, and making 
up fortunately for the imperfect pro- 
vision allowed by Elizabeth, the sup- 
ply of cartridges was singularly small. 
The King probably calculated that a 
single action would decide the 
struggle, and it amounted to but fifty 
rounds for each gun.—Froude’s His- 
tory of England. 


Gambetta in Italy 


His father’s tales had developed in 
Gambetta a passion for traveling, 
P.“B. Gheusi writes in “The Life and 
Letters of Gambetta,” translated by 
Violette M. Montagu. “He longed to 
visit Celle-Ligure and the surrounding 
country with all its wonderfu! charm 
and beauty. ‘You shall go when you 
have taken your degree!’ said his 
father solemnly.” The following let- 
ter to his mother gives an enthusiastic 
description of his experiences: 

“Celle, September 13, 1856. 

“My dear Mama,—I have so many 
things to tell you that I really don’t 
know where to begin, so I will do my 
best to follow our itinerary, which 
has stopped here for the present. 

“We left Nice on the 12th and en- 
tered a land where everything is mar- 
velous and magnificent except the 
roads, and perhaps I am rather hard 
on them. I ought to forgive the mu- 
nicipality, for the said roads are like 
avenues lined with flower-beds. When 
one walks between oleanders, orange 


trees in full blossom, olive trees laden 


with fruit, and scented jasmines, one 
may be excused if one does not pay 
much attention to the path beneath 


easy to say in his defense that it is 
better to have a bad road than none 
at all (and-to this I agree); but it 
would be much better to keep them in 
order, and to this every one will 
agree. But the railroad is coming and 
will not leave them time to do much 
in that line. Within two years’ time 
we shall get to Genoa in twenty-four 
hours; and it will be una bellessa, as 
the Italians say, in the midst of the 
scenery which you know so well, to 
rush along the seashore from Nice to 
Genoa. For once mankind will tri- 
umph over space and earthly ob- 
stacles. At the same time he will 
bring back to an impoverished country 
prosperity, animation, and the money 
which one feels is lacking everywhere. 

“But do not let us speak of the 
towns, of the reverse of the medal. 

. People say... that Italy still 
thirsts after artistic beauty and thai 
she is really beautiful, really great; 
the humblest village can prove this 
fact by showing us a spire, a magnifi- 
cent church which, one might think 
from its beauty, was situated in Paris 
or Rome! We saw the church of Celle, 
which is a market town of three hun- 
dred inhabitants, and I can tell you 
that it is a perfect jewel: with its 
marble, gold, and lapis-lazuli, its pic- 
tures by great masters, and its exqui- 
site statuary, it is indeed a marvel of 
art, a diamond set in a grove of olive 
trees. One reaches it by a broad flight 
of marble steps leading to a door sup- 
ported by pillars of black marble;.... 
Through this door one enters the 
church, which I thought was a master- 
piece until I went to Savona yester- 
day, where I saw a basilica which was 
so heautiful that I could not utter a 
word. Pictures, frescoes, columns, 
vestibules, everything was magnifi- 
cent, sumptuous, artistic, faultless in 
the taste one realizes but cannot de- 
fine except with great difficulty. And 
just think! the larger the population 
of the town the more magnificent are 
the churches.” 


Reading Ruskin on the 


High Seas 


On his voyage home from Australia, 
Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, kept 
a diary, which is quoted in “Thomas 
Woolner, R. A.” by Amy Woolner. His 
appreciations for Ruskin and for the 
light and shade on the sea are de- 
lightfully mingled. 

Night (Monday, July 31).—The day 
has been lovely in contrast with the 
preceding ones; one short squall 
came from the west about 3 p.m.... 
but we only enjoyed the outskirts as 
it veered off the southard; it was a 
glorious sight to watch the difference 
of where it had been to where it was 
beating ocean with a mist; there, 
dazzling waves of light dashed for- 
ward in triumphant splendor and 
made a dim horizon wane dimmer; 
opposite, was no horizon at all, the 
squall-cloud plucked the billows up 
into itself and wrangled and ground 
them to spray and mist: thro’ all this 
commotion, high above it nearly to 
the zenith rose the magnificent grace 
of a rainbow, under which the noble 
ship seemed entering to a stranger 
world. ... 

Tuesday, August 1—Last evening 
I had a read at Ruskin’s first 
vol. of “Modern Painters,” and de- 
rived much pleasure from the wis- 
dom of the _ principles enunciated 
and the forcible grace of the lan- 
guage they are expréssed in. I 
am convinced the work must do an 
incalculable amount of good, for it 
states truths hitherto but dimly under- 
stood by many fine artists and totally 
disregarded by the bulk—I see no evi- 
dence of unjust bias in the author, 
not more than his propositions jus- 
tify, and I apprehend no man can be 
too fond of nature and truth.... The 
sweet birds keep with us still, tho’ 
not in great number: lovely compan- 
ions in the southern waste.... 

Wednesday, August 2—The sun was 
victorious this afternoon before sink- 
ing, and bursting thro’ a mountain of 
cloud hurled down a pyramid of glory 
to the sea, which heaved a black sul- 
len mass, ponderous as lead. From 
the great vapor-bulk a few gray 
showers were glancing downward, 
and opposite, in the southeastern 
sky, dimly seen, was the opalescent 
ghost of a mighty rainbow. I was 
looking on with a very orthodox poetic 
spirit when the abrupt ringing of the 
bell announced dinner, of course po- 
etics vanished ase beautiful clouds 
before a strong wind. 

Saturday, August 5.—Last night I 
had a good read at Ruskin, and en- 
joyed it as much as was possible in 
such a confusion of voices; it delights 
me the downright hearty way he cuts 
up and exposes the ignorant conceits 
and tameness of the over-lauded old 
masters as much as it pleases me the 
keen, magnificent exposition of Tur- 
rer’s greatness and the delicate beau- 
ties of minor landscape artists. I 
should like to hear some of his criti- 
cism on the works of Anthony, who 
is now a man of note in the world. I 
suppose taking into account every kind 
of scenery and style of treating them, 
Ruskin understands landscape better 
than any other man.... 

Tuesday, August 8.—At 2 p. m. we 
had to go off our course on another 
tack. I read a little of’ Ruskin and 
finished the first vol. of “Modern 
Painters.” He must have worked 
hard during his life to accumulate 
such an extraordinary amount of 
truth as is shown in this vol. alone: 
the character of water is wonderfuliy 
rendered ... he understands its na- 
ture so perfectly; I have no doubt 
the rocks and mountains are equally 
faithful but I do not know this so 
well. The trees are truth itself. 


| position it has no right to occupy. 
'The consequence is that every human 


side evil is being uncovered in all its 
subtle, deceptive, suggestive ways; 
and the uncovering is the prelude to 
its destruction. Christian Science is 
the agent that is doing this. Christian 
Science is teaching mankind concern- 
ing the nature of divine Principle, tell- 
ing them of its omnipresence and its 
omnipotence; and the knowledge so 
obtained is like an intense light 
breaking through the darkness of ma- 
terial sense and dispelling it. 

One of the questions which have 
puzzled philosophers from time imme- 
morial is that of evil. Evil has been 
to them a mystery which they have 
tried in vain to explain by the aid of 
some of the most illogical theories 
imaginable, because every one of these 
theories has been based on the assump- 
tion that evil is real. Men have be- 
lieved that good and evil are equally 
real, two opposing powers fighting for 
the mastery. To human sense it is 
true that good and evil (so-called) are 
ever in conflict; but the conflict, as 
Christian Science shows, is not a real 
one at all, but entirely suppositional 
when examined from the absolute 
standpoint... The position, as revealed 
by Christian Science, is that-there ex- 
ists one infinite Principle, and that 
this Principle is good. The human 
mind believes otherwise. It believes 
the testimony of material sense that 
there is a power the very antithesis of 
good. Thus Truth is not given its 
rightful place as consciousness, and 
false belief is permitted to assume a 


being partakes of the unrelenting 
struggle between the understanding of 
Principle and false belief. 


Now Christian Science gives a far 
broader definition of evil than the one) 
generally accepted. Evil, as Christian | 
Science shows, is all unspiritual think- 
ing. Every thought which is not in 
accord with Principle is evil. Every 
material belief is evil. So the com- 
plete awakening of mankind will not 
have taken place until the last false 
material concept has‘ been destroyed. 
It is not uncommon to hear sin spoken 
of as evil, and for sickness to be placed 
in an altogether different category. 
But it has been proved conclusively 
by Christian Seience that sickness is 
just as much a phase of erroneous— 


chant man, seeking goodly pearls: 
who, when he had found one pearl of 
great price, went and sold all that he 
had, and bought jt.” Here the same 
lesson is conveyed—that the truth 
about Principle ‘s invaluable. Christ 
Jesus himself taught the truth about 
Principle, and demonstrated it; too, by 
healing all manner of sin and disease. 
Christian Science is doing the same 
today through those who possess in 
some measure the same understand- 
ing. But the understanding of Truth 
is progressive; the awakening from 
material sensuousness into the realiza- 
tion of spiritual harmony takes place 
gradually and in proportion to the rec- 
Ognition of the value of the truth 
about that divine Principle which cou- 
tains within itself all rea. being. 


Canoe Trails 


Broad is the track that the steamer 
takes 
Over the open sea. 
Wide are the ways of the windy lakes, 
Dear are the lakes to me. 
And the sparkling sound is good, 
Bright is the river, too; 
But the stream that winds-to the heart 
of the wood 
Is the trail of.the little canoe. 


Up through the fields where cattle 
browse, 
Up through the farms of rye, 
Under the arching hemlock boughs, 
Under the laughing sky, 
Out through the maze 
muskrats hide, 
Drawn like a silver clue, 
Clear to the buttressed mountain side 
Goes the trail of the little canoe. 


where the 


Clean blue flags in stately ranks 
Stand where the shallows gleam; 
Ferns grow thick on the mossy banks 

Edging the deeper stream; 
Tanagere flash in the vaulted leaves 
Where, faint shimmering through, 
A drowsy pattern the sunlight weaves 

On the trail of the little canoe. 


Dip of the paddle, gurgle and splash, 
Quiet, and bird-note clear, 
White of the birch, gray of the ash— 
Balm of the heart is here! 
Here where the _ boldest 
cease, 
Here where the best is true, 


footpaths 


material belief as is sin; for time and| The loveliest road to the shrines of 


again disease has been healed through 
the understanding of the allness of good 
and the unreality of evil, just as sin 
has been overcome by the same process. 
Sickness and sin are illusions of the| 
human mind; they have no foundation 
in Principle, and because of this fact 
they can be destroyed by Truth under- 
stood. The awakening is taking place 
in the case of every human being as 
material sense is destroyed by spir- 
itual understanding. Mrs. Eddy, Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian. 
Science, writes on page 230 of Science 
and Health: “But if sickness and sin 
are illusionsyathe awakening from this 
mortal dream, or illusion, will bring 
us into health, holiness, and immor- 
tality.” And then, concurrently, she 
adds: “This awakening is the forever 
coming of Christ, the advanced ap- 
pearing of Truth, which casts out 
error and heals the sick.” The awak- 
ening from the mortal dream of sin 
and disease can take place only 
through the spiritual understanding of 
Truth, through the knowledge, that is, 
of the Christ, the spiritual idea of 
God. 

In these latter days the world has 
been witnessing the power of the 
Christ to destroy incarnate error on a 
scale of great magnitude. There have 
been paraded before it all the forces 


of matter that human ingenuity could | 
And it has gradually become | 
clearer and clearer that these forces | 
were thus arrayed in an insane attempt | 
to destroy the spiritual idea. Material | 


devise. 


might has tried to destroy moral] right. 
But the victory has not fallen to the 
side of bestial ferocity; it has rested, 


as was bound to be the case because 


of the omnipotence of Principle, on| 
the side which was nearer to Principle 


in its ideals and its government. Will 
the lesson be taken to heart by the 
peoples of the world? Surely it has 
been sufficientl; proved’ to them 
through suffering that the pursuit of 


evil is vanity. Surely the cup of sor-| 
row which they have so deeply drunk. 
will have helped to wash away much) 
of the material grossness and to have 
left a world ready at last to acknowl-. 
‘edge the pee of Principle. 


One thing i 


learns its lesson thoroughly, suffering 
will continue until Christ, or Truth, is 
acknowledged and obeyed as supreme. 
Mrs. Eddy states the position precisely 
when she says: “Better the suffering 


which awakens mortal mind from its) 
fleshly dream, than the false pleasures | 
which tend to perpetuate this dream.” | 
(Science and Health, p. 196.) The) 
human mind is willing enough to part! 
with suffering, but it clings tenaciously | 
to the false pleasures of material | 
since 


sense. Both are alike unreal, 
spiritual sense alone can testify of 
reality; and this must be recognized 
by every human being who would 
begin to work for the victory over the 
ills of human existence. 

In the thirteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, two parabies are te- 
corded in three verses. They are very 
similar to each other, both testifying 
to the incalculable value of spiritua! 
truth. One of them reads: “Again, 


certain, that no matter | 
how long it may be before the world: 


peace 
Is the trail of the little canoe. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 
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President Wilson in Europe 


“Ir Is inconceivable that the people of the United 
States should play no. part in that great enterprise. ‘To 
take part in such a service would be the opportunity for 
which they have sought to prepare themselves by the very 
principles and purposes of their policy, and the approved 
practices Of their government ever since the days when 
they set up a new nation in the high and honorable hope 
that it might, in all that it was and did, show mankind 
the way to liberty.”” When President Wilson uttered 
these words in the Senate, nearly two years ago, the 
United States was still a neutral country, and President 
Wilson was still laboring, with that tremendous patience 
and restraint which characterized all his actions, to main- 
tain that neutrality. He, however, saw clearly that 
whether or not the United States entered the struggle, 
there could be no question that, when peace came, the 
United States could not withhold its help from the rest 
of the world in the great task of laying afresh, upon a 
new plan, the foundations of peace among the nations. 
And so, in January, 1917, he laid before the highest leg- 
islative body in the land a plan for a concert of nations 
to assure forever the peace of the world. 

A few days previous to this, there had been received 
in the State Department, in Washington, a reply from 
the British Foreign Minister, Arthur James Balfour, to 
a note from the President, on the question of the possi- 
bilities of peace. Mr. Balfour’s note was hailed on all 
hands as a great state paper. It pointed out the impos- 
sibility of the Allies concluding peace at that time, with 
| Germany not only unrepentant, but triumphant, with 
the faith of treaties still unvindicated, and. with no secu- 
rity for the future peace of the world beyond those 
compacts which Germany had shown that she held no 
more sacred than scraps of paper. Something more than 
treaties was necessary, Mr. Balfour intimated, and went 
on, with his wonderfully delicate command of words, to 
intimate quite clearly a great desire that some form of 
international sanction should be devised that would “give 
pause to the harJiest aggressor.” 

It was, as was pointed out in this paper at the time, 
unquestionably, to those who could read between the 
lines, an invitation from the Old World to the New 
World to bring back into the Old World the measure of 
its experiences and of its power, so that the two might 
be one in the determination to secure for all humanity 
freedom and liberty of conscience. It was quite clearly 
in response to this appeal that President Wilson, although 
he did not say so in so many words, propounded his 
oreat scheme to the Senate, prefacing his announcement 
with the words quoted at the beginning of this article. 

President Wilson at that time was, of course, not 
looking for the United States to enter the strugstc. fis 
ideas and hopes for a League of Nations, and tor thus 
coming to the help of the Old World, was to be an after- 
war measure. But as the weeks went by after this lus- 
toric utterance. and the full meaning of the great struggle 
being waged in Europe and Asia became more clear; as 
the very ideals upon which the United States had been 
founded, and for which she had always stood, were again 
and again outraged by the actions of the Central Powers, 
it became evident that the United States could not remain 
outside the struggle. And so the first great step was taken. 
The United States entered the war, and having thus en- 
tered, she gave her all. She pledged herself, in the words 
of the President, to her last man and to her last dollar, 
and she kept her pledge. From that day, some time in 
April, 1917, when the first American transport left an 
Atlantic port, and opened a path for the American host to 
cross the Atlantic, the highway grew wider, and the traffic 
upon it greater, until General Pershing could stand in the 
Pére Lachaise, at the tomb of Lafayette, and announce 
the accomplishment of the first great step in the reunion 
of the Old and New World in the cause of righteousness. 
“Lafayette, we are here!” It was an historic moment 
in the great reunion. And yet it was to be immeas- 
urably exceeded in significance and importance some 
eighteen months later, when the President of the United 
States, the war fought and won, landed at the little 
Breton town of Brest, to bring to the help of the Old 
World those tremendous ideals which were so well 
summed up by the Mayor of Brest, in his address of 
welcome, when he spoke of President Wilson coming to 
Europe as the “messenger of justice and peace.” 


It was the democracy of the New World, forsaking- 


the sheltered security of a splendid isolation, coming to 
the democracies of the Old World, not with-the claim 
that it brought a new thing, but to tell what it knew of 
an old thing; to take its place in the greatest council in 
history; to say to the democracies of Britain, France, and 
the other allies, This and this have we learned in regard 
to this great problem, during the century and more that 
we have been working apart. These great truths have we 
come at; these great facts have we proved; this is our 
hope and this our vision. 

For President Wilson is a good historian, and he rec- 
ognizes that that spirit of liberty which fostered the 
growth of the great western republic was no new vision 
seen on the high seas for the first time by the little 
band on the Mayflower, but a vision with a grand lineage 
shared by thousands of those whom they left behind them. 
Since that hour, nearly 300 years ago, when the Pilgrims 
saw the cliffs of Devon fade into the mists of a Septem- 
Yer evening, the worlds on both sides of the Atlantic 
have been working out their destinies. But the same spirit 
of liberty which carried the Pilgrims from Plymouth 
Hoe to Plymouth Rock, proclaimed man’s ‘inalienable 
rights.” and fought its way out of slavery, through civil 
war, into freedom—this same spirit of liberty swept 
away, in the land from which it sprang, all those evils and 
tvrannies which had caused the first parting. Charles 
Stewart caught a glimpse of what the spirit of liberty 


meant when he walked through the snow to Whitehall 
on that January morning, just twenty-five years after the 
Pilgrims had sailed from Plymouth; and Louis Capet 
learned the same lesson, one hundred and fifty years later 
still, on the scaffold in I a Place de la Révolution. So the 
great struggle for liberty has gone forward on both sides 
of the Atlantic, nuow taking a great stride forward on 
one side and then on the other: Britain proclaiming 
liberty for her slaves in 1833; America bravely grappling 
with her so much vaster problem and calling back Victory 
a generation later; France and Italy, after many strug- 
gles, finally emerging into the open air of political 
freedom. Thus they have gone on, but always separately 
until now. And now the two streams of the Old World 
and the New have joined again. The past eighteen 
months have seen the breaking down of barriers in all 
directions. And the world knew that another great bar- 
rier had been done away with when the message was 
flashed under the seas and over the land that President 
Wilson was in Europe. } 


Persia’s Claim 


THE recent dispatch from the European bureau of 
this paper, announcing, on good lke that the Per- 
sian Government had requested permission to be repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference, could have occasioned 
surprise to no. one who understood in any degree what 
Persia has been called upon to endure, throughout the 
last four and a half years. Persia’s claim, it was said in 
the dispatch, is based on the sacrifices of the country 
made during the war, through encroachments on her neu- 
trality; on the need for revision of the Turkomankhai 
treaty of 1818; on a wish for a rectification of the fron- 
tier; and on a demand for compensation and complete 
independence. Whatever basis Persia may have for these 
demands, there can be no question as to her sufferings 
during the war. The outbreak of the great struggle, in 
1914, found Persia with her great northern province, 
Azerbaijan, under the practically complete control of 
Russia. For several years before, Russia, as was her 
practice everywhere under the old régime, had been 
employed in undermining Persian authority in her north- 
ern province, and had gradually succeeded in reducing 
Persian control there to the most nominal dimensions. 
The outbreak of hostilities made no difference to this 
policy of Russia. 

[t was in vain that Teheran appealed to Petrograd to 
recognize the fact that the continued presence of a Rus- 
sian army of occupation in the North tied her hands in 
dealing with the vast German intrigue which quickly 
showed itself throughout the South. Petrograd, far from 
taking any notice of these appeals, continued, for reasons 
which are much better understood today than they were 
then, to develop her policy of absorption, and when Tur- 
key joined in the struggle, in the November of 1914, the 
inevitable came to pass. The Ottoman jorces, on the plea 
that Turkey must defend herself in this direction against 
Russia, crossed the Persian frontier, and Azerbaijan 
quickly became a second Belgium. For more than two 
years the struggle went on, back and forth across the 
province, and, like all struggles in this district, it was of 
the most mixed description. Germans, Turks, Russians, 
Persian tribesmen, Persian insurgents, and revolted gen- 
darmerie were all deploying themselves throughout the 
country, and it was frequently impossible to decide on 
which side they were fighting. Then, in the spring of 
1917, came the Russian revolution, and a tremendous 
change in the position in Persia. 

The revolution was regarded everywhere throughout 
the country as a deliverance. The long years of enmity 
between Persia and Russia were at an end, and the Per- 
sians were inclined to hail the dawn of a new era. The 
hope of better things, however, was again and again 
deferred, and finally was shattered when the Bolsheviki 
overthrew responsible government in Petrograd, and the 
disintegration of the huge Ryssian armies along every 
front began. The Russian forces in Azerbaijan broke up 
into marauding bands, and the country for months was 
under a’ veritable reign of terror; whilst the weakening 
of the Russian Army was the signal for a renewed Turk- 
ish advance. Once again, the Ottoman forces swept over 
the frontier, captured Tabriz, the capital, and it was not 
until the victories of General Allenby, toward the end of 
last September, when the Ottoman forces finally col- 
lapsed, that Persia began to experience any relief from 
those conditions of outrage and anarchy to which her 
northern province had been subjected for more than four 
vears. 

That Persia is entitled to compensation for all this 
accumulated hardship and loss no one will be inclined to 
doubt. As to her other claims, they will, no doubt, be 
settled by the Peace Conference. Her right to full inde- 
pendence has never been questioned in any responsible 
quarter, whilst those who know her best are united in the 
conviction that Persia, freed from those influences which 
hampered her every step in the days before the war, and 
with the help of really disinterested advisers, is fully 
qualified to work out her own national salvation. 


One More Test 


THERE is no doubt that the present stage of the Ameri- 
can soldiers’ service in Europe is commonly regarded as 
presenting an anti-climax of the most extreme character. 
By those who are giving special attention to the personal 
conduct of “the boys’ there is manifested no little .con- 
cern as to how they will come through the period that 
is described as comparatively lacking in the spirit of 
adventure, neither exciting nor particularly interesting, 
and conducive to boredom and loneliness. _ : 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, in a letter to 
Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities, referring to the soldiers’ task 
of helping to rehabilitate France and Belgium, writes: 
“The postponement of their homecoming will often be 
uppermost in their minds as in ours. They need our help 
and encouragement now perhaps more than at any other 
time since they left home in order that they may be 
inspired and strengthened to maintain that fineness of 
character, manner and conduct which has earned for them 


such universal respect. I believe that among all the influ- 
ences which may be focused upon this subject, the strong- 
est and most far-reaching is that which emanates from 
home letters, and I therefore urge the mothers, fathers, 
wives and sisters of our soldiers overseas to express then 
selves earnestly in their letters as their share in seeing 
that the high standards which America represents both 
here and abroad shall be constantly upheld.” Mr. Fos- 
dick, upon his recent departure for France, to superintend 
the demobilization activities of those organizations which 
took part in the war work campaign, speaking of the 
same matter, said: “It is above all a moral problem, and 
it must be faced as such, with the full cooperation of 
families and friends here in this country, if it is to be 
solved successfully. No amount of mere money expended 
will be enough. What these boys really want is not 
diversion, but human interest and sympathy. These 
things expressed in letters from home will warm their 
hearts and create a home atmosphere around them, even 
while they are absent from the family circle. Such lettets 
may be a very necessary sheet anchor to windward in 
the case of some boys.”’ 

Such earnest efforts as these utterances imply, on the 
part of governmental and other organized agencies for 
the welfare of the soldiers, must, surely, be gratifying to 
parents and others directly interested in individuals who 
are to remain on European duty. [ven to those who have 
been awake to the practical importance of sending fre- 
quent, expressive letters overseas, the information and 
advice from experts in these matters will be helpful, and 
will no doubt be gratefully heeded. 

It is unquestionably true that the moral test of the 
soldiers during the period of comparative inaction 1s 
greater in some ways even than amid the fiery trials of 
actual warfare. But, along with whatever may go to 
them in the shape of further information, caution, and 
advice, let there also be confidence, and expression of 
confidence. The American soldier in Europe has already 
shown poise and good sense. He is more intelligent, more 


‘discriminating, no doubt, and wiser than when he left 


America. He has had at least a taste of things that tend 
to make men so, and there is good reason for thinking 
that he can be trusted when perhaps more than ever, 
with regard to his character, depends on his self-control. 

One other thing is especially asked at this time by tie 
War Department, and that ts that local authorities, and 
all citizens, do everything in their power to keep the 
conununities throughout the country free from degrading 
influences of every kind during the period of demobiliza- 
tion. This, too, is a timely word, and should be suffi- 
cient to put state, city, and town officials, and private citi- 
zens, too, on their guard. There should be the heartiest 
cooperation to make conditions right for the return of 
the young men, that they may have every encouragement 
to reenter civilian activities with the same fine morale 
that they have shown while on military duty. 


The Second John Murray 


THE first John Murray, the founder of the famous 
London publishing house of John Murray, which ob- 
served its one hundred and fiftieth birthday recently, was 
really John MacMurray. <A native of Edinburgh, he 
began his career by following the sea, but retired in 
1768, and commenced business as a London ‘bookseller 
and publisher, purchasing in that year the business of 
William Sandby at the sign of the “Ship,-’ 32 Fleet 
Street, discontinuing the prefix ‘Mae,’ and soliciting, as 
plain John Murray, the patronage of the public. 

The second John Murray was his son, and the second 
John Murray was the great figure in the firm's history. 
The man who acted as publisher to Byron, Jane Austen, 
Irving, Crabbe, Campbell, Lyell, Moore, Borrow, and 
many lesser lights and who, as has been said of ‘him, 
“did more than any other man of his time to dignify the 
profession of bookselling,’ was, in his way, one of the 
great figures in literary London in the first half of the 
last century. He introduced into his work, from the 
first, a spirit of daring and liberality, backed by a ‘‘con- 
summate judgment,” which won for him from Byron the 
title of the “Anak of Publishers,” and which was such a 
just complement to the extraordinary literary energy 
characterizing the early years of the Nineteenth Century. 

It was in 1803 that the second John Murray assumed 
complete control of the firm's affairs, and six years later, 
after having formed and dissolved a profitable connection 
with Constable of Edinburgh, then in the heyday of the 
Scott connection, he carried through his first great enter- 
prise, and one which every year added to the reputation 
of the firm, namely, the founding of the Quarterly Re- 
view. This was one of the first striking instances of 
his “consummate judgment.’ The Edinburgh Review, 
of which, through his connection with Constable, he was 
one of the publishers, had, for some time previously, been 
committing outrage upon outrage on Tory ideas, and 
estranging by these attacks, as well as by the terrible 
literary views of its editor, Jeffrey, many literary and 
other giants. Scott, distressed by its political opinions 
and by its treatment of “Marmion,” had ceased to write 
for it, whilst men like Southey would not touch it with 
the metaphorical barge pole. Murray saw his oppor- 
tunitv. He well knew all the enormittes of the review, 
and, whilst still one of the publishers, wrote to Canning, 
in 1807, proposing the establishment of an opposition 
review based on good Tory ideas. 

The scheme was received with open arms, and offers 
of help came in from all quarters. Scott promised to 
contribute, and so also did Southey. Gifford was ap- 
pointed editor, and the first number appeared in [ebru- 
ary, 1809. Two years of struggle followed, but at the 
end of that time, largely owing to the tremendous efforts 
of Southey, the new review was firmly established, and, 
in 1817, Southey wrote of Murray, “The Review is the 
greatest of all works, and it is all his own creation; he 
prints ten thousand, and fifty times ten thousand read its 
contents.” 3 

Meanwhile, the second John Murray had forged 
ahead in other directions. In May, 1812, he had moved 
into the historic house No. 50 Albemarle Street, and had 
published the first and second cantos of “Childe Harold.” 
Byron had awakened “‘and found himself famous” ; money 


¢ 


was flowing into the new house in Albemarle Street, and 
for several years thereafter, as one writer has expressed 
it, Murray's relations with Byron continued to be a sin- 
gular inversion of those usually existing between author 
and publisher, the publisher continually striving to force 
money upon the author, which the latter steadily rejected. 
And so the second John went on from success to success, 
earning golden opinions and rewards for his judgment, 
and from many authors, famous and obscure, gratitude 
for that innate generosity and magnanitnity so character- 
istic of his dealings with all who had to do with him. 
Only once in his long career did his consummate judg- 
ment fail him, and that was when, in 1826, he fell before 
the overwhelming enthusiasm and conviction of Disraeli, 
then little more than a boy, and agreed to start a daily 
newspaper to be called The Representative. The Repre- 
sentative did not even make the usual show of success. 
From the first, it was an “unmitigated ‘failure,” and left 
Murray, as has been said of him, “no other cause for 
self-congratulation than the fortitude with which he had 
shown himself capable of bearing a loss of some 
£26,000.””’ He had learned a lesson, however, and 
thence onward the career of the second John was, once 
again, characterized only by success. He published many 
of the most important books of his day, and, largely as 
a consequence of the travels of his son, the third John, 
he inaugurated that series of books which has become 
world-famous under the title of Murray’s Guide Books. 


Notes and Comments 


THERE is more than one 1870 veteran among the 
leaders of the allied cause. One of them is, of course, 
M. Clemenceau; it 1s part of France’s great “revanche”’ 
that in her Premier she should have, in the hour of vic- 
tory, a man who had the bitterness of being a member 
of that Bordeaux Parliament which signed away Alsace 
and Lorraine. It is not at all so well known that the 
venerable King Peter of Serbia fought for France against 
the German invader in “‘l’année terrible.”’ There is a let- 
ter, carefully preserved in the archives of the Rue Saint 
Dominique, in which the future King of Serbia, at the 
close of the war, resigns his commission to return to his 
own country. History often has astonishing sequels up 
her sleeve. 


IN CERTAIN quarters, at all events, the opposition to 
the taking over of wires by the United States Government 
seems to be based largely upon the impression that some- 
body, in the future, may undertake to pull them. 


AT THE time of the Russian Revolution there were 
not a few people, both in Europe and in America, who 
in their enthusiasm declared the event the greatest of 
the war. If greatness is to be judged from its capacity 
for constructiveness, there can be no doubt that those 
people, and they are legion on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who regard the closer bonds between the two Anglo- 
Saxon nations which this war has wrought as an event 
second to none since the sailiny of the Mayflower, have 
good reason for the faith that is in them. No more 
exalted claims are made on the future than those made 
by the men who invoke the constructiveness of Anglo- 
Saxon unity. 


_It was in the very week that the Armistice was signed 
that Mr. Balfour declared, “Our work and sacrifice will 
be in vain if the two English-speaking peoples do not set 
out to build a temple of humanity that no future genera- 
tions will ever see destroyed.” Another statement by 
another British statesman, made on the same subject* 
in the same week, also is remarkable. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in a speech to some American newspaper edi- 
tors, said: “The entrance of the United States into the 
war was the greatest mental effort and spiritual realiza- 
tion of truth which has occurred in the whole course of 
secular history.” 


— 


A CRITIC was mentioned in this column, the other 
day, who had remarked that vers libre is no more modern 
than the Old Testament; and now comes another who 
says that the North American Indian was the original 
North American vers libre poet. This is, after all, only 
another way of saying that the American aborigine, as 
noted by Mr. Pope when he wrote 


Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutor’d mind 
Sees. God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind, 


had poetic ideas and images, but knew nothing at all about 
the trick of ending successive lines with words that mean 
differently but look and sound very much alike. For that 
matter Beowulf, the Saxon, would have expressed himself 
in vers libre if he had only anticipated a later convention 
and arranged I.:s sentences 1n broken lines. 

For forty years, more or less, Chicago has been pro- 
testing against the smoke nuisance for which the engines 
of the Illinois Central Railroad have been responsible. 
The matter has, at times, taken on the form of-<a civic 
agitation and a political issue. The railroad company 
has made many promises from time ta time, and has gone 
to the length of adopting devices for the abatement of the 
nuisance. But no satisfactory results have been reached. 
Now, however, a real solution is in sight. The company 
proposes to do the only thing which any railroad company 
can do toward satisfying the public in this particular. 
That is to say, it is going to electrify all of its lines within 
the city limits. And Chicago feels much inclined to hold 
another great peace celebration. 


TuE interest of American yachtsmen in Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s. challenge is apparently keen, and will probably 
become keener as the plans for meeting it advance. As 
usual, there will be much discussion as to the design of 
the defender, and it will detract nothing from the puBlic’s 
share of interest if, this time, there shall be closer adher- 
ence than ever to traditional American lines. Incidentally, 
there will be,something to observe in the ease with which 
people who have been: talking about the thunderous things 
of war will come to the earnest consideration of so very 
peaceful a thing as sailing. 


